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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

A. Project Overview 

Funding was provided :,o implement a three-year project utilizing the 
technological medium of live television broadcasts from selected public school 
classrooms to provide a novel mode of contemporaneous observation of a variety of 
school settings: rural, urban and metropolitan, regular as well as special education. 
The project was designed to provide observation opportunities of a variety of 
children, teachers and ethnological settings for large numbers of teacher education 
students without disrupting the host classroom, nor expending time and money to travel 
to these divergent settings. 

B. Purpose 

The objectives of the project were to improve elementary teacher education 
programs: 

1. By teaching preservice teachers observation techniques; 

2. By providing observational experiences in rural, urban and metropolitan 
schools which feature a diversity in student cultural and learning 
characteristics; 

3. By incorporating the project into required courses; and 

4. By establishing a network of teacher preparation institutions nationwide for 
the purpose of exploring the dissemination of TOT. 

C. Background and Origins 

The need for observation in the preparation of teachers is described by Dewey as 
early as 1904 • The use of direct observation poses problems of disruption and 
scheduling for the local schools and teacher preparation institutions. The literature 
indicates that the use of indirect observation via videotapes limits the spontaneity 
of interaction, limits the focus of the content, and, therefore, the usefulness of the 
program and also becomes of reduced value over time. 

Because most teacher preparation institutions have extensive needs for numerous 
field experiences, the Teachers On Television (TOT) project was first conceived to 
meet demands for observation opportunities through the use of television technology. 
A prototype was developed and a pilot broadcast was first conducted in March, 1982. 
Results of the pilot suggested the viability of TOT for general infusion into the 
elementary education curriculum. The project was minimally expanded to include a 
"facilitator" who's task was to control the camera and interpret the broadcasts for 
observers. These experiences were examined and used as a >^asis for the design of the 
FIPSE-funded project. 

P. Project Description 

The TOT project uses live microwave television broadcasts which are remotely 

controlled via telephone from an observation site at ISU. Classrooms are wired to 
receive a camera mounted on a pedestal with remote pan, zoom and tilt features. The 
tudio is nixed with the video signal which is returned to ISU via 2.0 gHz microwave 



path. The receiving site at ISU is equipped with multiple telephones to control the 
system, a control panel, as well as a broadcast camera and mixing equipment to overlay 
the facilitator's comments onto the classroom signal, and a large screen video 
projection system. 

Broadcasts were produced for 6 hours for 5 consecutive days from each of 8 
classrooms a semester. Prior to each broadcast, the participating classrooa teacher 
provided the project with classroom demographics (lesson plans, student work, 
classroom floor plan, teaching philosophy, etc.) to supplement observation. At the 
end of each broadcast sequence, a postbroadcast interview with the teacher allowed for 
discussion of specific teaching events, description of successes, and future classrooa 
plans. 

The broadcast is controlled and moderated by a facilitator who interprets the 
broadcasts, meets with the classroom teachers to discuss goals and objectives and 
assists to bridge the theory of the university classroom with the practice in the 
field. Students at ISU are able to observe TOT classrooms on a "drop-in*' basis ia one 
of two campus sites. A videotape is available for continuous observation all day at 
one site. 

The project has been disseminated through numerous conference presentations, 
journal articles, national satellite broadcasts, and promotional videos and mailings 
to over 300 institutions. The project supported the development of a manual. 
Observation: Key to Experiential Learning ^ which has been integrated into an 
introductory teaching methods course. 

Through the support of FIPSE a national network of institutions interested in TOT 
was achieved. Subscriptions from 7 teacher preparation institutions is providing 
ongoing support for the project. 

E. Project Results 

Cur-*iculum Curriculum in the Department of Elementary Education at ISU has been 
significuitly modified to infuse observation experiences into preservice teacher 
preparation. El Ed 245, completed prior to content area field experiences, has been 
revised with an emphasis of guiding sophomore level students toward understanding and 
recognition of research-based effective teaching behaviors. A course manual focuses 
on observation of 9 teaching behaviors, and students observe TOT during an associated 
lab course, El Ed 268, Strategies Practicum, for examples of these behaviors. Student 
reactions and achievement as a result of El Ed 245/268 were measured as part of the 
evaluation of the project. 

Availability of the elementary classroom schedule and lesson plans prior to 
broadcasts have assisted methods course instructors in content area observation 
assignments. Project records indicate that 7,865 student TOT observations for 31 
different courses were made during the funding period. 

Broadcast Content TOT broadcasts during 1985-88 provided preservice students 40 
days of live observation (9 a»m.-3 p.m.) from 8 different elementary classrooms each 
semester. Two TOT observation lab rooms were open to ISU students 9-3 for live 
observation. Teaching in all disciplines could be observed during each semester. 
Preservice teachers planned observations based on the posted broadcast class schedule 
and their observation assignment. A broadcast facilitator operated the camera, 
provided commentary and responded to observers* questions* A prebroadcast interview 
and poc'vbroadcast interview with each classroom teacher were added as a regular 
Q feature of TOT programming. The interviews serveu to emphasize teacher diversity and 
j^p^^^jrade level content. ' ( g 
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TOT Teachers During the 1985-88 funding period, 20 classroom teachers (K-8) from 
5 school districts served as TOT broadcast teachers* Diversity in grade level 
curriculum materials, teaching style and educational philosophy remain a unique aspect 
of TOT. Teachers and administrators exhibited overwhelming support for TOT. As well 
as offering unstaged, unedited, "typical" classroom proceedings, broadcast teachers 
were involved in participant meetings, campus visitations for seminars, as 
copresenters at professional meetings, as niembers of the TOT Advisory Council, and in 
innovative program segments (e.g., parent-teacher conferences, first day of school). A 
selected model for TOT broadcast teachers was developed for future use as teachers 
join the project. 

T echnical The project has required significant coordination among various 
university agencies and programs. Technical support from WOI-TV, Media Resources 
Center, and the Office of Telecommunication combined with college and departmental 
support to implement and refine TOT programming. Audio and visual components of the 
broadcasts were enhanced through modifications in camera lens, lapel microphones and 
transmission protocol. A fiber optics link between the College of Education and 
WOI-TV allowed higher quality signal. An onsite control booth for mixing facilitator 
comments with broaidcast content preceded Year 3 plans for national dissemination of 
TOT to potential subscribers. 

Evaluation Project ^valuation focused on two major components. One area evolved 
around the ability to communicate the goal of TOT to teacher preparation institutions 
in need of observation opportunities for preservice teachers. Three hundred teacher 
preparation institutions have requested information about TOT and 7 institutions 
currently subscribe to TOT. School board associations and school districts have 
expressed interest in TOT broadcasts for teacher in-service, suggesting additional 
future program audiences. In 1987, TOT was honored as one of three national finalists 
for Distinguished Programs in Teacher Education of the Association of Teacher 
Educators. 

Efforts were also concentrated on evaluation of the impact of TOT on fcophomore 
preservice teachers' attitudes toward the live broadcasts concept as well as impact of 
TOT on their ability to recognize effective teaching behwiors. Students' free 
response course evrduation '/ieidtd consistently positive response to the value of TOT 
content, the quality of TOT curriculum materials, and the convenience of the TOT 
observation model. Data indicate the superiority of observation training in students' 
ability to recognize and describe the teaching behaviors as well as the superiority of 
the TOT model in preparing preservice teachers as observers. 

Dissemination Project dissemination efforts have resulted in 21 newspaper 
articles, 42 local, regional and national conference presentations, 7 articles in 
professional journals, 4 direct mailings to teacher preparation institutions, 3 
brochures, 6 satellite uplink demonstrations at professional meetings, and a 
videotaped project description. 

Continuation FIPSE funding supported development of the TOT model, and 
institutional support has been provided for continuation and to supplement 
subscriptions. Five days of two-hour, facilitated, live broadcasts from each of eight 
different classrooms are currently available each semester to ISU preservice teachers 
and subscribing institutions. A videotape of the live two hours is shown in the ISU 
observation lab throughout the remainder of each broadcast day. A copy of each 
two-hour broadcast is sent to subscribing institutions. The viability of videotape 
Rervice versus satellite uplink of TOT broadcasts is being explored. The Iowa 
pn ypepartment of Education has funded two projects involving TOT and other funding is 
ending. ,n r ^ 
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The Teachers On Television (TOT) project provided live direct observations via 
microwave television broadcasts to Iowa State University's (ISU) College of 
Education. These observations were from classrooms located in five central Iowa 
public school districts. Twenty different teachers, grades K-8, participated as 
broadcast teachers during the three-year project* On six occasions the live signal 
was transmitted to professional conferences and received by teacher preparation 
institutions nationwide via satellite* During Spring Semester, 1988, 80 hours of 
TOT were broadcast to potential subscribers and to the following institutional 
subscribers: University of Rhode Island, Appalachian State University and Western 
Washington University* Subscriptions of $2,000 per semester increased to six for 
Fall, 1988. TOT was one of the three finalists for the Distinguished Program in 
Tear 'her Education in 1987 (Association of Teacher Educators). A longitudinal 
evaluation project is underway* Preliminary results are supportive of the Teachers 
On Television program for early observation experiences* 
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PROJECT OVERVIEW 

The Teachers on Television Project (TOT) uses live microwave television 
broadcetsts froii selected elementary classrooms in central Iowa to enhftnce the 
teacher preparation progras at Iowa State University, The remotely controlled 
camera (pan/tilt/zoom) is controlled by a faculty "facilitator" who helps to place 
the unedited observations into perspective of the classroom proceedings (Appendix 
A). The project, begun in 1982, was expanded with FIPSE support to include 20 
classrooDS from five school districts (Appendix B)* Satellite broadcasts were 
diseeminated during Spring, 1988, for two hours a day for 80 days to three teacher 
preparation programs natjc^nwide on a subscription basis (Appendix U)« The outcomes 
of the project include x manual. Observation; Key to Experiential Learning (Appendix 
D), a program with a national impact and an enhanced teacher preparation program at 
Iowa State University. 

PURPOSE 

Problem Addressed 

The TOT project was developed to address two significant concerns in teacher 
education: 

1) Can preservice teachers (PSTs) be prepared to become competent observers of 
teaching and learning environments? 

2) Can a large teacher education program located in a small rural area provide 
a diversity of introductory observation experiences? 

Despite & paucity of conclusive research on the effectiveness of preservice 
experiences, teacher preparation programs are currently being compelled to provide 
students with additional varieties of clinical and classroom experiences prior to 
student teaching. The thrust to provide "field-based" experiences for preservice 

erJc . , 



teache.rs has challenged institutions to provide an appropriate theoretical base to 
prepare students for applied experiences. The TOT project exploited using the «ed\um 
of live television to form a "bridge" between the theoretical aspects presented in a 
university classroom with the applied practice observed in the elementary classroo::. 

For many teacher preparation institutions the ability to provide early 
observation opportunities is restricted by adequate observation sites for providing 
a variety of experiences with differing grade levels, ethnic mixes and teaching 
styles. Teachers on Television (TOT) was designed to address the above issues by 
examining the viability of using remote observations delivered through the use of 
technology; by developing course materials which could be used to tsach the 
relationship of theory to practice; and by providing structured observation 
experiences. 
Problem Definition 

ihe issue of the development of PSTs* observation skills was addressed in two 
ways: materials were developed for use in the teacher preparation courses f and the 
introductory course in elementary education was restructured. Faculty in the 
Department of Elementary Education received two in-service experi^^nces (Appendix K) 
which were planned to enhance their ufiderstandings of the use of observation in 
teacher preparation and to allow for dialogue among professors and TOT broadcast 
teachers on techniques to infuse TOT into their curricula. 
Problem Solutions 

At the beginning of the FIPSE funded project the co-directors assumed that all 
faculty and students would be pleaded with the new experience available for their 
uses. Students were the first to readily accept the use of TOT and the observations 
of TOT has increased each term since its beginnings (Appendix F). Many students 
"dropped in" to observe when they had free time. Others enhanced their observations 
by talking with other participating students to expand their critical observation 
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skills. Students are eager to visit with the TOT when s/he come to ceimpus for a 
seminar. Students enrolled in the introductory course provide extresely positive 
evaluations of TOT (Appendix G), 

Faculty, on the other hand, have been much slower to adopt the use of TOT* 
This was examined from several perspectives* University professors are independent* 
Their courses must meet requirements from the Department of Education, as well as 
the demands of the University curricula. For them to add "one more thing" is 
seemingly unreasonable. The process then became one of educating the faculty to 
infuse TOT into existing goals and objectives. This educational process was 
accomplished through personal contact by the project co-directors and through 
faculty in-service activities (Appendix E). Dr*Thomas Good, University of Missouri, 
presented an in-service progreja which was well received by the faculty. A second 
faculty in-service session the following term created the opportunity for sharing 
among the university professors and the TOT broadcast teachers. Time to discuss 
university course content and its relationship to the elementary curriculuB} that 
would be observed was useful for both the university faculty and the collaborating 
elementary teachers* The need for this ongoing dialogue is an important realization 
that has developed from the project. Although the university "facilitator" located 
in the observation room has the responsibility to provide the bridge between the 
university faculty and the bi-oadcast content, additional dialogue enhanced faculty 
understanding. 

The need for faculty in-service has also become apparent in communication with 
the subscribing institutions. The use of TOT has been embraced most often by 
departmental or college administrators and the subscription confirmed without 
sufficient dialogue with their faculty* Faculty are then presented at the beginning 
of a term with a new resource (TOT) that they do not appreciate and did not 
specifically request* This FIPSE project was not funded to provide for in-service 
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activities for subscribers, so was unable to meet this need. A project newly funded 
by the Iowa Departaent of Education will provide subscription waivers for one 
semester of TOT broadcasts to five Iowa teacher preparation progra&s and in-service 
to prepare faculty to use the new resource in their courses. It is anticipated that 
the in-service component will provide a aodel protocol for future TOT subscribers 
and an opportunity for others to benefit from experiences utilizing TOT at ISU. 

Instruction in observation techniques was infusec into the El Ed 245 course j 
Strategies in Teaching (Appendix H). A manual, Observa.ion: Key to Experiential 
Learning (Appendix ' / was written to provide students with a theory base prior to 
their observations of real teachers using effective teaching strategies. By using 
focused observations, students prepared through TOT were able to describe their 
observations more thoroughly than non-TOT students and were able to recognize 
effective teaching behaviors more frequently than non-TOT students (see p* 22). 

A need for interviews of the TOT broadcast teachers (both pre- and 
postbroadcast) was recognized* Interviews were added to the broadcast sequence for 
the purpose of presenting teacher philosophies, techniques and classroom content 
prior to observations and then, in retrospect, to examine specific occurrences, and 
to explore options that the teacher might have employed. These interviews have 
become an important component of TOT. 

The second objective of TOT was to provide for diverse observation experiences. 
Iowa State University (ISU) is located in a relatively small community in central 
Iowa. The number of available public school classrooms does not meet the demands 
for student teaching, early practica experiences and for observational opportunities 
for the 1,000 undergraduate elementary education students. Also of concern to the 
project co-directors in preparing the original grant was the lack of cultural 
diversity evident in the local schools. The FIFSE/TOT project was designed to 
provide for a variety of observational opportunities by obtaining broadcast 
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classrooE"^ fros rural) suburban and metropolitan settings at a variety cI grade 
levels* The project was nest successful in obtaining the active support and 
encouragement fros administrators in five central Iowa school districts: AaieS) Des 
MoineS) United CosBunity) Roland-Story^ and Nevada schools. United Coamunity is a 
rural school with 300 students K-12 while Des Moines has an enrollaent of over 
30,000 students K-12 (Appendix B). 

It was extremely important at the beginning of the project to obtain sites in a 
variety of settings. An early reminder, however, was that good teaching is not 
dependent upon the site. It was difficult to ascertain whether a broadcast was froa 
a rural or metropolitan site based upon the materials or teaching techniques. 
During the growth of the project, this diversity became less important, while the 
diversity of teaching styles, strategies and the instructional content became more 
important. 

Administrative Concerns 

The TOT project has enjoyed a positive relationship with both teachers and 
administrators in the public schools. This is paramount to any collaborative 
endeavor. In the beginning, TOT was perceived as a one-way project: the schools 
were providing observational experiences to the university with minimal 
opportunities to compensate for those valuable services. As the project has matured 
true collaboration evolved. Broadcast teachers and faculty to worked together on 
research projects, curriculum revision, national presentations, and teacher 
in-service experiences to the benefit of all. Teachers were provided with the 
manual. Observation: Key to Experiential Learning ^ were invited to participate in 
campus classes and to attend conferences. Many of the teachers have enjoyed 
statewide publicity and recognition of their professional teaching stature. As a 
result, the participating classroom teachers have realized a significant personal 
and professional growth because of their involvement in TOT# 
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A comaon question regarding this collaboration is raised in reference to the 
position of teachers^ unions. This has not been an issue in the five schools that 
participate in TOT. It is recognized that it may becoae an issue in the future as 
changes are aade in TOT. But) during the developmental stages ^ the pzt>ject has 
enjoyed a most prof essional ^ collegial relationship with the public schools. 

BACKGROUND AND ORIGINS 

Pilot Pro.iect 

A pilot project begun in March, 1982, was funded by the College of Education to 
determine the feasibility of providing a "window on & classroon"* Prior to the 
pilot broadcasts, the Dean of the College of Education had queried his Advisory 
Council regarding the willingness of teachers to allow the technical intrusion in 
their classroos and their interest in participating in such a project. Teachers and 
adiainistrators were unanimous in their support for the TOT concept. 

The pilot site, Gertrude Fellows Eleaentary School in Ames, Iowa, located 1.5 
miles from ISU, was ^selected. A second grade teacher, Mrs. Nancy Frazier, 
volunteered to serve as the first "Teacher on Television" • The classroon was wired 
for microwave broadcast using a 23 gHz transmitter • A fixed camera was mounted on a 
tripod and positioned in a high use area in the classroom. A single microphone was 
suspended from the ceiling. The signal was sent to the College of Education 
receiving site for viewing during several hours over a two-day period* The faculty 
in the Department of Elementary Education were encouraged to examine the broadcasts 
for future application in college courses* 

The results of student and faculty evaluations were mixed. Students noted the 
inability to control the camera and focus on a particular student or activity. 
Faculty were reticent to express an endorsement of the concept. Many of the 
technical problems were reduced or eliminated so that, in 1983, a series of 
broadcasts zteve made for 20 consecutive days from Mrs. Frazier' s classroon. This 
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second phase of the pilot deaionstrated several weaknesses in the systea. The need 
for a bridge between the unfolding classrooB activities and teacher mnd the 
observation requiresents of the FSTs was noted. Although the caaera was resotely 
controlled, PSTs were reluctant to change the camera settings. These combined 
concerns led to the funding of a university Instructional Developaent Grant to hire 
a "facilitator" on an hourly basis to control the camera and interpret the 
classrooa proceedings during the 1984-85 academic year. It becaac apparent during 
the 1984-85 school year that one "teacher on television" for 20 consecutive days was 
not adequately tapping the aany rich observational experiences that the technology 
could provide. This need, became the impetus for the development of the current 
FIPSE project. 
Organisational Aspects 

TOT was originally administered through the Dean's Office. A professor of 
Secondary Education and head of the Instructional Resources Center, Dr. Roger 
V'olker, along with the assistant engineer from HOI-TV {a university-owned commercial 
station) designed the prototype used in the pilot demonstration. Equipment and 
links Here put together with a variety of existing materials and equipment. 

After the pilot broadcasts Dr. Mary Hoy {FIPSE co-director) was given the 
responsibility of exploring alternative uses of TOT and coordination of expansion 
efforts. A committee was formed to assist in this task. The comsnittee of three 
elementary education professors (Drs. Donna Herkley and Mary Hoy, FIPSE 
co-directors, and Marilyn Petersen) explored the programmatic implications for the 
uses of TOT. They wrote an Instruction Improvement Grant which funded a facilitator 
for one year. They also wrote a FIPSE preproposal (Appendix I). After several 
committee attempts at writing proposals, Drs. Hoy and Merkley collaborated on the 
1985-88 FIPSE proposal with responsibilities defined in the original application. 
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College adainistration of grant activities occurs through the Research 
Institute for Studies in Education (RISE)* The administration of the grant was 
originally assumed by the co-directors under the guidance of a RISE steering 
committee. After on3 year, this comoittee transferred the responsibility to the 
co-directorst 

The project involved complicated administrative procedures. The numerous 
autonOBous organizations involved in the project have necessitated a well-developed 
communicatioA system^ Within the College of Education, the Department of Elementary 
Education, the Instructional Resources Center, the Research Institute for Studies in 
Education (RISE), the office of Student Services, and the Dean's Office are all 
involved in various aspects of the project* Within the University, the WOI-TV, the 
physical plant, the PREPS — Funding Information and Consultation Office, the Media 
Resources Center (MRC), and central administrators are involved in certain technical 
aspects of the project. The individual Boards of Education, superintendents, 
principals, and teachers of each participating school must be fully apprised and 
give consent to various aspects of the project. Finally, parents of participating 
eleaentary students must give their written consent for participation. The 
organizational chart for this project and project directory (Appendix B) provide 
inforraation on the ex^.ensiveness of the various participants in the project. 

It is apparent from the preceeding descriptions that initial decisions could 
not be made unilaterally, but rather all concerned were involved in a negotiation 
process* As a result, certain compromises were made that impacted upon the program. 
For exasple, broadcast teachers were selected jointly by the school district and 
ISU» The project co-directors provided a set of criteria which they felt met the 
needs of the project, and the school administrators selected the school and teachers 
based upon the presented criteria. All decisions regarding broadcasts were subject 
to technical constraints such as interference with microwave signal, physical 
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aspects of the classroom and the building) time of day concerns) and availability of 
microwave routes. 

Two organizational aspects that changed during the course of the project 
impacted upon the financial management of the project* The first impact came from a 
university-wide change in telephone service* At the tine the proposal was written, 
the cost of a long-distance telephone call to Des Moines was $0*50* This was not 
based upon length of call, so the budget was prepared based upon a $0*50/day for 
telephone service* Less than six months into the project a new service changed the 
rates. Average long distance rates were $10.00/ hour! Consequently, project costs 
rose from $0*50 to $60*00 per day!! 

A second change that has impacted upon TOT is the organizational restructuring 
of WOI-TV w!iich has become separate in r magement from the University and has a 
mandate from the Board of Regents to become a "for-profit" enterprise* During the 
early years of TOT, WOI-TV was dedicated to providing service at minimal cost* The 
charges for all aspv^cts (service, microwave transmission, satellite transmission and 
other activities) is now negotiated as with private vendors. This has increased the 
cost of the technical support significantly from the pilot broadcasts. 

Over the course of the three year project, technical support and advice has 
come from several sources: the Instructional Resources Center (IRC), WOI-TV and the 
Media Resources Center (MRC). In an effort to streamline the decision-mdring 
processes and to facilitate communication^ the MRC has been named the principal 
coordinator of technical services. 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

During the first year of the project efforts were directed towards the 
development of the manual, Observation: Key to Experiential Learning , (Appendix D) 
and the modifications in the introductory elementary education course. El Ed 245* 
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Additionally, efforts were directed towards the expansion of TOT from one classroom 
to a number of sites in a variety of locations* 

Students were directly involved in the design of the course and the 
development and implementation of the new course materials. Student reactions, for 
example, were instrumental in the addition of a one semester hour laboratory 
experience (TOT) to enhance the classroom lectures. 

A key assumption made by project co-directors and college administrators was 
that all faculty would be eager to make use of the TOT resource. It became readily 
apparent that most professors did not have the necessary time or resources to 
integrate TOT into their coursework without assistance. A special faculty 
in-service session was designed to meet the needs of the faculty. Additionally, 
each faculty member was interviewed during the first year of the project to 
ascertain the specific needs of their content areas which TOT might address. 
Information acquired in this manner throughout the project led to the design of a 
project funded by the Iowa Department of Education to cooperatively: plan math and 
science instruction using TOT broadcast teachers and ISU faculty, this merging of 
theory and practice in two areas of great national concern should have a positive 
impact upon preservice teachers observing TOT. 

Once the functional a&pects of an expanded TOT (more classrooms from diverse 
settings on a rotational schedule) and the technical enhancements (acoustical 
materials, wireless microphones, lighting, etc) were addressed, the project 
concentrated on a variety of dissemination activities. Co-directors made 
presentations at most major organizational conferences during the three years of the 
project (Appendix J). Several manuscripts were prepared for publication in the 
professional journals (Appendix K). The popular media, radio, television, and 
newspapers provided extensive local, regional and national dissemination (Appendix 
L). Through these efforts a mailing list of over 300 interested individuals and 
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institutions was created (Appendix M)« These institutions have become the basis of 
ongoing disscnination and recruitment activities. 

During the third year of the project the emphasis was on the development of a 
national consortium of universities. Through the efforts of the Midwest Holmes 
Group, American Association of Teacher Education (AACTE), Association of Teacher 
Educators (ATE), and other organizations, interested members were contacted. With 
the assistance of the ISU Research Foundation (ISURF), daily national satellite 
broadcasts were uplinked for 40 days during Spring- 1988 (Appendix C). Three 
institutions subscribed to receive the full semester of the broadcasts (Appendix U). 
Numerous others observed during uplink to conference sites in order to examine the 
viability of TOT for their teacher preparation programs. 

The ISUBF also produced 9-minute videotape which described the TOT project 
for interested subscribers. These efforts, along with numerous personal and 
telephone contacts, succeeded in increasing the subscription rate to seven 
institutions for Spring, 1989. The delivery of the broadcasts has been changed to 
videotapes due to th^ extensive cost of satellite broadcasts. 

The marketing activities of TOT have been the most troublesome aspect of the 
project. Although the efforts and the successes are far in excess of those proposed 
at the beginning of the project, the efforts have yet to succeed in making the 
project totally self-sufficient. The fundamental question which was not addressed 
in the project, but which has emerged is, **How does one institution of teacher 
education market a service to another institution?" The issues that are involved 
include: university curricula, faculty, copyright law, teacher rights, 
accountability, cost, jurisdiction, administration, and others. Typically, problems 
centered on who should be contacted at an interested institution. If a faculty 
person is the contact, that individual must convince colleagues and administrators 
that TOT is necessary for program enhancement. If the contact person is an 
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administrator I then his/her faculty must be informed and convinced* It is a 
lengthy process with many frustrations* A solution which could be explored would be 
for both faculty and administration to attend a session or in-service activity 
demonstrating the use of TOT for early observational experiences* This, however, is 
costly in terns of time and actual dollars.^ 

The major deviation in the project was to go beyond the "consortium" goal 
towards one of a subscription basis for TOT» The apparent demand from the field led 
us to believe that the project could be maintained through subscriptions* This is 
yet to be determined* At least 40 institutions are needed to support such an 
activity* At this writing, 18% of that goal has been reached. 

The concept of LIVE unedited broadcasts has also come under review* Due to 
varying time zones, many potential receiving institutions would need to videotape 
the broadcasts for delayed presentation* The question then becomes one of 
economics — Is it less expensive to produce videotapes and mail theis to subscribers 
or put the signal on satellite for institutional reception? Subscribers are also 
requesting that some form of indexing be developed to accompany the tapes they 
receive. While extremely useful, this is an additional step which increases the 
cost of the broadcast* 

PROJECT RESULTS 
Institutional and Technical Coordination 

Project coordination with the Department of Elementary Education and with the 
College of Education was enhanced through formation of a TOT Steering Committee 
(Appendix N)* A TOT Advisory Council (Appendi? N), consisting of individuals whose 
talents adequately reflect the expertise defxf/ed in the original proposal, met 
annually to review project guidelines and to examine needs and/or revisions* These 
communication efforts proved valuable in expediting project goals and in enhancing 
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understanding of the project among all participants. Support for the project from 
many areas acv-oss the University has been realized. 

The project's innovative application of technology in teacher preparation faced 
dual challenges of attempting to tr€insmit broadcasts of natural classroom 
proceedings with high audio and visual quality while not disrupting the children's 
learning environment. Broadcast quality from each site was reviewed with technical 
staff from WOI-TV and MRC, and field tests were conducted prior to broadcast from 
each site to assure quality of transmission. 

Coordination and college support has been most evident in the technical support 
provided to the project from ISU's WOI-TV and Media Resources Center (MRC) 
personnel. Implementation advice and technical expertise were provided by these two 
university agencies on all aspects of the leasing, installingi broadcasting, 
scheduling, as well as operational monitoring of the quality of the broadcasts. The 
use of a battery pack lapel microphone by broadcast teachers improved observers* 
ability to hear teachers in small grnup or in one-on-one teaching situations. 
Acoustical flooring and window treatments were suggested for four of the broadcast 
classrooms. Careful coordination with the campus and school districts' telephone 
communications system virtually eliminated the threat of transmission interruption. 

Evaluation of broadcasts from all sites took place at the end of each year. 
Excellent broadcast signals continued to be projected from sites with one exception. 
Sun position during late November tended to distort microwave video transmission 
from one Ames school site. Broadcast scheduling avoided telecasting from Ames 
classrooms during late November. Area audio interference appeared at two sites 
during the second and third years of the project. Advice from technical support 
personnel resulted in discontinuance of TOT broadcasts from classrooms in Douglas 
Elementary in Des Moines and Northwood Elementary in Ames. 
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A telephone in the ISU observation classroom phone was continually Donitored by 
project staff during broadcast hours to receive calls from the broadcast teacher if 
a concern should arise» A phone call to the teacher from project staff after the 
day of broadcast served to summariza program audio and visual quality as well as to 
coamunicate any requests* WOI-TV and MRC have continued to work with Teachers On 
Television during the transition to institutionalization by providing technical 
support and production services* 
Personnel 

Personnel hired for the grant possessed skills which exceeded the originally 
defined criteria* The project secretary exhibited outstanding accuracy and 
efficiency through jaaintenance of careful records, files and correspondence as well 
as careful enforcement of college policy and procedures and funding agency policy 
procedures* 

The broadcast facilitator received very positive evaluation from faculty, 
student observers and TOT teachers (Appendix 6)* She assisted the project 
co-directors in informing faculty of upcoming classroom lessons that would serve to 
reinforce methods' course concepts* The facilitator's knowledge of the broadcast 
teachers' styles, philosophies and curriculum allowed her to present timely, 
informed commentary during classroom proceedings as well as to respond to observers' 
specific questions* Broadcast teachersi upon reviewing videotapes of their 
broadcast sequences, were very positive about the facilitator's comments designed to 
assist observers in their interpretations of classroom proceedings* The facilitator 
met with participating teachers twice prior to a 5-day broadcast sequence and 
contacted them during the broadcast period to determine lesson plans, general 
information and response to specific questions generated by ISU preservice teachers. 
A telephone, installad at each broadcast site, facilitated communication directly 
with the classroom teacher and TOT project personnel* 
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The project secured aiid aaintained observation sites from regular and special 
education classrooms first through eighth grade fros rural, urban and netropolitan 
areas. The inforaation in Appendix B (Basic Data Sheets for Participating Teachers) 
documents the background of the teachers associated with the project. 

All the participating teachers remain extremely positive about the project and 
eager to maintain involvement (Appendix T)« A teacher participant, Mrs« Sharon Lee 
(Des Moines), offered to arrange for broadcast of three parent-teacher conferences. 
Sixty-five ISU students at three ISU campus sites viewed and discussed conferencing 
techniques during this broadcast. Another teacher participant, Mrs. Pat Sievers 
(Des Moines), agreed to broadcast the first week of school, enabling PSTs to observe 
how an experienced teacher greeted children, set rules and created the initial 
positive learning experience. Mrs. Sisvers was also the first TOT broadcast teacher 
to be viewed nationwide via satellite. 

Project Co-Directors were able to complete all of the objectives defined in the 
original proposal. Dr« Merkley assumed responsibility for integration of TOT and 
the observation curriculum into the sophomore-level required course, El Ed 245: 
Strategies in Teaching. Dr. Hoy assumed major responsibility for project 
dissemination and university-wide coordination. During Year 2 of the project, she 
was named to a half-time position as Assistant Dean in the College of Education. 
This position proved to be a valuable companion to the project co-directorship. 
Schools 

The cooperation and enthusiasm of the participating school districts has 
exceeded expectations. Prior to implementation, project co-directors met with 
administrators from each school district to describe the project, the observation 
program needs and projected timeline. Emphasis was placed on identifying classroom 
teachers with teaching skills who would be interested in project participation. For 
purposes of this project, exemplary teaching skills included, but were not limited 
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to the ability to: create a positive classroom environment conducive to learning; 
utilise appropriate teaching resources and instructional sequence; display 
well-developed communication skills including questioning techniques; and display 
effective management techniques. The project has been able to easily secure high 
quality teachers who are eager to participate. A selected model for TOT broadcast 
teachers was developed for future use as teachers join the project (Appendix 0)* 

The personnel of each school hc^ve been extremely cooperative in providing 
a'::cess for wiring, 'copies of curriculum materials and descriptive material about the 
district. In addition, teachers and administrators have secured lOOX parental 
permission for children's participation in the project. 

A regular meeting each semester with school district participants was held to 
discuss project concerns« Invitations to parents of children in broadcast 
classrooms resulted in numerous parental visits to the ISU observation center. 
Videotapes of their classroom broadcasts have been used by individual teachers 
during school open house and parent-teacher conferences. 

Each of the five cooperating school districts remains dedicated to the project 
(Appendix T). The teachers continue to be supportive of TOT and volunteer to 
provide extra experiences. They continue to actively work with the project 
co-directors to make the telecasts and observation manual valuable experiences for 
preaervice teachers. 
Curriculum 

Curriculum in the Department of Elementary Education has been significantly 
enhanced by the project. A manual, Observation: K^y to E meriential Learning 
(Appendix D), was developed in 1985 to prepare students for TOT observations as part 
of an existing junior level course, Strategies in Toaching. 

The manual and TOT observations were piloted in one section (N=61) o^ the 
four-Bection-cour^e curing Spring 1926 in the following manner: 
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1) Purposes of observation in education and the theoretical base for the 
module components were presented in a large class setting (N=61}| with 
practice observation for each aodule component via videocaped segments 
already existing in the departmental library. 

2) Assigned readings from the textbook and TOT observation materials 
supplemented the theory presented in the large class setting. 

3) The TOT broadcasts then served as a practicuo or lab to apply observation 
learnings. The instructor coordinated observation assignments with the TOT 
facilitator. The facilitator was therefore able to reinforce, as the 
stiidents observed, those concepts presented and practiced in class. 

4) Since class size of 61 is less conducive to discussion, small group 
recitations (N=10) were impleaented on a trial basis for students in order 
to provide opportunity for discussion of the TOT observations. This 
approach appeared to be a significant and positive bridge between the whole 
class meeting and individual observation. 

Formative evaluation served as the basis for manual revision and recommendation for 

infusion of TOT and TOT observation requirements throughout the El Ed preparation 

program. As a result. Strategies in Teaching, was moved to the sophomore level as a 

required first course (El Ed 245) in the methods series. An accompanying lab. 

Strategies Practicum (El Ed 268), was created in order to introduce the students, 

via TOT, to the techniques of observation (Appendix H). Enrollment in any section 

of El Ed 245/268 is limited to 30 students. 

During Year 2, in-service by Dr. Tom Good, University of Missouri, for the 

Elementary Education faculty and TOT broadcast teachers and administrators 

concentrated on development of observation requireraents for teacher preparation 

courses. During this in-service, evaluation of the TOT observation materials and 

their integration into the curriculum as well as dialogue with the Elementary 

Education faculty in the development of observation instruments for individual 

courses took place. This facilitated infusion of TOT-related requirements 

throughout the elementary education teacher preparation program at ISU. This was a 

unique opportunity tor professional development of ISU El Ed faculty involved in 

teacher preparation as well as an occasion to further coordinate curricular 

components. Having the TOT teachers at this in-service session allowed the 
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opportunity for further university/school collaboration with a focus on teacher 
preparation for elementary school curriculuQ implementation. 

As a result of Years 1 and 2, the observation aanuai was modified considerably 
and made available to other educators. Objectives and observation foras in the 
manual were revised to enhance clarity and useability. A synthesis of the related 
research for each topic provided undergraduate students with current relevant 
instructional materials. 
Dissemination 

The following efforts were directed to inform the general public and 
educational professionals concerning the TOT project goals and accomplishments: 21 
newspaper articles, 3 newsletters, 42 local, regional and national conferences 
presen^.ations, 5 articles in professional journals, 4 direct mailings to teacher 
preparation institutions, 3 brochures, 6 satellite uplink demonstrations at 
professional meetings, and a videotaped project description (Appendices J-L, P-R). 

As described in the original proposal » regional demonstrations occurred in each 
of the four quadrants of the United States (San Francisco, California; New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Washington., D.C.; Spokane, Washington; Atlanta, Georgia; Houston, Texas). 
Featured in conjunction with professional meetings these uplink demonstrations 
focused on at lea3t one consumer representative such as teacher education faculty, 
preservice teachers, public school teachers and/or employers of ISU graduates and 
proved to be a positive dissemination strategy. 

National recognition of the project was realized in 1387 wlien Teachers On 
Television was named as a finalist for the Distinguished Program in Teacher 
Education award by the Association of Teacher Educators (ATE) (Appendix S). This 
provided validation and credibility to the TOT concept of alternative observation 
opportunities in teacher preparation. 
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Throughout the duration of this project the co-directors have been supported by 
the FIPSE project officer. Encouragement to create a Teacher Education Interest 
Group a»ong the FIPS/1 project directors resulted in a PIPSE Teacher Education 
Project Newsletter which was developed and edited by this project (Appendix P), 
with three volumes disseminated during the FIPSE funding period* The purpose of the 
newsletter was to provide a vehicle for those project directors involved in teacher 
education to discuss current topics of inteiest and to share the successes and 
concerns of their projects. 

Due to difficulty in coordinating meeting dates, the plans to sponsor a Teacher 
Education Cluster meeting during Year 3 were revised. The cluster aeeting 
originally planned for June 6-9, 1988 was rescheduled to coordinate .vith the FIPSE 
directors meeting in October 1988. 
Project Continuation 

Teachers On Television regains an integral cosponent of the elementary 
education teacher preparation program at ISU. Broadcast modifications have been 
made in order to accommodate a subscription concept as well as to accoounodate local 
personnel and curriculum utilization* Currently, broadcasts originate from 8 
different classrooms (grades 1-8) each semester (Appendix C). Each participating 
teacher broadcasts 2 hours a day (9-11 a.m., GST) for a 5-day sequence. A videotape 
of each 2-hour broadcast including facilitator's comments is replayed in the 
observation lab at ISU (11-3, 1-3) for preservice teachers. 

Participating classroom teachers meet with the facilitator and project 
co-directors to plan global aspects of broadcast content so that preservice teachers 
have the opportunity to observe all elementary curricular areas* 

A preobservation interview with the broadcast teacher prior to that teacher's 
broadcast jeek has become an added feature. Teaching philosophy, curriculum 
information, general student information, and a tour of the classroom is obtained 
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during a taped interview in the teacher's room. Preobservation viewing of this tape 
provides preservice teachers with an overview and teacher introduction, thus 
heightening aotivation and readiness for observation* 

In addition, a postobservation interview in the room at the end of the 5-day 
broadcast allows the classrooa teacher to review the week of instruction, to 
highlight the positive lesson sequences, to suggest rationale for various approaches 
and to respond to questions froD observers* 

During the FIPSE funding phase, ISU financed najor facets of the project. For 
exaaple, stipends for participating schools and teachers, as well as substitute 
salaries for broadcast teachers visiting the ISU caapus, and support for sicrowave 
broadcast (Des Moines/Alle&an link) were provided by ISU. MRC has planned and 
installed a control site in Lagoiaarcino Hall as well as assisted in hiring and 
training technicians to mix facilitator coasentary with classroom proceedings. 
Videotape duplication and arrangements for all tape delivery to subscribing 
institutions are both handled by MRC. Uplink costs during Spring Semester 1988 were 
provided by the ISU Research Foundation (ISURF). Since Fall, 1988, ISU has assumed 
all the costs of Teachers On Television. The ISUBF supports secretarial time, 
marketing endeavors, technicians' time, and the cost of copying and sending 
videotapes of TOT broadcasts to jubscribing institutioiis. TOT has the support of 
the Department and College administrators as well as the support of WOI-TV and MRC 
administrators and university administrators. 
Continuation and Extension 

A secondary level component of Teachers On Television is of great interest to 
o }v teacher preparation institutions. Coordination with ISU secondary education 
faculty continues in order to incorporate TOT observations by students in secondary 
education teacher preparation. 
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As a result of dissemination efforts f organizations such as the Illinois Public 
Broadcasting Network and the Missouri School Board Association have expressed 
interest in the use of TOT for teacher in-service. Negotiations with the Missouri 
School Board Association are currently underway and TOT for teacher in-service has 
become a aajor proposal thrust. 

Internalional programming of TOT remains a viable avenue for expansion. 

Dissemination efforts have generated contact from Hitachi Corpora Ion and a recent 

presentation by Dr. Hoy at the Pacific Telecommunications Conference indicated that 

the Pacific region of the United States shows promise for TOT expansion. 

Evaluation of Purpose 

Objective 1: To improve elementary teacher education programs by teaching 
preservice teachers observation techniques. 

Student reactions to TOT and observation achievement as a result of TOT have 
been measured throughout the project. Evaluation efforts have focused primarily on 
sophomore level PSTs since an emphasis of the project was on providing diverse 
observation experiences early in the preparation program. Students are 
overwhelmingly enthusiastic and complimentary about the TOT experiences. On free 
response course evaluations (El Ed 245/268) students consistently name TOT as an 
outstanding feature of the course (Appendix 5). 

Student achievement as a result of the TOT experience has likewise been 
monitored. Initial evaluation efforts indicated that when compared to students who 
had not received observation instruction using TOT, the experimental group (used TOT 
with observation instruction) demonstrated a far superior command of the appropriate 
vocabulary than did the control group, demonstrating the ability of preservice 
teachers to recognize and appropriately label observable teaching behaviors 
(Appendix K). 



More specific evaluation revealed, through data on student performance, that 
Q observation training inaproves preservice teachers* ability to describe, with 
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exaaples, selected teaching behaviors during instruction* Sophosore-level students 

trained in observation were significantly more thorough and more precise in their 

description of motivation techniques and lesson i!^pleaentation than were students 

who only read and discussed (Appendix K)» 

An effort was made to measure students achievement with TOT as compared to 

other media for observation* A study was designed to investigate the effects of 

three different delivery systems (interactive video, Teachers On Television, and 

group discussion) on sophomore PSTs* knowledge of teaching behaviors and ability to 

observe and describe teaching behaviors* Results indicate that students who 

participated in TOT scored significantly higher on a posttest of knowledge of 

specific teacher behaviors than subjects from the other treatment groups* TOT 

students were significantly more accurate in their ability to extract and describe 

teacher behaviors than could students from the other two groups (Appendix K)* 

Objective :i* To improve elementary education programs by providing 

observational experiences in rural, urban and metropolitan 
schools which feature a diversity in student cultural and 
learning characteristics* 

Strong technical support from MBC and HOI-TV has allowed TOT observational 

programming from class rooos in rural, urban and metropolitan schools* During each 

semester of FIPSE funding, TOT offered preservice teachers 80+ hours of observation 

of different grade levels (K-8)* 

Objective 3* To improve elementary education programs by incorporating the 
project into required courses* 

Careful records of students observing via TOT have been maintained in order to 

evaluate the extent of use* Over the three years of the project, TOT provided 

observation opportunities for 7,865 ISU students from 31 different classes* In 

addition, numerous parents of broadcast children and campus visitors observed the 

classroom proceedings (Appendix F)* 
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Number of Nusber of Visitors and 

Student Observers Courses Parents 

1985- 86 2,004 20 72 

1986- 87 2,940 16 187 

1987- 88 2,921 18 204 

Objective 4. To iaprove eleaentary teacher education programs by establishing 
a network of teacher preparation institution nationwide for the 
purpose of exploring the dissemination of TOT. 

The program was subject to rigorous evaluation when submitted to the 

Association of Teacher Educators in 1987 for national competition in the 

Distinguished Program in Teacher Education. Teachers On Television was named one of 

three finalists, recognized by peer review as a unique model within teacher 

preparation. Coordinated dissemination effort, focusing on preservice teacher 

preparation programs, is viewed as successful as measured by the response from the 

profession. Requests for information from 300 teacher preparation institutions 

emphasize the great interest which this project has generated within the profession 

(Appendix T). 

A network of 7 teacher preparation institutions currently utilize TOT 

broadcasts as a regular part of their preservice teacher preparation program. 

Satellite uplink of TOT programming to subscribing institutions continues to be 

pursued, but 2-day delivery of videotapes of the broadcast is an acceptable 

alternative. Subscribing institutions remain very supportive of TOT infusion in 

their curriculum {Appendix U). 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS OF THE ORIGINAL KOJECT OBJECTIVES 

Objective 1. This project will develop and implement an observation module: 
"Observation: Key to Experiential Learning." 

The observation module Observation: Key to Experiential Learning has been 

developed, revised and integrated into coursework in the Elementary Education 

Department at Iowa State University (Appendices D & H). A sophomore level teaching 

methods course. El Ed 245, Strategies in Teaching, and its corresponding observation 

lab. El Ed 268, Strategies Practicum, have been extensively revised to integrate the 
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module* Many additional eleaentary education courses have integrated TOT into class 

work and discussion with positive feedback. In addition , the manual is available 

for use by other teacher preparation institutions, including subscribers to TOT 

Objective 2. This project will help prepare preservice teachers for a variety of 

positions in rural) urban and metropolitan areas which are composed of 
students with a variety of ethnic, socioeconomic, and learning 
character i st i cs • 

The project secured and maintained observation sites from regular and special 
education classrooms kindergarten through eighth grade from rural, urban and 
metropolitan areas during the FIPSE funding period (Appendix B). In addition, PSTs 
were able to observe additional unique segments of TOT broadcasts. Special 
arrangements with broadcast teachers allowed for observation of three parent-teacher 
conferences and observation of the first week of school activities which enabled 
PSTs to observe how an experienced teacher greeted children, set rules and created 
the initial positive learning experience. 

Postbroadcast interviews with the broadcast teachers have given students the 
opportunity to gain insights into the many and varied teaching philosophies and 
styles of the individual participating broadcast teachers as well as a retrospective 
view of the week's activities. 

Results from several studies of TOT measured students reactions, achievements 
and positive benefits from the observation experiences. Data on student performance 
indicated that observation training improves preservice teachers' ability to 
describe, with examples, selected teaching behaviors during instruction. 
Sophomore-level students trained in observation were significantly more thorough and 
more precise in their description of motivation techniques and lesson implementation 
than were students who only read and discussed (Appendix K). 
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Objective 3, To establish private sources of ongoing funding which will enhsnce the 
institutionalization of the project* 

The project co-directors have worked to institutionalize Teachers On Television 

project. Numerous preproposals and proposals have been submitted to external 

funding agencies (Appendix I) in addition to personal contacts and presentations of 

the project. A 9-minute promotional videotape and three TOT brochures were 

developed during the funding period to facilitate this process as well as six 

national satellite uplinks to enable potential subscribers to view the actual 

broadcasts. In addition, interest in the in-service aspect of the project has lead 

to the potential of additional subscribers such as school board associations and 

school districts. The possibility of international expansion of the project is 

another aspect of TOT which has evolved through dissemination of the project. 

Objective 4. To create a consortium of teacher education institutions interested in 
receiving and telecasting classroom broadcasts* 

Sub£^cription costs were determined and appropriate dissemination materials were 
prepared, printed and distributed to interested teacher education institutions* As 
a result of this process, 7 teacher education institutions currently subscribe to 
TOT (Appendix U). Additionally, the Midwest Holmes Group has requested TOT 
information for further review. 

We are satisfied that each of the project's objectives were met in a timely 
fashion and the results in each case exceeded that proposed. The project has been a 
significant activity in the College of Education as well as at Iowa State 
University. In addition, it has impacted on at least 9 other teacher preparation 
institutions across the nation during the FIPSE funding period (Appendix U). While 
innovation is often difficult to integrate this project has been successful. 
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APPEHDIX A. TEACHERS OH TELEVISION TECHNOLOGY 
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Figure !♦ Broadcast classroom 
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APPENDIX B. FIPSE/TOT DIRECTORIES, ORGANIZATIORAL CHART 
AND BROADCAST TEACHERS BASIC DATA SHEETS 
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FIPSE/TOT Directory 
1988^ 



Project Cc'Dlrectoys 

Dr. Mary P. Hoy 
E265 Lagomarcino 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 
294-7003/1915 



Dr. Donna J. Merkley 
NX05 Lagomarcino 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 
294-0661 



WOI Personnel 

Edwerd Powers 
Chief Engineer 
117B WOI 

Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 
294-5376 

Thomas Wheeler 
Uplink Coordinator 
209 WOI 
294-7760 

Darwin Erickson 
Radio-TV Technician 
120 WOI 
294-5417 

Leo Runge 

Asst. Chief Engineer 

117A WOI 

294-3880 



*Area code for this area is (515). 



Facilitator 

Virginia Michel 
N117 Lagonarcino 
294-2^26 



Secretary 

Barb Marvick 
N108 Lagomarcino 
294-1 Q15 



Media Resources Personnel 
Don Rieck 

Assistant Director 

121 Pearson 

Iowa State University 

Ames, lA 50011 

294-8022 

Matt Darbyshire 

Coordinator, Media Distribution 

121 Pearson 

294-8022 

Rod Myers 

Radio-TV Technician 
Exhibit Hall S 
294-2316 
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Participating Public Schools 



Ames, Iowa (Fellows) 

Dr. Ronald Rice 
Superintendent 

Ames Community Schoo? District 
120 S. Kellogg 
Ames> lA 50010 
232-3400 



Fellows Elementary School 

Glenn Connor, Principal 
1400 McKinley Drive 
Ames» lA 50010 
232-1160 

Teachers : 

Shelly Boyd, 5th grade 
Beverly Saxton, 5th grade 
Nancy Frazier, 2nd grade 
Jill Moore, Is.t grade 



Nevada, Iowa (Milford) 

Milford Middle School 

Kenneth Shaw, Superintendent 
Nevada Community Schools 
Nevada, lA 50201 



Des Moines, Iowa (Rice) 

Dr» Donald Brubaker 

Executive Director 

Des Moines Independent Schools 

District 
1800 Grand Avenue 
Des Moines, lA 50307 
242-7725 

Rice Elementary School 

Barbara Sloan, Principal 

3001 Beaver 

Des Moines, lA 50310 

255-7534 

Teachers: 

Pat Sievers, 2nd grade 
Violet Fosselman, Mental 
Disabilities 



Roland, Iowa (Roland-Story) 

Roland-Story Middle School 

Dale Hendricks, Superintendent 
Roland-Story Community Schools 
1009 Story Street 
Story City, lA 50248 



James Walker, Principal 
RR #2 

Nevada, lA 50201 
382-2783 

Teachers: 

Marcie Osmundson, 6th grade 
Joe Toot, 6th grade 



David Hemphill, Principal 
206 S* Main 
Roland, lA 50236 
388-4348 

Teacher: 

Jerry Pierce, 7-8 th grade 
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ISU College of Education Administration Personnel 



Dr. Virgil S. Lagomarcino 
Dean, College of Education 
E262 Lagomarcino 
Iowa State University 

MS, lA 50011 

H-7000 



Dr. Richard Warren^ Director 

Research Institute for Studies in Education 

E265 Lagomarcino 

Iowa State University 

294-7009 



Dr. Harold Dilts 

Associate Dean, College of Education 

E264 Lagomarcino 

Iowa State University 

Ames, lA 50011 

294-7002 



Dr. Thomas Weible, Chair 
Departtoent of Elementary Education 
N131 Lagomarcino 
Iowa State University 
292-7010 



Dr. Wallace Schloerke 
Coordinator, Student Services 
E105 Lagomarcino 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50010 
294-7004 
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TOT DIRECTORY AT A GLANCE 



Mary P. Hoy E265 Lagomarcino 

Donna J, Merkley N105 Lagomarcino 

Virginia Michel N117 Lagomarcino 

Barb Marvick • N108 Lagomarcino 

Des Moines 
Dr. Donald Brubaker 
Executive Director, Des Moines 

Independent Comunity School District 
1800 Grand Avenue 
Des Moines, lA 50307 
(242-7725) 

Mr. Pat Moran, Assistant Director 
(Same address) 

Rice Elementary 

Mrs. Barbara Sloan, Principal 

Rice Elementary School 

3001 Beaver 

Des Moines, lA 50310 

(255-7534) 

Violet Fosselcan, MD Room 
Pat Sievers, 2nd grade 



294-7003/1915 
294-0661 
294-2426 
294-1915 



11/88 



Ames 



Dr. Ronald Rice 

Superintendent 

Ames Community Schools 

120 S. Kellogg 

Ames, lA 50010 

(232-3400) 

Dr. Luther Kisex*, Associate Superintendent 
(Same address) 

Fellows Elementary 

Mr. Glen Connor, Principal 

Gertrude Fellows Elementary 

1400 McKinley Drive 

Ames, lA 50010 

(232-1160) 

Mrs. Shelly Boyd, 5th grade 
Mrs. Beverly Saxton, 5th grade 
Mrs. Nancy. Frazier, 2nd grade 
Mrs. Jill Moore, 1st grade 



Roland-Story Hiddle School 
Mr. Dale Hendricks, Superintendent 
Roland-Story Cotnmmunity Schools 
1009 Story Street 
Story City, lA 50248 
(733-4301) 

Mr. David Hemphill, Principal 
Roland-Story Middle School 
206 S. Main 
Roland, lA 50236 
(388-4348) 

Mr. Jerry Pierce, 7th-8th grade 



Milford Middle School 
Mr. Kenneth Shaw, Superintendent 
Nevada Community Schools 
Nevada, lA 50201 
(382-2783) 

Mr. James Walker, Principal 
Miiford Middle School 
RR #2 

Nevada, lA 50201 
(382-2225) 

Ms. Marcie Osmundson, 6th grade 
Mr. Joe Toot, 6th grade 



ISU College of Education Administrators 

Dr. Tom Weible N131 Lagomarcino 294-7010 

Dr. Richard Warren E265 Lagomarcino 294-7009 

Dr. Harold Dilts E264 Lagomarcino 294-7002 

Dr. Wallace Schloerke E105 Lagomarcino 294-7004 
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FIPSE/TOT PROJECT DIRECTORY 



Project Directors 
Mary P. H07 and Donna J. Merkley 



WOI-TV/Equipment 



Chief Engineer Secretary 
Ed Powers Sharon Otto 

Radio /TV Technician 
Darwin Erickson 



7 
/ 




\ 



A. 



Facilitator 
Virginia Michel 



Secretary 
Barb Marvick 



Media Resources/Equipment 



/ 



DES MOINES 




Asst. Director Media Coordinator 
Don Rieck Matt Darbyshire 

Radio/TV Technician 
Rod Myers 



^SCHOOLS 



Exec. Director 



Asst. Director 



Dr. Don Brubaker Mr. Pat Moran 
Secretaiy 
Patsy Sullivan 



Rice Elementary 



Principal 
Barbara Sloan 



Teachers 
Pat Sievers — 2nd 
Violet Fosse Iman — 
Mental Disabilities 



ROLAND/ STORY MIDDLE SCHOOL 



AMES 



Superintendent 
Dr. Ronald Rice 



Fellows Elementary 



Principal 
Glenn Connor 



Associate Superintendent 
Dr. Luther Kiser 



Teachers 
Shelly Boyd— 5ch 
Bev Saxton — 5 th 
Nancy Frazier— 2nd 
Jill Moore— 1st 



NEVADA MIDDLE SCHOOL 



Superintendent 
Kenneth Shaw 



Principal 
James Walker 



Superintendent Principal 
Dale Hendricks David Hemphill 

Teacher 
Jerry Pierce— 7th & 8th 



Teachers 
Marcie Osmundson— 6t:h 
Joseph Toot— 6th 



College Administrators Associated with 

Teachers On Television 

Dr. Thomas Weible, Chair, Elementary Education 

Dr» Richard Warren, Director, R.I.S.E. 

Dr. Harold Dilts, Associate Dean, College of Education 

.Dr. Wallace Schloerke, Student Services 
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Listing of TOT Subscriptions 
1988 



Appalachian State University 

Dr. William Blanton 
202D Edwin Duncan Hall 
Appalachian St^te University 
Boone, NC 28608 
(704) 262-6055 



Northern Arizona University 

Dr. Daniel Peterson 
Coordinator, Skills Lab Project 
Northern Arizona University 
CO. Box 5774 
Flagstaff, AZ 86011 
(602) 523-2611 



Purdue University 



University of Minnesota 



Dr. Donald Ferris 

Room 202F Education Building 

Purdue University 

West Lafayette, IN 47907 

(317) 494-2363 (0) 

(317) 463-5879 (H) 



Dr. Diane Monson 

Dept. of Curriculum & Instruction 
145 Peik Hall 
University of Minnesota 
159 Pillsbury Drive, SE 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 
(612) 625-3310 



University of South Dakota 



Ohio State University 



Dr. Donald Potter, Chair 
Curriculum and Inst rue td on 
University of South Dakota 
414 E. Clark 
Vermillion, SD 57069 
(605) 677-5207 



Dr. Victor Rentel, Associate Dean 
College of Education, 149 Arps Hall 
Ohio State University 
1945 N. High Street 
Columbus, OH 43210 
(614) 292-5790 



Central Michigan University 

Dr. Tom Kromer 

Central Michigan University 

317 Ronan Hall 

Mt. Pleasant, MI 48859. 

(517) 774-3975 



erJc 
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FIPSE/TOT Directory 
1987-88 



Project Co-Directors 

Dr. Mary P. Hoy 
E265 Lagomarc:ino 
iowa State University 
Ames. !A 50011 
29^-7003/1915 



Dr. Donna J. Merkley 
N105 Lagomarcino 
Iowa State University 
Ames. lA 50011 
29M]681 



Facilitator 

Virginia Michel 
N1 17 Lagomarcino 
294-2q28 



Secretary 

Barb Marvick 
N108 Lagomarcino 
294-1915 



WOl Personnel 

Edward Powers 
Chief Engineer 
11 78 WOl 

Iowa State University 
Ames. lA 50011 
294-5378 



Thomas Wheeler 
Uplink Coordinator 
209 WOl 
29'4-7780 



Media Resources Personnel 

Don Rieck 

Assistant Director 

121 Pearson 

Iowa State University 

Ames. I A 50011 

294-8022 



Matt Derbyshire 

Coordinator. Media Distribution 

121 Pearson 

294-8022 



Darwin Erickson 
Radio-TV Technician 
120 WOl 
294-5417 

Leo Runge - 
Asst. Chief Engineer 
117A WOl 
294-3680 



Rod Myers 
Radio-TV Technician 
Exhibit Hal! S 
294-2318 
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Participating Public Schools 



Am88« Iowa [Fellows & Northwood] 

□r. Luther Kiser 

Acting Superintendent 

Ames Community School Oistrict 

120 S* Kellogg 

Ames* lA 50010 

232*3400 



Fellows Elementary School 

Glenn Connor* Principal 
moo McKinley Drive 
Ames* lA 500 10 
232-1160 

Teachers: 

Shslly 8oyd* 5th grade 
Baveriy Saxton, 5th grade 



Northwood Elementary 

Glenn Connor* Principal 
601 -2Bth Street 
Ames* I A 50010 
232-1490 

Teachers: 

Judy AmFahr* let grade 
Barb Koestr^* tst grade 
Glenna Beni;»*-2nd grade 
□oris Ulvestad* 2nd grade 



Nevada* Iowa [Milford] 

Milford Middle School 

James Walker* Principal 
RR 92 

Nevada* I A 50201 
382*2783 

Teachers: 

Marcie Osmundson* 6th grade 
Joe Toot* 6th grade 

Boone, iowa [United Community] 

United Community School 

Kenneth Frszier* Principal 
Rural Route 
Boone* lA 50038 
M32-5319 

Teacher: 
Amy Kruse 



□es Moines* Iowa [Douglas & Rice} 

□r* Donald Brubaker 
Executive Director 
□ss Moines Indspendent Schools 
District 

1600 Grand Avenue 
Das Moines* lA 50307 
2H2-7725 

Douglas Elementary School 

Helen Oliver* Principal 
3800 Douglas 
Oes Moines* I A 50317 
265^388 

Teachers: 

Sharon Lee* 3rd grade 
John Randolph* 3rd grade 

Rice Elementary 

Robert Hyde* Principal " 

3001 Beaver 

Oes Moines* 50310 

255-7534 

Teachers: 

Violet Fosselman* MD Room 
Pat Sievers* 2nd grade 



Roland* Iowa [Roland-Story] 

Roland-Story Middle School 

□avid Hamphiil* Principal 
208 S. Main 
Roland* lA 50238 
38&^3t48 

Teacher: 

Jerry Pierce* 7-ath grade 
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ISU Col legs of Education Administration Personnel 



Dr. Virgil S. Lagomarcino 
Dean* College of Education 
E262 Lagomarcino 
Iowa State University 
Ames. I A 50011 
29q-7000 



Or. Harold Dilts 

Associate Dean, College of Education 

E26^ Lagomarcino 

Iowa State University 

Ames. I A 50011 

2gq-7002 



Or. Richard Warren. Director 

Research Institute for Studies in Education 

E265 Lagomarcino 

lows Slate University 

29M-7009 



Dr. Thomas Weible. Chair 
Department cif Elementary Education 
N131 Lagomarcino 
Iowa State University 
292-7010 



□r. Wallace Schloerke 
Coordinator. Student Services 
El 05 Lagomarcino 
Iowa Stnta University 
Ames. I A 50010 

29^-700^ 
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FIPSE/TOT PROJECT DIRECTORY 



Project Directors 
Mary P. Hoy and Donna J* Merlcley 



WOI^TV/Equipment 



Chief Engineer Secretary 
Ed Powers Sharon Otto 

Radio/TV Technician 
Darwin Erickson 



/I 



V 



Facilitator 
Virginia Michel 



Secretary 
Barb Marvick 



Media Resources/Equipment 



/ 



Asst. Director Media Coordinator 
Don Rieck Matt Darbyshire 

Radio/TV Technician 
Rod Myers 



DES MOINES 



Exec« Director Asst. Director 
Dr. Don Brubaker Mr. Pat Moran 
Secretary 
Patsy Sullivan 




AHES 



Acting Superintendent 
Dr. Luther Kiser 



Rice Elementary 



Principal 
Robert Hyde 



Douglas Elementary 



Principal 
Helen Oliver 



Teachers 
Pat Sievers— 2nd 
Violet Fosselman*- 
Mental Disabilities 

Teachers 
Sharon Lee--3rd 
John Randolph- -3rd 



Fellows Elementary 



Northwood Elementary 



Principal 
Glenn Connor 



Teachers 
Shelva Boyd— 5th 
Beverly Saxton— 5th 



Teachers 
Glenna Bents --2nd 
Doris Ulvestad--2nd 
Barbara Koester--lst 
Judy Amfahr--lst 



ROLAND/STORY MIDDLE SCHOOL 4 



3< 



Superintendent Principal 
Dale Hendricks David Hemphill 

Teacher 
Jerry Pierce~7th & 8th 

College Administrators Associated with 
Teachers On Television 



W NEVADA MIDDLE SCHOOL 



Superintendent 
Kenneth Shaw 



Principal 
James Walker 



Teachers 
Marcie Osmundson--6th 
Joseph Toot— 6th 

^ Ur UTED COMMUNITY SCHOOL (Boone) | 
Superintendent /Principal 
Kenneth Frazier 
Teacher 
Amy Kruse— -Resource Room 



Dr* Thomas Weible^ Chair > Elementary Education 

Dr* Richard Warren » Director, R.I*S.E» 

Dr* Harold DiltSt Associate Dean, College of Education 

Dr* Wallace Schloerke^ Student Services 
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Description of 
Teacher on Television Classrooms 
1986-87 



Urban Schools: 

Des Moines, Iowa (Iowa's largest city, K-12 district enrollment of 
30,309) ' 

- Rice Elementary - a K-3 building (N»395) 

Ms» Pat Sievers - a 2nd grade classroom 

Ms» Violet Fosselman - a self-contained mental retardation 

classroom 

- Douglas Elementary - one of the largest elementary enrollments 

in Iowa (N»577) 
Mr» John Randolph - candidate for Teacher of the Year - 

3rd grade 

Ms» Sharon Lee - an Iowa Teacher of the Year - 3rd grade 
Suburban Schools: 

Ames, Iowa (location of Iowa State University, K-12 district 
enrollment of 4,364) 

- Fellows Elementary - a K-6 school 

Ms» Marjorie Switz - 1st grade 
Ms» Nancy Frazier - 2nd grade 

Ms» Bev Saxton - 5th grade departmentalized science and 
language arts 

Ms» Shelly Boyd - 5th grade departmentalized math and 
social studies 

Rural Schools: 

Nevada, Iowa (county seat community with K-12 district enrollment 
of 1,404) 

- Milfofd Middle School - located in - rural township buildiug 

6 miles from town, grades 5-6 

Mr» Joe Toot - departmentalized 6th grade 

Ms» Marcie Osmundson - departmentalized 6th grade 

Roland-Story, Iowa (2 omall rural communities of Norwegian heritage, 
K-12 district enrollment of 902) 

- Middle School - grades 5-8 

Mr» Jerry Pierce - 8th grade language arts 

United Community of Boone (a rural district with no major towns, 
K-12 district enrollment of 312) 

Mr» Mitch Miller - high school football coach, 6th grade 
Ms» Amy Brown - multicategorical resource room with learning 

disabled, mentally retarded and behavior 

disordered students 



Teachers on Television 
1986-87 



Gertrude Fellows Elementary 

Shelva J* Boyd 
Hanc'j K. Frazier 
Beverley L. Saxton 
Marjorie Switz 



Douglas Elementary 

Sharon J* Lee 
John R. Randolph 



Rice Elementary 

Patricia L. Sievers 
Violet Fosselman 



Milford Middle School 

Marcie Osmundson 
Joseph L* Toot 



United Community School 

Amy L. Brown 
Mitch Miller 



Roland-Story Middle School 
Jerry Pierce 
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1985-86 



FIPSE/TDT PROJECT DIRECTORY 
Project Directors 




I Don Brubaker / Pat Moran 



AKES 

Asst. Superintendent 



DES HOINES 
Exec^ Director Assistant Director 



Luther Kiser 


Principal* 


Fellows School 


Glenn Connor 


Secretary 




Teachers 


Hrs* Lem 


Nancy Frazier - 2nd 
Beverly Saxton - 5th 
Shelly Boyd - 5th 
Tina Oderman - Transition 



Rics Elementary/ 


V Secretary 




Principal / 


\ Patsy SulllvanJ 



Robert Hyde | 



NEVADA 
Princlpcl 



^ 

United Coninunlty (BOONE) 
Principal 



Teachers 



James Walker 



Kenneth Frazier 



Teachers 



Teachers 



Pat Slevcrs - 2nd 
Violet Fosselroan - Hent. Dis. 



K^rcle Osmundson - 6th 
Joe Toot - 6th 



Haaee tAcLean - Resource 



Douglas Elementary 
Principal 



Helen Oil 


ver 1 


Teachers 




John Randolph • 3rd 


Sharon Lee 


- 3rd 



ROLAND-STORY 
Principal 



David Hemphill 




Teacher 






Jerry Pierce 



College Administrators Associated with Project 



Dr. Thomas Weible, Chair, Elementary Ejlucation 

Dr. Fred Gilbert, Assistant Dean 

Dr. Richard Warren, Director of RISE 

Dr. Harold Dilts, Associate Deun 

Dr. Wallace Schloerke, Student Services 
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Project Co-Directors: 

Dr. Mary P. Hoy 
N119 Quadrangle 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 

Dr. Donna J. Merkley 
N105 Quadrangle 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 

Secretary: 

Mrs. Barbara J. Marvick 
N108 Quadrangle, ISU 

Facilitator: 

Mrs. Virginia Michel 
N117 Quadrangle, ISU 

Evaluator: 

Dr. Mary Williams Ahmed 
N115 Quadrangle, ISU 



Assistant Chief Engineer 

Mr. Dale Larsen 
120A WOI, ISU 

Secretary: 

Mrs. Betty Rynson 
117 WOI, ISU 

Receptionist 

Ms. Anita Fincham 
WOI, ISU 

TV-Radio Technician 

Mr. Darwin Erickson 
120 WOI, ISU 

Supervisor Plant Service 

Mr. Leo Runge 
120 WOI , ISU 



FIPSE/TOT DIRECTORY 

294-8514 
294-0661 

294-1915 

294-0668/2426 

294-1915 
WOI Personnel 
294-5560 

294-4247 
294-3814 
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294-3814 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Ames> Iowa 



Assistant Superintendent 



Dr. Luther Kiser 
120 S. Kellog 
Ames, lA 50010 



232-3400 



Principal 



Mr. Glen Connor 
Gertrude Fellows Elementary 
1400 McKinley Drive 
Ames, lA 50010 



232-1160 



Secretary 



Mrs- Lem 



;^2-1160 



Fellows Elementary 
Transition Teacher 

Mrs, Tina Oderman 
Second Grade 

Mrs, Nancy Frazier 

Fifth Grade 

Mrs, Shelly Boyd 
Mrs, Beverly Saxton 

Das Moines, Iowa 

Executive Director 

Dr, Don Brubaker 284-7725 
1800 Grand Avenue 
Des Moines, lA 50307 

Assistant Director 

Mr, Pat Moran 
Secretary 

Ms, Patsy Sullivan 
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Pes Moines, Iowa (cont.) 
Douglas Elementary School 
Principal 

Ms. Helen Oliver 265-0366 

3800 E. Douglas 

Des Moines, lA 50317 

Secretary 

Third Grade 

Mr. John Randolph 
Ms. Sharon Lee 

Rice Elementary School 
Principal 

Mr. Robert Hyde ■ 255-7534 

3001 Beaver 

Des Moines, lA 50310 

Secretary 

Second Grade 

Ms. Pat Sievers 
Mental Disabilities 

Ms. Violet Fosselman 



382-2225 

Ob 



Nevada, Iowa 

Principal 

Mr. James Walker 
Mil ford Middle School 
RR HZ 

Nevada, lA 50201 
Sixth Grade 



Ms. Marcie Osmundson 




4 

Roland-Story City, Iowa 

Superintendent 

Mr. Dale Hendricks 733-4301 
1009 Story 

Story City, lA 50248 
Principal 

Mr- David Hemphill 388-4348 
206 S. Main 
Roland, I A 50236. 

Secretary 

Mrs* Linda Donohue 
Eighth Grade 

Mr. Jerry Pierce 

Boone » lov/a 

United Community Schools 

Superintendent 

Mr. Kenneth Frazier 432-5319 
Rural Route 
Boone, lA 50036 

Secretary 

ResoJrce Teacher 

Mrs. Magee McLean 
Sixth Grade 

Mr. Mitch Miller 
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College of Education Administration 
Associated with Project 



Dr. Thomas Weible 294-7010 

Chairman, Dapartnient of 
Elementary Education 

Or. Fred Gilbert 294-5471 
Assistant Dean 

Dr. Richard Warren 294-7009 
Director, RISE * 

Dr. Wallace Schloerke 294-7004 
Director, Student Services 

Dr. Harold Dilts 294-7002 
Associate Dean 



ORGANIZATIONAL CHART OF INTERACTION 



Asst. 
Dec;; 



I 

! Secretary 



I 

j University- -Genera I 



Dean 

College of Education 



I 



I . Assoc. 
I Dean 



Secretary 



Department Head t 




Account ine 
\ \ Pnvrol 1 

\ \ i — 
\ \'- 

\ \ \ Te Icconmunicat ions 

^ \ - - ■ 

Media Resources 
Center 



i Secretary ] 




I Printine/Publication 



Educational Student 
Services 



WO I -TV 

I 



Secretary 



Teachers On Television 
Project Co-Directors 



Secretary IT \ 



! 

i Facilitator 



XI 



Secretary t j 



Principals. 

Directors of 

5 j?chool districts 



Consortium j ; General j 
Subscribers J » Public ! 



13 t cache 
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Teachers On Television classrooas during funding period 



Rural 


1. 


Mr. Joe Toot (Nevada) 




1985-88 


2. 


Mrs. Marcie Osnundson (Nevada) 




1985-88 


3. 


Mrsc Magee McClean (United Comaunity) 




1985-86 


4. 


Mr. Mitch Miller (United Coamunity) 




1586-87 


5. 


Ms. Aiy Kruse (United CoBBunity) 




1986-88 


6. 


Mr. Jerry Pierce (Roland-Story) 




1986-88 



Urban 

It Mrs* Jill Hoore (Anes) 
1988 

2. Mrs. Majorie Switz (Ames) 

1986- 87 

3# Mrs* Barbara Koester (Aaes) 

1987- 88 

4. Mrs. Judy Aafahr (Aaes) 
1987-88 

5* Mrs. Glenna Bents (Ames) 
1987-88 

6. Mrs. Nancy Frazier (Aaes) 
1982-86, 1988 

7. Mrs. Doris Ulvestad (Aaes) 
1987-88 

8. Mrs. Shelly Boyd (Ames) 
1985-88 

9. Mrs. Bev Saxton (Ames) 
1985-88 

10. Mrs. Christina Oderaan 
1985-86 



Metropolitan 

1. Mrs. Pat Siever3 (Des Moines) 
1985-88 ; 

2. Mrs. Violet Fosi^laan (Des Moines) 
1985-88 i' 

3. Mrs. Sharon Lee ^'( Des Moines) 
, } 985-88 

4* Mr. John Randolph .'(Des Moines) 

1985-88 gQ 



6th grade — Science, Social 
Studies 

6th grade— Language Arts, Math 
Special Education Resource Room 
6th grade 

Special Education Resource Room 
7th-8th grade—Language Arts 

1st grade 
1st grade 
1st grade 
1st grade 
2nd grade 
2nd grade 
2nd grade 

5th grade—Language Arts, 

Social Studies 

5th grade— Science, Math 

K (academically talented) 
2nd grade 

Mental Disabilities Room 
3rd grade ~ - . . 

3rd grade 
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BASIC DATA SHEET Date |~ X^-^C> 

Name Alff S i\i>\ y/^ £ y ^ Telephone: home ^62-3^ 

school %iZ''ilG>0 

Home Address \\ j fj. ^wrpjTSiAe. fi^rrxp^'^^ StOf O 

Name and Location of School 'feMou) S 



Subject and Grade Level l^i'-Pf^ C-tfa^}€^ 



Years in Present Position { y Total Years of Teaching Experience 

Name and Address of School Principal <2^\es\vy CjOi/\viof' 



Previous Teaching Experience: 

Dates Institution & Location Position 

Professional Preparation: ^ ' 

Dates Institution & Location Position 



Professional Organization^- and Honors: 



Signed: . 



BASIC DATA SHEET Date January 30, 1986 

Name Mrst Beverly Lee Saxton Telephone: home 233-1386 

school 232-1160 

Home Address 1318 Glendale Ames, Iowa ' 

Name and Location of School 'Gertrude Fellows School 1400 McKinley Am es 

Subject and Grade Level 5th - Science & Language Arts 

Years in Present Position Total Years of Teaching Experience 39 

Name and Address of School Principal Mr« Glenn Connor 

Ames, Iowa 

Previous Teaching Experience: 

Dates Institution & Location Position 



1966 to present 


Fellows School *- Ames 


Teacher 


5 years 


West Marshall (State Center) 


Teacher 


2 years 


Earlham 


Teacher 



9 years Panora-Linden Teacher 



Professional Preparation: 

Dates Institution & Location Position 



1969 Drake University B>S> 

D rake University M>S> 

30 hrs« above Master - ISU, U of I, U.N. !• 



Professional Organizations and Honors: 

National Science Teacher, NEA> ISEA> AEA> Community Recognition 



ERIC 



Signed: 



BASIC DATA SHEET Date 9 / ^ I 

Name \\cx T.o.Jsj 1^ ^"^Z ^ ' ^ ^ Telephone: home -.^ "' 



school 



Home Address !? .R ■ J "p? o r 'rljc-- "^v ^ • ■ - - S ■ i <^ 
Name and Location of School {-^llr xi;-:^ t:: i/ytt^'- vj r*' / -"•^t r- \ 

Subject and Grade Level (^r/:^ gle^ ^be^ -isvAo' i '\ C^'^ ^ 

Years in Present Position / 0 Total Years of Teaching Experience 

Name and Address of School Principal len'n C^a V'^ r 



Previous Teaching Experience: 

Dates Institution & Location Position 



Professional Preparation: 

Dates „^ _ Institution & Location ^ . Position 



\-\vU^-(i;.Hm Lufe-vck.TX 

117?: U iA;ver<>;iy ^-f K|or4Kt^rA /^^^r^r K I U > XK 

Professional Organizations and Honof^: ^ 

fA:^V•^. PTA ^ 

O Signed: .^^ ^ ' //? r.' • ; 

EJJC ? V ^ . 



BASIC DATA SHEET Date Ana^cf -roftft 

Name jiii susanne Moore Telephone: home 232-530 9 

school 232-1160 

Home Address 301 E. 13th, Ames, Iowa 

Name and Location of School Fellows Eleiuouira ' ^ School 

1400 McKinley Ave*, Ames, Iowa 50010 

Subject and Grade Level 1st Grade Teache r 

(Fellov's) 

Years in Present Position 9 years Total Years of Teaching Experience i6 
Name and Address of School Principal Glenn Connor 



1509 Wheeler Dr. , Ames, Iowa 



Previous Teaching Experience: 




Dates 


Institution & Location 


Position 


1977-1979 


Roosevelt Elementary, Ames. Towa 


1st Grr-de 


1972-1977 


Whit tier Elementary, Ames, Iowa 


1st Grade 


1971-1972 


Whittier Elementary, Ames, Iowa 


Title I Tutor 



Professional Preparation: 

Dates Institution & Location Position 



1967- 


-1969 


Iowa Central Community College, Webster City, -Student 


,T%q- 




Iowa 

Unlv6r<}lt7 NorfTiP-m Trmra. TpHa-r Trail r . Tr.T.Ta- Student 


1970- 


-1971 


Iowa State Tiniversltv, Ames, Iowa Student 





Professional Organizations and Honors: 




BASIC DATA SHEET 



Date 



Name 



Home Address 



Name and Location of School 



Telephone: home 



school 



Subject and Grade Level 



Years in Present Position 



Total Years of Teaching Experience 



Name and Address of School Principa.1 



Previous Teaching Experience: 



Dates 



Institution % Location 



Position 



'■h. 



/ 



Dates 



Institution & Location 



Position 



/ I ^ './" A.., /-/ 



-^r^; 



-Professional Organizations and Honors: 

fj/dk^-^nP 'yJun<M.{!. A:tr:A/c^^j /Ij^U/yk/z/'x:^- 



ERIC 




i7 



BASIC DATA SHEET Date ) - IK?^- 'li 

Name v vK^K-l^ fXv ■J ( <y\(k r\ Telephone: home ?Q ^.(^73 

school ."X^.^ - ! ) (, 0 

Home Address M-'Z A.S'v A \^.^ir\^ ToiAiT'v - 

Name and Location of School R - U < vy S . Q- KOr C, \ \ 4 C)0 s^A^ t\ \ '.'.ij 

Subject and Grade Level '~\ ■r n,\\-M<\,(^ cXl.r> K xx II- / C .0 f'-iv.- ^ 

Years in Present Position 3 Total Years of Teaching Experience _j, 

Nime and Address of School Principal (c-^jpArx Cf Ar\>>v — I t^-iif/\,>V 
v-'k.Kqo ^ 



Previous Teaching Experience: 

Dates Institution & Location Position 

f Z. ~ . . n ^ 

Professional Preparation: 

D^tes Institution & Location Position 



Professional Organizations and Honors: 



i^lta Signed: / i/u 'u .yj^ Az.> / ' }/,: '\ ;•?;/-/ ; ; 



STAFF MEMBERS 
PERSONNEL INFORMATION 
IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 
of Science and Technology 



,. N.„« „. « Ai,JJxi: JicL±[i. .4iat!fe/. i/Mr3.rI^7i5~ 

Last First Mtddlc Social Security Number 



2. AOdreiiS (stipei number) a. Ames address 

b. Home 

3. Name and addicss ot nearest relative 



.„ _ JojM:i...lMJh)xh.^^^^ 

4. Date of birth. .Place of birth.. 

Physical defects (if any) - - 

6. Citizenship: — 

If foreign bom, date of flr«t paper* Date of naturalization 

7. Marital atatus. Single Married- jffT.- Widow Widouer Divoiced Separated 

8. Married pcrson.s Hsi spouse's name xJo^.^jAi^.,...3^.^^/l£rLjA^^ 



9. Children: Names and dates ot birth. 



.yj'dm.L...9-A:Jj3. 



10. EDUCATION: 



Nami: I^ation DiioaKic Year Honois Rm:iw:i» 



HUh schoo, ShJc^e^}. ^.^Jrj. /A^ ..,^^sS^Sg&:V 

CoUece or .. /sS...<^./ /^^^S. 3A.... dlO (^p^^^^^^^^ 

University . « — 

U. Honorary fratcrnitlet and profetfilonal aocietica , 

12. Major aubjecLs: — j 

a. In undcrsraduato work.. 

b. In ci'Aduate work.. 



13. KORKIGN I.ANCUAGl-:. What lanRiia*;es other than English do you speak rradily 



What lati):na;;cs nthiM rh;iu KttKlish do you read readily. 



H. PHKSKNT POSITION /Z.-f-W^V.-.J^i*^^^^^ M r 



(Ovar) 

ERIC 



STAFF MEMBERS 
PERSONNEL INFORMATION 
IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 
of Science and Tecbaology 



1. Name in full. 



. Social Security Numher 

2. Address (atim number) a. Ames address '7.Un.....J^C(0/2?ykl^.. i.,„„„. ^^^^'0^3 

b. Home 

3. Name and address of nearest relative.... .'^i^^>^<^Cii^^..7^?.'Z..!^^ . 6lyX>te.^ 
i. Date of blrth..../^.:.Z."..14 PlaceCf bM^----(^^-^'.'id(]^^ 

3. Hoight.jf.-.^.^.! Weiel't.../^5^... Physical defects (if iny)...7^T. 

6. CUix«„.hip: ..Udd If foreign bom. date of fmt paper. ..rT. Date of naturaliration 

T. Marital atatus: Single Married^, widow. Widouer Divorced Separated 

S. Married persons list spouse's name -^^^^^-.^..^^^CTJ^^tt: 

9. Children: Names and dates of birth - 

10. EDUCATlOaN: 

HUh School y.CDXUXa^.AijL^^^^^^ /%f 

College or 

ynlverslty (/PJM5jJjf.c£ji^^^^^ ..A'A.. IRhl 

1 1. Honorary frotemUics and professional socictiea 

12. Major BubjecLs: 
In undergraduatf '^(^T)i.Ml^/M/XU/J^^^ 



a. 

b. In craduntc work. 



13. tORKioN I.ANOUAGK. What lanfiUi^^es other than English do you speak readily ,777., 
What laii):it:i^i^ ofjii-r ihati Kii};lffli do you read readily 7777. 



. .h..i^es / 



£3- 



STAFF MEMBERS 
PERSONNEL INFORMATION 
IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 
of Science and Technology 



1. NHnie In full LAc-s. 5.:i:i.tibAr.if .■-!'..<>..0. tiJlOrJlli-.'^Sh'.!^. 

FlMt Mtddlc Social Secuniy Number 

2. Address (slim immber) a. Ames address. -^/•-*i.^/^.Jlll^.?^ t'SiL': VIii«ii«'rxl1i; '.IS^^^^ 



b. Home Jili.CXt^. 

3. Name and address of nearest i elative. JlJyi. ..JlLjlS^hjll JlzlL^^i.^'kUli. L1lL\ V^id.^l''Si'AlLi^.^Cl.^. 

\. Date of birth-..! \z?.\lz Place of \AxX\\hCjXrJii'2j.LljJjL^.iJ ^.-'.y^JA-il 

r» HMghi n.-.i. Weiglit Physical defects (if any)-^v.^/vjC: i 

6. Citizenship: • If foreign bom, date of first papers Date of naturalization 

T. Marital status: Single _ Married— ?w_-_ Widow Widouer— Divoiced Separated.. - 

8 Married persons list spouse's name. — iJLCl-J^-^- .\u^*x'.liS^I . . . . . 

9. Children: Names and dates of blrth-il i-liL-A-bc/lO.Cil-./j?'^^^^^^^ 

. 7'^ ' 

10. EDUCATION: 

Namk Location Dkobkf. Year Hono»s Reckiv££i 

High School lllL^cjih£jjlh:-i'.o. 

CoUegc or .^f^c::i:^J.- V.^jf^. W f}i<:5f _ 

University L^^ihzr.j2i!^':j\u hc.Cjj/:aJj. d/^.'.. C'J.Z 

11. Honorary fraternities ond professional societies h^^hiJlyUiillVrA /"iit-'"!. - 

12. Major subjects: 

a. in undergraduate work— j^jjf C{ X tj. i'S2. - / — N-ii iZ.'- -^-O « 

b. In graduate work - - - 

13. I'ORKIUN I.AN(iUAGi:. What laiiguuftes other than Knglish do you speak readily ^/Sl^fc 



Wiiiit litti;;it;ip's f)tlii-r Hum KtiKlish do you rend reailily. 



14. PHKSKNT PosrnoN.-'^:iti:::--I^i-'i-A-/-:.Ji:«/:cJL 

lLj±h±::.'L^^ 







lOVcif) 



STAFF MEMBERS 
PERSONNEL INFORMATION 
IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 
of Science and Technology 



,. N-.™ .„ ,„„...:to//;.(i.^ .-.H'- ..A 

fl ...» ' Mldrflr Social Spcuritv ^uiAnci* 



14 

l^Ql ' First Middle Social Security Nuwbci* 

2. Address (slim number) a. Ames zaaiei5.3JJ/£...Ai^i^^^^ ^f^- VUunisXV'CSJ.S 

b. Home JldmXi - 

3. Name and address of nearest velMweJj/iSJMud^.£:CyM^^ 

4. Date of birth^i^.r/l.T-Sf-'tl Place of Mrth-.r3J:i^.a ^.J:^.^^^^^ir.Zi<'JL 

o. HpIcht.if£'iL-'l. Weiebt-^JC5.-... Physical defects (if any) ....OC/iJ^:. 

6. Citiicnship: ..^l.^J. If foreign bom, date of first papers Dale of naturalization 

T. MarUal status: Single Marrled.-'^C Widow Widower Divoiced Separated 

8. Married persona Hal spouse's name. —LUW/. LilY^^i&CL^^ — - - - 

9. Cliildren: Names and dates of h\xtXi..Plullip.^-.^2^^^ JuJaL — j2..'AA.\J::2..j 

....Aff:}J4....1::.J.t:Al •- 

10. EDUCATION: 

HsWY^ Location , OMEfx Year Honois Reckivk:* 

High School 7nQJ.:.iJ:sh..L7ll^c^. 7M^iu1cUl^.Ai.'< Jj^JSJhJ. L9JjL lCA. ... 

College o«/fcd4^:r.-C/i-jrrCG>.?v \a.AAx..C'.iMj.^.^^^.. U.ir^i.l:^: -JiyM 

UniversUy^^kiC-Jziil../^/V-^^ CpJ.^'.i^.... .JX' - AJi(^... ifjJJ C^.r^:. 

11. Honorary fraternities and professional societies — - - 

12. Major subjects: ^. , 

a. In undergraduate ^ox\i^^i.L^ju.c.i,.i'i>^.-^yy^^/^^^ 

b. In gi-aduatft work- - - - - *" " 

13. FOREIGN I.ANGUAGM What lanfiiiaKCs other tUnn EngHsli do you spcalc readily .fi.lJtl^ 

\Vli;it lanj;a;iKi»s nthi-r tlt:u) KukIIsIi do you read readily 



14. PKKHKNT V^SXm^..€.LU'>icLJ^A^^y....C • • 
..LL^:fJj^'2lJ>^..A^cA^:^^^^ 



H3" 

^ (Over) 

ERIC 



BASIC DATA SHEET Date ^T^Y/fif^ 



Name (T^T^^^^^oU^ cpT. .^i/^^. ^^r^^, ^ Telephone: home f^Y- ^V^^ 

school ^5^'- rS'S^ 

Home Address /^/jy^ ^Y'^^ C^^^. d^^z^^s^ v>^. -^a^jz/" 

Name and Location of School /^^aa^^ wr^gg^. j?/^/g?/ Qj^^s^^vfe^r-^ is::^^^^ . 

Subject and Grade Level . J^^yzt^^^ ^^^^^^ 



Years in Present Position ^ Total Years of Teaching Experience /C^ 

Name and Address of School Principal ^e'C-'i^^gg^uz^ <^-::^^^gi^£-^ 



Previous Teaching Experience: 
■ Dates Institution & Location Position 

/^r^F- -7^" d'ik^ -.^^c^ ^ 

Professional Preparation: Jl^y' ^^^^i^ - 
Dates Institution & Location Position 

Professional Organizations and Honors: 

/^/? ^^ /^'^ /^^..-^ 

Signed: 

EBJC 71 



BASIC DATA SHEET Date August 27, 1988 

Name violet B, ^ or^selTnan Telephone: home jL'?-27Q-05^? 

school 

Home Address i^206 ^3rd St. Pes Moines, lA 50310 

Name and Location of School Rice Elem. Pes Hoinest lA ^ 



Subject and Grade Level Mental Disabilities - Lower Primary 

Years in Present Position 20 Total Years of Teaching Experience 20 

Starting 21st year 

Name and Address of School Principal Mrs. Bar^bara Sloan 

RR 1, Waukee, I A 5^^263 

Previous Teaching Experience: 

Dates Institution & Location Position 

1968-83 Des Moines Public Schools Slementaiy Teacher 



Professional Preparation: 
Dates 



Institution & Location 



Education : 
Ml 



1968 



Drake Uiversity 



Des Koin <r?Sf TA 



1979 



Drake Uiversity 



Dps Moines. TA 



1983 



Drake University Des Moines, lA 



M,??,S, 



Gertifica ti 



Disabilities, Kulti - 



Professional Organizations and Honors: 
Life member of HEA, current member of ISEA, DHEA 



Disabilities Resourse 



ERIC 



Signed: W,::^/4^W> 



• Aw 



Resume 
1985-1986 



Collaborator Kame: I;.rs. Sharon J. Lee 
Telephone: hoiiie-967-5591 



school-.265-0366 



Home :iddress: 6276 ii. L\ 46St., Altoona, Iowa 50009 
Kame and Location of iJchool: Dougl-is Elementary 



3800 i;. Douglas Ave. 
Des koines, Iowa 50317 



Subject and Gr*»de Level: Third grade self-contained cl'^s^room 

Yeors in Ires-rnt Position: 10 

Totfl Years of Teaching Experience: 22 

Name and Address of School Principal: Ivvrs. Helen Oliver 
3800 E. Douglas Ave., D6b I'.oines, Iowa 50317 

Previous Tenching Experience: 

Dotes; Institution ?nd Location: 3osition: 

I95O-I952 Bagloy iizblic Schools-Bagley, la. Grade (3-'0 2 

1952-1954 Clinton iublic Schools-Clintor, la. Gr-^de 2 

1954-1955 iolk Co. iublic 3chools-Dos koines , la. Gr- de 1 

1963- 19 — i^es i. oines Ind. Con.Ei. Schools- i)es I oines, la 



Grade 2 (2-3) 3 



l-rofessionrl 



Prepp.:-.''tion: 



Dates : 

1948-1950 

1951 

1967-1969 



Institution 'md Locntion: 



Po£:.ition: 



b)in.}*son College-Indi-.nola, la. 
Univ. liorthern la.-Oednr Falls, 
i)iji.Tson Gollege-Indianola, la. 



2yr. te- ching ce^ ;ific'^te 
la. Suiiimer Session 
B. A. De^'^^ce 



Honors : 



1983-1984 Iowa St:-te Tencher of the "^err 



ERLC 




BASIC DATA SHEET Date 



3c I lc.<.t - 



Name ^ \^^^ \ Telephone: home _ 

school 

Home Address • '^^i^v-c.vCo \ ^. 



Name and Location of School w<rv^.^v <^'\ 



-f - .1 r- ^ i- 



Subject and Grade Level 6 c^-x-cv: 



Years in Present Position ^ ^'^ "^otal Years of Teaching Experience j_ 

Name and Address of School Principal ir-, rr<^ c > '-^ '-^ -^'-^ 



Previous Teaching Experience: 

Dates Institution & Location Position 



Professional Preparation: 

Dates Institution & Location Position 



Professional Organizations and Honors: 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



BASIC DATA SHEET tsur ^^-3 .g^^ 



, . school ^^^Zi^:S£S~ 



Sutyct arxl Grade Lev^d - A X^^O., /^ /^/^^Alh^A^r:^ ^ ^ 



Name and Addreao^ School Pryyrif^ C7^/^y?^>^y "^/^/^^'^^J 




[ Prcp««:Jon; 



ProfessionaT organizations and Honors: 





z^...'^^, a.'t^-^d o^c^^^A^JLitM^^ ^^i^ZZuj^4j. ^ 

Signed: -^^^^^^^ A^^^^^^i^^ 



ERIC ^ 



BASIC DATA SHEET Pate S*- j^/^- ^ 

Name T £/^/^V Telephone: home 5^?" 

school Jg?- f^J^;f 

Home Address V /J £ . fhp U/^ 5 f. ^ Rd/AA'd pLZduJ A 5 dSlS^ 
Name and Location of School 

Subject and Grade Level 

Years in Present Position 0.0 Total Years of Teaching Experience 

Name and Address of School Principal Mr, bf^xZ-ld Hb m p hi U 

Previous Teaching Experience: 

Dates Institution & Location Position 



Professional Preparation: 

Dates Institution & Location Position 



Professional Organizations and Honors: 




BASIC DATA SHEET 



Dae 



f '..law and Locooon d Served JjM»TgX > CommiiM»TY ' "^^^t ^N '' . ,TA_ 

SubKXt and Grad: uc^d _MuUI ' CftTEGO?>lCft-L - ^"^^ Ggft DP 

V«« r Pr«wt Fo««<i _i2 Tc<:< Yeas d Teochr^ &^Knc« d. 



F»r/)oua Tc*ch«>g £jtpcrt3-'.«:e; 



Sruutujcn C Locjson 



fa) 



Provossional organizations and Honors: 



r 



BASIC DATA SHEET Date ' •^Vy^p" Vr.'r 

Name r-'nr>.\ <TS<^.(X\n .' Telephone: home /.. '.\''f 



school ■'\^ \ 



Home Address '''^BVi J-Jf^tlj^ \})0\l ^ '-^'-^ "-AjyU; ' 7'. (V 
Name an£ Location of School ( tnii-COl ^ C^>^l-'C]-fV .U^\ --^'l / " 'V" -' 

Subject and Grade Level R^rj^fc \\0^' . "k^^C tT ] K~ '.'X 

Years in Present Position trvC Total Years of Teaching Experience .. '.~) 
Name and Address of School Principal i^C^'r-, '\ \'^^^^ 

Previous Teaching Experience: 

Dai;es Institution & Location Position 



Professional Preparation: 



Dates 




Institution & Location 


Position 






\'-nq - iqf: i 




















Professional Organizations and Honors: 




I 



BASIC DATA SHEET D«« 1- 3\-g(o 

Subject and Grade Levd 1?je.Q^j.vc_P. "t5Ea-er>^ | ^ 

Vw n Present Pojton _ — _ JoCirf Ye« o( Teachir^ Expenence 2J. 



fi^ end d ichcci Prmc^ \<^v..;H, r.^.,'... : ll^:-ir.^\ 0 ^,, 

PttMolU Teaching Expcrtt/Kc 

Insrtuicn & Locaoon fteafaon 

-^ '' ""^^^ ' "' "^"t' ^^^^ r, 

Pwfeasioo*! Prcpitfatton; ^ 

^ insauoon & Lxxon " Pb«eft^.;^^ 

•^'^•^^^-^^^-^ -f-^j. ^^A.. -/^^/...-/^ 

-fh^ ^ air^.J r,,iT'^.^,7^_^ ,^^;,^jO \_ 

Professional organizations and Honors: ^ 
ftn^ia-MLs^ "J 0 



ERIC 



7.9 

Signed: (mcw.^^ 7^ . -^^^^ 



John R. Randolph 
Douglas Elementary School 
' 3800 E. Douglas 
Des Moines, Iowa 50313 



Present Teaching Position: 

I am presently completing my third year of teaching 3rd grade in a 
self-contained classroon at Douglas Elementary School. I am 
responsible for all subject areas except music, art, and physical 
education. 

Previous Teaching Experience: 

When I first began teacning at Douglas I taught in the department- 
alized program. I was responsible for two sections of fourth 
graders for basic skills. Following that I had a self-contained 
fourth grade for one year. I then returned to teaching basic 
skills,^ but I had one section of fourth graders and one section 
of fifth graders. As of this spring, I will be completing my 
eighth year of teaching. 

Professional Preparation: 

I received my BS degree in Elementary Education from Iowa State 
University in 1978. In 1982 I completed my MS degree in Educational 
Administratis-'^. 



£0 



73 



APPE!iDIX C. TEACHERS ON TELEVISION BROADCAST SCHEDULES 



Si 



ERIC 



Teacher on Television 
Broadcast Scheuule for Spring 1988 



January , 1988 

20 21 
25 26 27 28 
February, 1988 



22 
29 



ISU classes start 



1 


2 3 


4 


" ' h 


8 


9 1 10 


11 






16 j { 17 


18 




22 


23 1 24 


25 


2o 










March, 1988 








.1 2 




3 


H 


7 


1 8 9 


Id 


! X 




X 




21 


22 h 


24 


25 


28 


29 30 


31 





ISU 

Spring 



Boyd — 5th grade 
Lee— 3rd grade 

Lee (15-16); Randolph— 3rd grade (17-19) 
Randolph (22-23){ Pierce— 7-8th grade (25-26) 
Pierce 

Pierce (1-2); Fosselman--MD Room (3-4) 
Fosselinan (Sr^lO) 

Saxton— 5th grade 
Ulvestad — 2nd grade 



April , 1988 



[n 



4 5 6 7 8 ,t 


11 [ 12 


13 14 15 .( 


18 19 i 20 


21 22 1 


25 26 .27 




28 29 



May . 1938 



3 ^ 



Ulvestad 

Sievers--2nd grade (5-8) ' 
Sievers (11); Koeater— 1st grade (13-15) 
Koester (18-19); Toot"6th grade (21-22) 
Toot (25-27); Kruse— Resource Room (28-29) 

VEISHEA Kruse (2-4) 



82 

ERIC 



Teacher on Television 
Broadcast Schedule for Fall 1987-83 



September a 1937 ^ 



October > 1987 



November > 1987 



1 ' 


2 


3 


4 1 




9 


ho 


11 


1 14 15 


16 


LiL.. 


18 1 


21 22 


23 




25 


28 29 


30 





5 6 7 


8 9 






12 13 14 15 16 


19 20 


21 22 23 1 


26 27 




28 29 30 "] 



2 


3 


4 


5 6 


9 


10 


"1 


12 13 


16 


17 


18 


19 20 1 


23 


24 




30 








necember 


, 1988 






1 


2 


3 4 



Sievers— 2nd gradt* (1-4) 
Sievers (8), 08muud8on—6th grade (10-11) 
Osmandson (14-16), Boyd— 5th grade (17-18) 
Boyd (21-23). Lee— 3rd grade (24-25) 
Lee (28-30) 

Beiits~2nd grade (1-2) 
Bents (5-6) 

Brown— ilesourcc Rooa (12-16) 

Fosselman— MD Room (21-23) 

Fosaelman (26-27), Saxton— 5th grade (28-30) 

Saxton (2-3), Pierce— 8th grade (5-6) 
Pierce— 7-8th grades (9-11) 

Randolph— 3rd grade (18-20) 

Siving Randolph (23-24) 

Amfahr— 1st grade (30) 

Amfahr (1-4) 



TOT Broadcast Schedule, 1986-87 



January , 1987 



19 20 




21 


22 


23 


26 27 




28 


29 


30 


February. 1987 






2 3 




4 


5 


6 


9 10 




11 


12 


13 


|16 17 


18 


19 


20 






25 


26 


27 


March. 1987 








1 2 3 






5 














16 17 




18 


19 


20 


i 23 24 




25 


26 


27 



30 31 



April, 1987 



6 


7 


8 1 




a. 


14 


15 


20 


21 


22 


27 


28 


29 



10 



18 



17 



23 



24 



M 1987 

EZl 



Spring Semester 
School 



Teacher 



Pel lows Saxton 

Fellows (23-24) Saxton 

Fellows (26-27) Frazier 
(30-3x) 

Fellows (1) Frazier 
Douglas (2-3) Lee 

Douglas 

United Coimiunity 
Mil ford 
Mil ford 



Lee 



Toot 



Toot 



Roland Pierce 

84 



Grade 



Rice 


Fosselman 


HOE 


Pel lows 


Boyd 


5tii 


Fellows 


Boyd 


5th 


Rice 


Si even's 


2nd 


Fellows 


Switz * 


1st 


Fellows (23-24) 
Douglas (26-27) 


Switz 
Randolph 


1st 
3rd 


Douglas 


Randolph 


3rd 



5 th 
5th 
2nd 

2nd 
3rd 

3rd 

Reso'Tce Room 

6th 

6th 



8th 



TOT Broadcast Schedule 
1986-87 

Final 8/15/86 
Fall Semester 



School ' 



Teacher 



Grade 



September, 1986 





2 


3 


4 


-£1, 


Fellows 


Frazier 


2nd 


8 


9 


10 


11 


li 


Fellows 


Frazier 


2nd 


15 


16 


17 


18 




Fellows 


Switz 


1st 


22 


23 


24 


25 




Douglas 


Lee 


3rd 


29 


30 








Douglas 


Lee 


3rd 



October, 1986 



ERIC 



8 



November, 1986 



10 



13 14 15 


16 ^ 


20 21 




22 23 24 1 


27 28 
— 1 




29 


30 31 



Rice 

Rice (6-8) 
Fellows (9-10) 
Fellows 

Mil ford 

Milford (27-28) 
Douglas (30-31) 



Fosse! man 

Fosse! man 

Boyd 

Boyd 

Osmundson 

Osmundson 
Randolph 



05 



MDE 

MDE ■ 
5th Math 
5th Math 

6th 

6th 
3rd 



3 


4 




5 


^ lO Douglas (3-5) 


Randolph 


3rd 


10 


11 




12 


13 14 


Roland (7 & 10) 
Rice (12-14) 


Pierce 
Sievers 

Sievers 


8th 
2nd 

2nd 


17 


18 


1 


19 


20 21 


Rice (17-18) 


24 


2. 




Fellows (19-25) 


Saxton 


5th 


December, 


1986 










1 


2 




3 


4 5 


United Community 


Miller 


6th 


8 


9 




10 


11 12 


United Coirenunity 


Miller 


6th 



(over) 
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APVSSDJX D. OBSE».VATIOH: KEY TO EZFERIEHTIM. LBARHIN6 
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Observation; Key to Experiential Learning 



Since the complex and unpredictable nature of the classroom requires 

that teachers develop sophisticated observation skills, the TOT program is 

supported by an observation m^mual used In preservlce teachers' inltlcl teaching 

methods course* The observation manual. Observation; Key to Experiential 

Learning , focuses on providing preservlce ueachers with skills in observing 

for the following components: 

instructional setting 

instructional resources 

classroom motivation techniques 

communication skills during classroom interaction 

questioning tecKniques 

management techniques 

student Involvement: time on task 

lesson planning and Implementation 

exceptionalities in the classroom 

Observation training is Infused into the preservicj teachers* initial 
teaching methods course in the following manner; 

1# Purposes of observation in education and ti'\, theoretical base for 
the manual components are presented in a large class setting with 
practice observation for each manual component via existing videotaped 
segments* 

2. x'*S8lgned readings from the textbook and journal articles supplement 
the theory presented in the large class setting. 

3. The TOT broadcasts serve as a practicum or lab to apply observation 
learnings. The instructor cpordlnates observation assignments with 
the TOT facilitator. The facilitator is, therefore, able to reinforce, 
as the students observe, those concepts presented and practiced in 
class* Because ISU faculty are given the TOT broadcast schedule 
for the academic year, specific observation ass^ j^nments can be 
integrated into methods courses* These assignments reinforce methods 
concepts as well as extend and refine students ' observation skills 
addressed in the initial teaching methods course. 
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A MANUAL FOR DEVELOPING SKILLS IR 
TEACHER OBSERVATION 



OBSERVATION; Key to Exp eriential Learning was developed as part of Iowa State 
Laiversity's Teachei on lelevislon (TOT) program. At the prescr vice level, the 
manual serves as a resource to develop the skills necessary for proper 
observartion, and at the inservice level, the material can serve as a self- 
evaluation guide. 

OBSERVATION; Key to Experiential Learning consists of ten chapters. Chapter 1 
provides the rationale for developing observation skills and general observation 
procedures. Chapters 2-10 each fooiis on a specific aspect of classroom teaching 
providino preservice teachers with skills in observing for the following 
componer^ts : 

classroom setting ' conmunlcatlon 

uso. of resources questioning techniques 

student involvement management techniques 

instructional setjuence exceptionalities in the classroom 

motivational tschniques 

In each chapter, goals and objectives for the topic are followed by a suirmary of 
the research base for the elements of the topic. An observation form has bee^i 
designed for use following completion of the readings. 

The generous rjght-hand margins are provided, along with author margin notes, to 
facilitate individual Uatlon of the manual. The margin notes exniain a term, 
provide a heading, or prompt a reader response. It Is our desire that readers 
will utilize the margin space for posing their questions, writing sumnarles or 
noting connections between manual content, course lectures and observation. 

COMPLETE THIS ORDER FORM 

and mail to: ISU Research Foundation, Inc. 
315 Be&rdshear Hall 
Ames, lA 50011 
(515) 294-4740 

Please send me copies of OBSERVATION; Key to Experiential Lea rn ino 

at $i5.00 per copy. ~ * 

Enclosed is my purchase order. 

Enclosed is my payment (make checks payable to ISU Research Foundation). 

Ship books to: 



PS 
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APPEHDIX E. TOT FACULTY IN-SERVICE PXCJiRAMS 



February 23, 1987 



Agenda for Dr. Tom Good's Visit 

Fcbru.-iry 23rd — 

Arrival in Des Moines 

Dinner with Tom Wcible. Mary Hoy. I)„n„a Herkley 

February 24th — 

7:00-8:15 AM breakfast 

Dean LafiomarriH..; Associate Dean Harold Dilts; Direcunr of -he 
Research Institute for Studies in Education (illStorRichard ulrre. 

8 : 30-9:00 AM visit tn TOT ..hscrvstton room (H„y .,„d Merkloy) 

9:15-10:15 AM discussion wiih project co-directors (Hoy and Merklev) 
•leacW t'f' fT" activities for 

'"'''^nd"TO?"..r '''''' i:ion,eutary i-Mu.ntlon faculty 

With °\.a "rof, T''"? '•«^'"^"^«'^'^-t"rs fol.owed at l>:oi'N 
With a t.d.erc.c( lunrhiM.n (see Task 2 for specifics) 

1:15-2:30 PM debrJcfln,. ion with Dean Lagomart ino. Drs. Dilts Hov 
Herkley. Warren. WoihU. and Mr. Bob ..eln,ers. Mnna;.. iZd^astLp. 

2:30-3:30 PM site v is i ratio,, 

3:30 PM transportation to Dch MoJnes Airport 
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TOT/El Ed Meeting and Inservice 
Scheman Continuing Education Building 
August 25, 1987 
9:30 a.m, - 1 p.m. 



Agenda 

Purposes: 

1, Present TOT manual, Observation: Key to Experiential Learning 

2, Review TOT project goals 

3, Examine use in elementary education courses 

4, Meo.t with TOT broadcast teachers 



9:30 a,m, Br^ef welcome and introduction of TOT personnel 
Dr, Tom Wftible/Drs, Mary Hoy and Donna Merkley 

10:00 a.m. Coffee/Informal discussion with broaacact teachers 

10:15 a.m. Meeting/In-Service begins 
-noon 

12:15 Luncheon/Informal Discussion with project personnel 

1:00 p.m. Adjourn 



9i 
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APPENDIX F. BECOBDS OF STUDENT OBSERVATION OF TOT 
PARENTS AND VISITORS TO TOT 



Fall, 1988 



Sievers 



Boyd 



Osnundson 



Fpss elman 



Pierce 



iMoore 



TQULS 



Dates Ol).'-.. 



Aug. 29-31 
(5) Sept. 1,2 



268 375 AA3 4A8 



(5) ^^P*^* 12-lA 



8,9 



268 AA8 



Sent 21-23 
(5) 26,27 



(3) Oct. 3. 6.7 



268 375 376 
A48 AA9 A50 



St. Ob. 



191 



179 



188 



12-lA 
(5) 17,18 



(5) 



226 268 360 | 
3 76 AA8 AA9 A50 I 12A 



268 376 A50 



26S 375 376 

AA8 AA9 A50 



0.-C. 31 
(5) Nov. 1-A 



268 375 376 

AA3 AA9 A50 



16-18 

(5) Nov. 21.22 



38 Day s 



CIASSES 



TOTALS 



226 268 360 
377 376 A43 



AA8 A49 A50 



ERJC 



25 



U7 



193 



1,203 



Visitors 



13 



11 



22 



55 



I — 



t7 



I 



» 



Fall, 
1988 



c- 



C9 



i 



Co . 



1?' 



/^^^ « • V* A j-^ 

UOUlS<^ 


•Aug/Sept 


Sept. ! Sept 

^ J ?_ 




L 


1 

1 


00/' 

22o 








1 


zoo 


- 

173 






1 


360 




t;i;,_ ■■; 


375 


1 




m 


!-. rr. 














— ^ J 

1 
1 



Oct. 
3 

1' 
66 
42 



Oct. 
5 



10 



■- I - 



Oct. ! Oct /Nov I NOV. r 

C r ■ _ ■ 



118 



'..'C3ZTZ 



M3. 



449 



-45flL 



-Qthcr 



TOTALS 



JJL 



....6 



_ 3_ 



179 



....7. 
5. 



— (_ 



14 



.13 



i88__.i. 124_ i 25_ 

^..„ 

0"'" • ~ 0 



10 



! 38 days 



123 



I 



I 



14 



40 



147 



11 



193 



33 



891 



42 



~38 



-8_ 



96 



_46 



_2_ 



34 



JLB_ 



156' 



L.203 



I 

— * . 

I 

— I 



I 



55 



1— 

1 — 

i — 

H r - 



..I 



I i 



1 • 



. 1 
- i 



I 

i 



1 

1- . 

}_.._ 



L- 



-I— - 



. 95., .._ 
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TOT Spring, 1988 



Tfcicher 

• 


Dattis OI)S. 


Classes 


St. Ob. 


J Visitors 
1 


oviyu 


(5) Feb. 1-5 


268 376 ■ 443 4A8 
449 450 477 


235 


3 












Lee 


iO-12 ; 268 376 443 
(5) Feb. 15,16 { 443 449 450 


165 






1 
1 






Randolph 


17-19 

(5) Feb. 22,23 


2Q4 ■ 250 ,7.68 376 
447 448 449 450 


163 


1 ' 




• 








Pierce 


Feb. 25,26,29 
(5) Mar. 1,2 


- ' ^ 

268 450 


50 


1 














3,4 

(5) Mar. 8-10 


250 . 268 376 430 
447 448 449 450 


139 


4 












Saxton 


(5) Mar. 21-25 


250 268 449 


95 


10 






1 






Ulvestad 


Mar. 28-31 . 250 268 376 
L. 448 449 


128 


25 










ICot*s ter 

(X ^ ' w t« w 


(5) Apr. 5-8,11 


250 268 376 
448 449 


89 


18 










3 levers 


13-15 

(5) Apr. 18,19 


250 288 376 
448 449 




26 






i 






Coot 


21.22 

(5) Apr. 25-27 


268 443 448 449 


151 


4 + 1 cl. 












Cruse 


Apr. 28,29 
(5) May 2-4 


250 268 430 
432 449 


12 


2 
















TOTALS 


1.392 


94 











































Spring, 
1988 




TOT Fall, 1987 



Sievers 



Osmundson 



iloyd 



^ee 



Dates Obs. 



(5) Sept. 1-4, 8 



ClaHscs 



250 268 300 360 375 376 
40 6 422 A43 446 450 



10,11 ! 250 268 360 375 
(5) Sept. 14-16 • 376 443 446 450 



17.18 I 204 250 268 376 
(5) Se pt. 21-25 I 443 446 450 



ients 



vcuse 



'osselman 



24,25 
(5) Sept. 28-30 



250 268 376 443 
446 450 477 



TTT 

(Ith) Oct. 5-7 



(5) Oct. 12-16 



250 268 376 

443 446 450 , 



250 268 360 
376 450 



iaxton 



"ierce 



.audolph 



(5) Oct. 26,27 



268 360 376 446 



Oct. 28-30 
(5) Nov. 1,2 



5,6 

(5) Nov. 9-11 



18-20 

(5) Nov. 23,24 



250 268 376 
443 446 450 



268 376 443 446 



250 268 +43 
446 477 



jnfahr 
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Nov. 30 
(5) Dec. 1-4 



268 443 446 
450 477 



TOTALS 



St. Ob. 



151 



160 



82 



153 



125 



50 



68 



194 



198 



217 



131 



lj529 



Visitors 



9 + 1 class 



12 



7+1 class 



65 + 2 class^-s 



Fall, 
1987 



CTASS 



250 



268 



300 



360 



Ji26. 



406 



422 
MX. 



446 



450 



477 



Other 



TOTALS 



Visitor? 



:er|c 





Sept. 
5 



70 



38 



151 



29 



100 



10 



160 



Sept. 

5 



21 



23 



11 



14 



4 



82 



__9_+_ 
1 class 




Sept. 
5 



14 



-7J_ 



13 



12 



28 



153 



4^ 




Oct. 



16 



Jl. 



26 



125 



12 




Oct. 

5 



18 



21 



50 




Oct. 

5 



40 



13 



68 



c 

4' 



c 

03/ 
f 



Oct/Nf/v 
5 



Jl2Q_ 



Nov. 

5 



16' 



194 



_7_+_ 
1 clasps 



23 



198 






Nov. 

5 



150 



19 



35 



217 



Nov/Dec 
5 



12 



37 



22 



1Q3_ 



137 



72 



31 



1.529 



L clas 



Month 


Days Obs. 


Spring - IQft? 

Classes 


St. Ob. 


Visitors 


Jan. Fossclmaii 


5 19-23 


345 430 446 450 


»-< , 

— ' - lit 1 , 






• 






Jan. 

Feb; Uovd 


Jan. 28-30 j 
5 Feb. 2,3 ' 345 376 443 446- 450 490 


54 


10 + class 












Feb. Sievers 


5 9-12 




345 376 430 443 446 450 


1 169 


3 • 






! 


1 




Feb. Switz 


5 16-20 


250 345 443 446 450 475 477 


152 


12 












Feb. 

Mar. Randolph 


Feb. 26,27 
5 Mar. 2-4 


345 376 446 450 457 


159 


1 












Mar. Sax ton 


18-20 
5 23.24 


. 345 376 446 450 475 


188 


3 












Mar. 

x\pr. l-razicr 


^la^. 2^, 27, ^0,31 


345 430 446 


163 


7 












Apr. Lee 


5 2,3, 6-8 


345 376 430 443 446 450 


170 


,^ , Brown's 
10 + class 




.. 








Ape • Brown 


5 13-17 


250 345 376 430 446 450 475 


149 


3 












Apr. Toot 




345 376 430 443 446 450 


227 


6 












May Pierce 


5 4-8 


376 430 446 450 


17 

LI 














TOTAL 






U611 


S7 4- 2 olas^fx; 

' *B w A. W4 4^ O w 












• 




102 










t 
1 
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1 





spring 
1987 



^lass 



c/ 

i' 



4^ 



Si 

SI 



Co - 



Co 



.7 



At ; 



/ 

,<» - 



150 



345 
376" 



."46' 



Jan. 

5 



..-_.U3 



I 

— • t 

I 



Jati/Feb 
5 



.9. 
2" 



Feb. 

5 



.24 

"Tim 

L... , — .26... ; 



.50 



457 



.75 



»77 



490 



Jther 
rOTALS' 




3„ 

163" 



I ! 



1 — 





123 


- ♦ 

1 j 




1 : 

i 




"i [ 


.. 11 


■-"■Je.". i" 

1 


Z 




4 



Feb. ; Feb/Mar 
5 ' 5 

' ' ' 1 

I 



148 



Mar. 
5 



172 



1 3_ 



.1. 
6" 



34 



10+ 



152 



J 59 



12 



^4 

f 



/ 



Mar /Apr . 
5 



Si 



V5/ 



Apr . 
5 



Apr 
5 



I Apr, 
I 5 



I 



I 



\ — 



150 



I 131 

'i 



-J- 



188 



J 03 



"T63- 



TTTT 



10+ 



Brown' R 



class 



112" 



-t - 



21 



t: 



10 



48 



1.6_ 
■3T 



32 



— 227 



May 
5 



58 



11 5.1 



1 



.57 i. 



68 



1.07. 

Tlx 



50 



1 



17 



_ 20 

irgr 



57 + 2 



classes" 



{ 



Fall, 1986 



Month 


Days Obs. 


Classes 


St. Ob.. 


Visitors 


Sept. Frazier 


5 4,5,8-10 


345 375 376x 446 


122 


9 












Sept. Swit? 


5 15-19 


204 345 375 376x •446 


107 


15 












Sept. Lee 


5 24-26, 29, 3( 


) 345 375 " 406 446 466 


143 






• 


< 






Oct. Fosse Iraan 


4.5 2,3,6-8 


345 360 375 446 


113 


-- 












Oct. Boyd 


5 9,10,13-15 


345 360 375 376x 446 476 


130 


7 












Oct, Osmundson 


5 22-24, 27, 2£ 


250 345 350 375 376x 446 


142 


4 












Oct./ o , , , 
Nov. ^^^ndolph 


Oct. 30,31 


250 341 345 375 376x tt^x 


137 


— 












Nov. Pierce 


2 7,10 


250 345 


19 


3 












Nov. Sievers 


5 12-14, 17, 1{ 


250 

334 345 375 376x 446 447 


165 


3 












Nov. Saxton 


5 19-21,24,21 


345 375 443x 446 447 376x 


136 


7 + Boyd'e clas 












Dec. Miller 


5. 3-5,8-9 


345 376x 446 




2 + Miller's 












TOTAL 






1,329 


50 -f 2 classes 


























105 






mc 











?ALL 1986 



/ 



/ / 



Jo 



/ 
I 



Class 



Sept, 
5 



204 
250 
345 

36 0 ~ 
, 37 5 

37fix 

406 

44ax_ 

4467717^ 
447" " 

Other 
Visitors 



108 



Sept. ~T Sept.' 
5 , 5 



8 
2 

122 

. 9 



96 



i 

a; 

CO, 

Oct . 
4.5 



5 



Oct. 
5 



121 







19 



.97 ... 

7~ 

2 



-_li38 



12_ 



1 

107 

." 15 



1 

143 



4 

113 



i 

t 
I 

i 

-I 



5... 
130" ■ 
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-1Q6 



O' 



I 



Oct. 
5 



.12_.. 

.a.8.._ 



-.6 



142 



-7 



a; 
o 

A,- 



oos 



5- 



/ 



a.' 

09/ 



Oct /Nov! 

5 -i 



Nov. 
2 



T Nov. 

1 5 



c 
o 

Co. 



a; 



.15.. 
,1Q1_ 



._7_ 



...2 

11. 



4 

137 



t- - 



.19. 
-_3 



Nov. 
5 



.1 ... 



.9&. 



i 95. 



J.-1Q 



I 



_24_ 



""22" " I 



27: 



Dec. 
5 



165 



t -■ 



I 



-136_ 

Boyd's 
clasa 



. 44... 
4" 

Iii5~ 

. 

Miller's 
class 



/ 



f 

/ 



... .1.. 
, . 50.. 
.980- 



-8 



.37- 



-3-5- 



1 



.13.—. 

152 . . 
23 . 

29 

1,329".' 



7- 



TOT Student Observation Record 



Month 


Days Observed 


Classes 


Students Observing 


Visitors 


(Frazler) 


0 ficJ, 19, t3, 
24,25) 


ASA 

345 375 450 
477x Grad. Students 


126 


10 


(Oderman) 


^7 1 1 A 


240 345 374 
450 468 477x 


161 


21 


I1U VcillDci 

(Saxton) 


0 (14, 15, 18, 
19, 20) 


250 301 375 
446 450 477x 


198 


10 


December 
V r 1 uziei ) 


5 (9-13) 


250 375 446 
450 477x 


139 


6 


January 
(Oderman) 


5 (21-25) 


204 250 345 375 
376x 430 446 477x 
CD 225 


245 


14 


February 
(Boyd) 


5 (5,6,7, 
10, 11) 


100 250 345 375 
450 Curr 699 Grad. St. 


103 


2 


\ O 1 cVcib ) 

(1 day camera c 


4 \14, 19-<21) 
)Ut) (18) 


250 345 350 365 
375 376x 446 450 


72 




(Fosselman) 


5 (24-28) 


250 345 376x 426 
430 446 


186 


— — 


ria 1 Ull 

(Randolph) 


C f A C 1 "7 

18) 


250 345 375 


112 




(Toot) 

(2 days camera 


5 (20, 21, 
prob.) 24-26) 


250 345 375 376x 
430 450 


137 


3 


April 
(Lee) 


5 (2-4, 7, 
8) 


250 345 375 376x 
430 446 450 


105 


— 


(McLean) 


5 (14-18) 


204 250 345 375 
446 450 457 


95 


— 


(Boyd) 


5 (23-25, 28, 
29) 


20C 250 345 375 446 
450 457 475 St. Teach 


89 

er 


6 


■ aays VEISHA 


5 (1,2, 5-7) 


250 345 375 430 1 no 
446 450 477x -^^^ 


113 
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APPENDIX G. STUDENT EVALUATIONS/SUPPORT 



10.9 



El Ed 245/268 
1988 



I enjoyed:. wQ4cK.n^ TOT. <xrs6 ciof^S <^^oOp 
I appreciated: geH-»r.»j po jO+s -fr-^r gOiA^ 

class, 

I learned: a ^Y-ea+ deai -+<^om -i-r^^ 
,blcm5 t'^ coopers booK . 



P 



roi 



I was frustrated by: ^o^f^e o-P +He Tor P ^"^^ 

. * f lesson planning a^d -/"he^ 

I got the most out of: irr^^ k j 



I get the least out of: -\-h c T A N\ 5 



My greatest strength: v\/CfC Wf mog r 

My weakness was: my t^-t "VaK^nj OO Tar»ci P 

. w^M 4-^11 i-ht ^-^^^^^Af^ br^ralc dow/o 

I recornmend: VOU ten Tr-|^ 

J- fv\aitip'e ^:h<?ice. 

<^ 1 ? 0 

ERIC 52 



El Ed 245/268 
1988 



I enjoyed:. //^ //f/ Jx^'^'^'J. '^^<^ .'/i^*^- ' ^'i^'^^'y 

1 appreciated: . ^/•-'^ J/^cJ^ ^ , d ^ ^ ^ 

I learned: /na^n^ ^^^t?'^-'^ .'If ''A-^'-' P '"'■^ ^''^ /tV' 

I was frustrated by: J)^f t\^^ J J^Jr'rO 3 i>^'|/ c^''^-^ 

I got the most out of: Jj[^ M' '*^^^lc^, J- : ^/^ , ' ^ . 'Tf^l^^' 

I got the least out of: a r 

My greatest strength: ^^j, ^r.^r/oj/ Jx^^"'*' ^^^^"^ 

Hy weakness was: /'yjifj 



I recommend 
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I enjoyed:. -/i/i7V> ■ ^ - J ^ « ... i.^/ -ClO ■ 



I appreciated 






I learned t^L/Si-'-t-' 'Lo-'t'J > - ^-z- /-^ ^. . 

1 was frustrated by: //Z ^/ /- ^' '/ ^-;/7 V, . , \. 

c- / ^of^the most out oii-C^iUj-Jr ^ /- <'/ ' p'^O > / i.^. 



got 



got the least out of: 't/J)C'/Sty/rr) f/.''^/; A' ''' ^J^ 



My greatest strengths JjJjO i (jO.i^' 
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My weakness vastXfiJ'^U^n^z^^^'^y^ U.C^<j''t:L&^ J 



I recommendJ TOf J^^"- ^ C/^/-^^. 
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I enjoyed:. qetnc a)vc( ICcClO^-^K ^ . , . . j^/)^:hu^ 

I appreciated: ^-^^^'^l^^f^^^ ^S^ott -^^^^-^ ^ ^ 
I learned: Mu^ .t. if i ^/^'^ "^^^J^t/^t'-AK i^'^""'' ' 
I was frustrated by: .^^ kU-^^ "^J" fj!:^ct'^^^ 

I got the moat out of: toccfclvc.n^-U^ "W^S , AJi^O cfr^A uc^-vo .<^'^o 

I got the least out of: C-c d'ccC J JUiaio^^^ 



My 



greatest strength: fc.^ ^v^cn^ i^^^^ ^ ^^^'^^'^^^ '^^ 



My weakness was: divnc^ M^^) fUiU , ^^ttr^^ - ^ch^ Mr 

S-00 dky^ ctxTh-T}]. 



I recommend; 
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I enjcyed: 



.f-sy^^und, and ira>.ru;i p.t6.r .fe.A; 
but for CtullJu^^ li cOhil^. (J. ir^d ^nra . ■ 

1 learned: 



I got the most out of: ^ 7 U 

I got the least out of: 
My greatest 3 :reagth: 

d 

My weakness was: . ^ ^ t 



r greatest s :rength: /i • I 'L / 



I recommend: 



'7776^< /.)fe/cylo^-^ ^ 
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I enjoyed:. T^-T , 
I appreciated:,^ . ' . 

I learned: tv a i i 

^ ^h'-c. ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^ 

^ c^Wc-^ ^^^^^ 

I wail frustrated by; t? . , 
I got the most out of: . . 



I got the least out of: , . 



My greatest strength: ^^^^.^.^ 

Q 



»My weakness was: 7|fft| , -r, •■ >. , . 
I tecoannend: /U- ^ , ^ , <, / 
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I enjoyed: . f> j^,-, . . J^^^ ^ , ,, ^.^u. . i , ' 

U'oJ-c^T.^^^j TOT 'j "fo ^jO< r, ic-! (iy^Jc l*-" l ; •■ / 

I appreciated: Hj j^O J i-ho^ '■ O-t' -^--- v- ■ - . J^J-. ^ £^ 1^, y^r 

M^^ U^dbCf^l: . J ,jun^,.,ci ^aUi'Klo Od.J.'. i ^, ff-.w.-- 

1 learned; sjLf'oi wtbJ^f^ OLa.: J^JL^Ct-"- 

I was frustrated by: J ^U^^^ / L,, X--/ 
I got the most out oftTOl 

I got the least out ofr^vj? bo'vXu; 'j- J -," i^V^ - 



My greatest strength: malL^--^ Xu^'-.r. ^ ,^v:j . ^ | ., - 

My weakness was: Q^^^^^ , ^'^ f ' ' • P ^'^■'^ aJ- .-O.- ••, J. 



I reconsoend: 
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Summarysof Statements 



345 TOT Evaluation 
Spring, 1987 

125 Students Participated 



On the whole, students felt the TOT laboratory helped to better 
understand clas.s lectures by "seeing" discussed topics actually implemented 
in the classroom--TOT added a lot to the class, and the time spent in 
the lab was worthwhile. Tliey felt it was beneficial to "directly' observe 
classrooms'^-it got them to start Chinking. 

Students felt 345 needs to be a 3-hour credit course because of the 
extra time spent in the lab. \ 

Although the picture was fine, many wanted a wider view cf what goes 

on— more of the room shown at one time. Also, because it was often 

difficult to hear, the lapel mike helped a great deal. Some felt N117 
(lab room) was too small. 

A major problem was scheduling time to view. Some felt taping would 
help (students could view at a convenient time), and having individual 
copies of schedules would also help. 

Some students thought going to the TOT lab as a whole class for the 
first time around would be most beneficial* .It was also suggested to 
meet the TOT teachers soon after the observation. 

TOT and the module are valuable tools for reinforcing the course 
content. Instructors need to clearly explain, in class, the format desired 
for each particiular form before observing begins each time. The forms , 
themselves, need to be clcar^^r, with more complete instructions. 

• There needs to be more room for writing on the forms. Some forms 
asked for too much inforniation; more time was spent writing than actually 
observing, and students felt they missed much. At first, they had 
difficulty observing and writing; students felt it would be better to 
start with a simple observation where there was more observf'^g and less 
writing, then do those forms that required more writing along with the 
observing. Others thought it would be better to observe and 
suminsrize*- forms often seemed like busy work. Students felt there was 
a need to go over each TOT fprm in class before and after each TOT 
observation. 

Having a facilitator in the TOT lab was quite helpful. The facilitator 
gave students some JLnsights about the teachers and classes being observed, 
including some background information of what was happening and lessons 
being taught. She helped students focus on key areas, explained and gave 
suggestions for information students might be observing, pointed out things 
that might otherwise have been missed, and tried to answer qj'^stions posed 
by students. 
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Student Involvement 



Students learned the importance of utilizing a variety of 
activities/techniques to facilitate student involvement. Although this 
was a good observation, there needed to be clearer guidelines for vlewing-- 
how to tell if a student was on or off task, if a student was thinking 
or daydreaming) etc. 

There is a need of a different rcting system. Students felt they 
spent too much concentrating on tallying, that they missed a great deal 
going on in the classroom. Tallying was confusing at first and it was 
difficult to keep track of the students because of the movement within 
the classroom. 



Management 

This assignment gave students an excellent opportunity to actually 
observe appropriate and inappropriate behaviors and how teachers responded. 
It helped to know what to look for, and wcs interesting to note how t:each>ir3 
view what is appropriate and inappropriate behavior in their ovn roc.,.. 

This observation gave students many concrete ideas and techniques 
to use in dealing with behaviors iu their own classroom. Having the 
students provide alternative suggestions was effective for creative 
thinking* 

Students felt the need to see more disruptive classes, or a new teacher 
just establishing control. 

Students thought the instructors needed to explain more thoroughly 

the alternative response suggestions--whether or not teacher was effective, 

what else (use additional rather than alternative) could have been said 
or done. 



Questioning 

This observation made students aware of how important good questioning 
is for stimulating students. 

It was' the hardest of all observcUion forms to complete becuase 
students needed to ob.^erve the night type of lesson or activity. Students 
felt an interactive video would have helped. 

It was diffficult to look ar prompting/probing, high/low, 
convergent/divergent, and verbal/nonve . L^^l reinforcement all at once. 
Often had problems labeling types of questions— needed more In class 
practice. Some felt scripting unnecessary for they missed too much of 
what was going on. 
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Coirmmunication 

The lab session coordinaCcd well with the interactive video. 

Students gained insight on the importance of communication in the 
c lacs room* 

Some were unclear abouc scripting and felt the second page unnecessary. 
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TO 



DATE 



Dr. Tom Welble 

Dr. Mary Hoy 

Dr. Roger Volker 

Ms. Marilyn Kimbrell 



April 28, 1987 



of Science and Technology « 



IflWA STATE UNIVERSITY. 



FROM 



Donna J. Merkley 



Attached please find an unsolicited review of El Ed 345 submitted 

by Mr. Dale Inman. Mr. Inman is currently enrolled in th^ course 

and has periodically offered suggestions for departmental 
curriculum improvement. 
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Any education class is enriched by actual classroom observation 
and experience. The problem is to get the large number of people 
m a basic methods class like El Ed 3^15 into the classroom. In 
addition, how much will they ^et out of it with their very minimal 
knowledge of what to look for? Enter TOT. 

The logistical problems of putting a large number of college 
students into the elementary school system is solved by bringing 
the classroom to the college. The limited knowledge of beginning 
educacion students is offset by the integration of classroom study 
into specific observation assignments. We read about it, study it 
and then go observe it. Next we come to the single most important' 
part of TOT, the facilitator. 

Jenny Michaels is what ties it all together. She is in communi- 
cation with the methods teachers and the TOT teachers. She knows 
What we're supposed to look for. She helps us when we need some 
guidance. She is able to give us the background of the teacher, 
daily lesson plans, information about the students, examples of 
student texts and student work, and her own observations about 
the class. She is herself most deserving of the title. Teacher. 

So the program itself is excellent, but there are some areas 
that need improvement. These could generally be put under the 
category of representation. We see what are proboably the top five 
percent of the people in the profession. That's all well and good 
but, you can learn by watching average and poor teachers a. well. 
I've never seen a serious disciplinary problem on TOT. Maybe I'd 
learn more about classroom managment if I saw two students in a 
fistfight or a student get up and start shouting at the teacher 
Maybe l-d learn more about student involvment if I saw a olassroom 
that had time on task behavior of only thirty percent. We don't 
see these behaviors with the calibre of teachers that we watch 
It would also be interesting to see a classroo-n in the poorest sec- 
tion Of DesMoines. How do you motivate a student who's only con- 
tact with books is school and who's goal is to follow D:.d into the 
factory or his stepfather/mother onto welfare. We are seeing only 
fairly well supported if not rich schools. There are a lot or other 
kinds of situations that we could be exposed to by TOT It is an 
excellent tool, it should be used to the fullest extent possible 
There is one last thing that could improve TOT and it is quite 
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simple. It would give the students a better perspective if a 
poster was put up next to the screen showing the arrangment of 
the classroom and the location of the camera. It is sometimes 
difficult to see how all the physical aspects of the classroom x**it 
together even with the facilitator's commentary. 

Int3ractive Video 

The interactive video modules are good for the same reason TOT 
is. You are exposed to actual classroom situations without leaving 
the college. It has the advantage of being taped so that the methods 
teacher can illustrate specific points. You can watch a section 
uore than once and quite often get something more out of it the 
next time around. The self assessment by the classroom teacher 
adds s great deal. There is a great deal of room for improvement, 
however. 

To begin with the taped segments of Dr.s Voikcer ana Merkley 
cannot replace the facilitator. The video's advantage is that 
you can watch it anytime. 

The first problem could be alleviated by taking care of the 
'second problem - the equipment. Videotape is not well suited 
to this application. Laser disks are. The flow of the lesson 
is disrupted by the tape machine going back and forth. It takes 
too long. Disks would be much faster and smoother. It would also 
make it possible for many "help" loops to be efficiently programmed 
ir^to the lesson. 

Cn the present equipment, there are a couple of annoying things- 
Questions that scroll off the screen as the answers scroll on 
give me a headache. Could the text be compressed? Woul . it be 
possible to build in a command to recall the question to the screen? 
It is discouraging to have the computer ask you for a non-specific 
response and then tell you that you're wrong. If it asks for 
that kind of input, then there is no right or wro 'g answer. 

As far as post observation assessment goes, the ..eacher self 
assessment is by far the most useful. Asking us to assess them is 
useless since only excellent teachers make it onto the module. 
That brings us to the same problem that TOT has - a lack of across 
the board representation • 

It should be far easier to solve the problem on the video 
modules though. How about some tape of inner city classrooms in 



Chicago? There's got to be some around. If not theh make it. 
Expensive? Yes, but you only have to do it once, not every day 
like TOT. You get the idea. 

Lastly I would like to see a better integration of the video 
into the classroom. Ideally the syllabus would be set up something 
like this: 

Week 1 : Assigned reading on Classroom Managment 

Do related video assignment 
Week 2: In class discussion on video and reading assigned 

Assigned: TOT observation with emphasis on class-- 
room managment 
Week 3: Closure on Classroom Managment 

Assigned reading on Communication 

Communication video assignment 

I do not mean to suggest a particular sequence of subjects, but I 
would like to suggest the integration of video and live observation, 
lecture, and discussion for each unit in the class. 

Summary 

This course is building me a excellent foundation for my later 
subject methods courses. The value of the course is multiplied 
by TOT and, to a lesser extent, the interactive videos. There are 
two improvements that I would suggest. First, the amount of work 
necessary to :beBefit from this course would be better suited to a 
three credit course. Second, there should be at least two contact 
days a week for lecture rather than one. A week is too long between 
discussions. 
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Spring, 1987- 

125 students participated 
in the evaluation 


Student 
Invo Ivement 
(Sievers 2nd) 


TOT Ev 

I 

i 

j Management 
j (Switz 1st) 


aluatiou 

Manaj;ement 
(Randolph 3rd) 


Social Security 

Questioning 
(Saxton 5th) 


Communication 
(Frazier 2nd) 


The ossignment was: 


i 

\ Very 
Clear Confusing 
5 4 3^ 3 2 1 

L8 53 1 32 16 4 
3.528 


Very 

Clear Confusing 
5 4 3 2 1 

3 i 57 30 5 — 
3.926 


Very 

Clear Confusing 
5^321 

46 45 26 4 2 
4.048 


Very 

Clear Confusing 
5 4 3 2 1 

24 50 36 12 2 
3.632 


Very 

Clear Confusing, 
5 4 3 2 1 

34 43 37 6 1 
3.851 


The facilitator's 
presence was: 


^'ery Not 
Helpful Helpful 
5 4 3 2 1 

58 .46 19 1 ~ 
4.298 


Very Not 
Helpful Helpful 
5 4 3.5 3 2 1 

53 50 2 17 1 
4.268 


Very Not 
Helpful Helpful 
5 4 3 ^2 1 

48 49 22 4 ~ 
4.146 


Very Not 
Helpful Helpful 
5 43^3 2 I 

39 45 1 33 6 1 
3.924 


Very Not 
Helpful Helpful 
5^54 3 2 1 

48 1 41 20 6 2 
4.936 


i 

The Observation helped 1 
to synthesize course 
concepts about the 
1 topic: 

I 


Strongly Strongly 
Agree Disagree 
5 4 3 2 1 

26 63 27 8 ~ 
3.862 


Strongly Strongly 
Agree Disagree 
5 4 3 2 1 

39* 57 24 3 ~ 
4.073 


Strongly Strongly 
Agree Disagree 
5 4 3 2 1 

50 52 15 6 ~ 
4.186 


Strongly Strongly 
Agree Disagree 
5 4,3-53 2 1 

23 52 1 35 10 3 
3.665 


Strongly Strongly 
Agree Disagree 
5 43*5 3 2 1 

34 54 1 27 4 
3.987 


Suggestions for 
Improvement : 
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Telephone: 515-294-7010 
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IOWA STATE 



UNIVERSITY 



Elementary Education Department 
NI31 Lagomarcino Hall 
Ames, Iowa 50011-3190 



Telephone: 515-294-7010 
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IOWA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 



Elementary Education Department 
NI31 Lagoniarcino Hall 
Ames. Iowa 50011-3190 



Telephone: 515-294-7010 
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Elementary Education Department 
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UNIVERSITY Telephone: 515-294-7010 
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IOWA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 



Elementary Education Department 
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STRATEGIES OF TEACHING 
El Ed 245 



Instructor: Dr. Donna Merkley 

Office: N105 Lagomarcino 

Office Phone: 294-0661 

Office Hours: Posted 



COURSE TITLE : Introduction to Elementary Education Teaching Strategies 

Purchase: Text ~ Cooper, T. M. et al. Classroom Teaching Skills (3rd Edition) 
Manual — El Ed 245/268 Observation; Key to Experiential Learning 
Pocket folder 



COURSE REQUIREMENTS 

ATTENDANCE : Rr;gular attendance is essential, as is promptness! For every 
class attended, 2 points will be earned. A total of 32 points may be accrued 
in this manner. 



CLASS PARTICIPATION : Generally speaking, the benefit people derive from a 
course is directly proportionate to the amount of time, energy, work, and 
involvement they invest in a course. On the premise that involved students 
experience more learning and a higher quality of learning than uninvolved 
students, student participation is encouraged and highly valued. Consequently, 
students are expected to come to class with something to contribute. (Read 
the ^assignments ! ) 

READING ASSIGNMENTS : The tentative schedule indicates the reading assignments. 
Small group work and written assignments relating to the required reading will 
be utilized on a regular basis. The reading assignments include completing written 
exercises in the text and responding to questions in the margins of the tab manual 
(El Ed 268). Have these completed prior to class. 

TESTS: Four examir^ations will be given during the semester. See the syllabus 
for the scheduled dates. 



GRADING SYSTEM : Based on the number < 
and attendance accumulated throughout 
calculated and grades assigned in the 



100 


- 93% 




A 


77 


- 73% 




c 


92 


- 9C7o 


r: 


A- 


72 


- 70% 




c- 


89 


- 88% 




B+ 


69 


- 68% 




D+ 


87 


- 83% 


r: 


B 


67 


- 63% 




D 


82 


- 80% 




B- 


62 


- 60% 




D- 


79 


- 78% 




C+ 


59 


- 0% 




F 



f points from tests, quizzes, assignments 
the semester, a percentage will be 
following manner. 

Exam I 50 points (approx.) 

Exam II 50 points (approx.) 

Exam III 50 points (approx.) 

Exam IV 50 points (approx.) 

Assignments 50 points (approx.) 

Attendance 32 points 

Quiz points 50 points 



El Ed 268/245 
Spring 1989 



268 M 2-3 



Jan 23 TOT (Intro) 
Mr. Pierce 

tapes 



268 W 2-3 



*Jan 18 268 Overview 



*Jan 25 TOT Discussion 
Files assigned 



Jan 30 Tape (Resources) *Feb 1 Tape Discussion 
5) 



Feb 6 TOT 
6) 

( Conmiunicat ion) 
Mr. Toot 

*F.b 13 KXAM I 
5) 



*Feb 8 TOT Discussion 



Feb 15 70T (Questioning) 
Mrs. Sievers 



Feb 20 TOT (Questioning) *Feb 22 TOT Discussion 
7) 

Mrs. Boyd 



*Feb 27 Role Playing 
Impl. 

*Mar 6 Motivation 
(Manual: 4) 



Roles assigned 
*Mar 1 Conference Tape 



*Mar 8 Motivation 
(Manual: 4) 

SPRIHG BREAK 



Mar 20 TOT (Motivation) *Mar 22 TOT Discussion 
Mrs. Saxton 

Mar 27 TOT (Motivation) *Mar 29 TOT Discussion 
9) 

Mrs. Foss<*lman 
tape 

Apr 3 Planning Lab *Apr 5 Planning Lab 



Apr 10 Lesson Plan 
Conferences 

Apr 17 TOT 

Mrs. Frazier 

*Apr 24 Tape (Rule 
Setting) 



Apr 12 Lesson Plan 
Conferences 

^ pr 19 EXAM III 



Apr 26 TOT (Management) 
Mrs. Moore 



*May 1 Management Tape hay J 
Assertive Discipline 
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245 Th 10-12 

*Jan 19 245 Introduction 
(Text: 1, Manual: l) 

*Jan 26 Setting & Resources 
(Manual: 2,3) and practice 



*Feb 2 Communicatior. (Manual 
and practice tapes 
*Feb 9 Questioning (Manual: 
and practice tapes 

*Feb 16 Questioning (Text: 

and TOT Discussion 

*Feb 23 Communication (Text: 

*Mar 2 Effective Teaching 
*Mar 9 EEiAM II 



*Mar 23 Motivation 

*Mar 30 Planning (Manual: 
and d^.monstration tape 

*Apr 6 Planning 

*Apr 13 Planning 

*Apr 20 Planning/Management 

*Apr 27 Management 

*May 4 Management 



ERIC *May 8 Curriculum Lab *May 10 Curriculum Lab *May 11 Evaluation 



Name 



El Ed 268 



Possible 
Points 



10 
10 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



10 



20 



TASK 

TOT (Introduction) 
Handwriting Lab 
Resources Tape 
TOT (Resources) 
Communication Tape 
Que s tiding Tape 
TOT (Communication) 
TOT (Questioning) 
TOT 

Motivation Tape 
TOT (Motivation) 
TOT (Motivation) 
Lesson Implementation Tape 
TOT (Management) 
Management Tape 
Curriculum Lab 
Professional Files 
Handwriting Assignments 



Earned 
Points 



Total possible 



Accumulated Points 



= B+ 



= C+ 



100 - 93% = A 
92 - 90% = A- 

69 - 68% = D+ 
87 - 837o = B 
82 - 80% = B- 

59 - 0% = F 



77 - 


73% = 


C 




72 - 


707o = 


C 


89 - 


67 - 


637o = 


D 




62 - 


607o = 


D 


79 - 



887. 
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Summary Sheet 



Spring 1988 



Name 



Phone 



SS# 



El Ed 268 

Possible 
Points 

3 

3 

3 

10 
10 

10 



10 



10 



10 



10 
10 



10 
10 



10 



10 
10 



10 
10 



Lab 
Week 

Jan 21 

Jan 26 

Jan 28 

Feb 2 

Feb 9 

•Feb 16 

Feb 23 

March 1 

March 8 
March 22 

March 29 
April 5 

April 12 

April 19 
April 26 

May 3 
May 10 



Earned 
Points 



Orientation TOT 

Orientation TAMS 

Orientation/Discussion 

Setting & Resources: TAMS 
Setting & Resources: TOT Boyd 

Communication: TOT Lee 

Quest ioning : TOT Randolph 

Communication: TAH 

Discussion Group 

Questioning: Tape 

Motivation: TOT Saxton/Ulvestad 

Motivation: TAM 
Managemen t : TOT S ie ver s 

Plannning: TOT Koester 

Planning: Discussion Group 

Planning: Tape 
Tape 

Management: TAM 

Evaluation? Discussion Group 



Total 
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APPEHDIX I. LIST OF PHEPROPOSALS AHD PROPOSALS SUBMITTED 
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List of Preproposals and Proposals Submitted 



Agency 

Fund for the Improvement of 
Post Secondary Education 
(preproposal)* 

Fund for the Improvement of 
Post Secondary Education 
(3-year proposal)** 

Apple Corporate Grant 



Fund for the Improvement of 
Post Secondary Education 
(conference) 

Fund for the Improvement of 
Post Secondary Education 
(3-year proposal) 

Iowa Department of Education 



Iowa Department of Education 



John D. & Catherine T. McArthur 
Foundation 

U.S. West Communications 

Winnebago Industries 
(Cycle Sat) 



Title Date 

Observing Teachers and Students in 1985 
Diverse Classroom Settings Through 
the Technology of Television 

Observing Teachers and Students in 1985 
Diverse Classroom Settings Through 
the Technology of Television 

EQUAL TIME: Students on Television 1987 
Using Microcomputers to Develop 
Writing Proficiency 

Teachers On Television. Host a 1988 
conference on Observation in 
Teacher Education 

National Dissemination of Teachers 1988 
On Television 



Enhancing Preservice Teachers* 1988 
Understanding of Mathematics and 
Science Instruction 

Clinical Obsfirvations Using Teachers 1988 
On Television 

Teachers On Television: Observation 1988 
for Teacher Preparation 

Teachers On Television 1988 
Teachers On Television 1988 



Amount Status 



Accepted 



$462,407 Accepted 

$50,698 Rejected 

$7,992 Rejected 

$438,665 Rejected 

$10,000 Accepted 

$15,000 Accepted 

$545,098 Rejected 

$252,718 In Review 

Satellite In Review 
Services 



Q *Preprosal leading to grant. 

► - HMiBEHmy*-^ **Actual proposal for which reported funding was granted. 
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Teachers On Television/FIPSE Dissemination Efforts 

1985-1988 



Publications 
Books 

Merkley, D. J. and Hoy, M. P., Observation: Key to Experiential Learning , 
1987, Iowa State University Research Foundation. 

Articles 

Hoy, M. P. and Merkley, D. J. (1989). "Teachers On Television: Using 
Satellite Uplink of Live Classroom Proceedings Connecting Elementary 
Classrooms to Teacher Preparation Institutions." In Proceedings — 
Pacific Teleconnminications Connectivity: Users, Networks and Information 
Services , Horxolulu, HI. pp. 470-472. 

Jacobi, M* and Merkley, D. J. (1988, in review). "An Investigation of 
Preservice Teachers' Observation and Recognition of Teacliing Behaviors 
via Teachers On Television (TOT) as One of Tiiree Instructional Media." 
Submitted to The Elementary School Journal . 

Merkley, D. \i. and Hoy, M. P. (1988, in review). "Observation Training 
as a Component in Teacher Education." Submitted to the Journal of 
Teacher Education . 

Volker, R. (1988). "Methods for Fostering Teacher Education Students* 
Reflective Analysis of Research on Teaching." In Images of Reflection 
in Teacher Education , Association of Teacher Educators, Reston, VA. 
pp. 32-33. 

"Selecting Courses on a Computer Screen; Observing Teachers by Satellite," 
The Chronicle of Higher Education , May 4, 1988, p. A19. 

Hoy, M. P. (1987). "Observation Opportunities for Rural Special Education." 
Rural Special Education Quarterly Vol. 8, No. 2. 

Merkley, D. J. and Hoy, M. P. (1987). "Teacher on Television Project: 
Observation Opportunities to Increase Instructional Effectiveness of 
Preservice and Inservice Teachers", In Quality in Off-Campus Credit 
Programs; New Markets, Methods and Models , National Issues in Education, 
Vol. 23, 163-167. 

Merkley, D. J. and Hoy, M. P., "Teacher on Television: A New Mode of 
Preservice Classroom Observation." Phi Delta Kappan , Vol. 66, No. 
5, 1985, pp. 373-374. 



Teachers On Television/FIPSE Dissemination Efforts 

1985-1988 

Conferences and Presentations 

Regional 

Teachers On Television. Regional Association of Teacher Educators Conference, 
May 5-6, 1988, Fargo, ND. 

Teachers On Television. Northwest Association of Teacher Educators Annual 
Meeting, April 13-14, 1988, Spokane, WA. 

Partnerships: The Preservice Component of Teacher Education and the Teachers 
On Television Concept. Minnesota Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Ed^ication State Meeting, October 8-9, 1987, Minneapolis, MN. 

The Teachers on Television Concept in Action. Emporia State University, 
Blue Ribbon Task Force, September, 1987. 

Enhancing observation skills of preservice teachers. Mid-America ATE 
Mini-Clinic, October 17, 1986, Columbia, MO. 

Teacher on Televisions Teacher Preparation in Reading. 13th Plains Regional 
Conference of the International Reading Association, November 8, 1985, 
Minneapolis, MN. 

National 

Americ a Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. March 5, 1989, 
Anaheim, California. "A Model Collaborative Teacher Education Project." 

Pacific Telecommunications Connectivity: Users, Networks and Information 
Services Conference. January, 1989. Honolulu, Hawaii. "Teachers On 
Television: Using Satellite Uplink of Live Classroom Proceedings Connecting 
Elementary Classrooms to Teacher Preparation Institutions." 

American Associafon of Colleges for Teacher Education Annual Meeting, 
February 17-20, 1988, New Orleans, LA. "Teachers On Television." 

American Association for Higher Education 1988 National Conference, March 
9-13, 1988, Washington, DC. "Teachers On Television." 

Association of Teacher Educators Annual Meeting, February 14-17, 1988, 
San Diego, CA. "Teachers On Television." 

Teachers On Television: Technology meets education. Consortium of University 
Film Centers Conference, September, 1987, Tempe, AZ. 

Using Observation to Enhance Language Arts Teaching Skills of Preservice 
Teachers. National Council of Teachers of English, March 26, 1987, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Teachers On Television. Association of Teacher Educators, February 16, 
1987, Houston, Texas. Distinguished Program in Teacher Education finalist 
presentation. 
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Teacher On Television: An innovative, collaborative initial teacher observation 
program* America Association of Colleges for Teacher Education Image 
Center, February, 1987, Atlanta, GA. 

FIPSE Project Directors' Annual Meeting, December 4, 1986, Washington, 
D.C. "TOT Project Update." 

National Issues in Higher Education, Quality in Off-Campus Credit Programs 
Ninth Annual Conference, November 3-6, 1986, Washington, DC. '^Observation 
Opportunities to Increase Instructional Effectiveness of Preservice and 
Inservice Teachers." 

Teacher On Television; A model for restructuring observation experiences. 
Teacher Education Division: Council for Exceptional Children Annual Conference, 
November, 1986. 

Teacher On Television: Meeting the Holmes and Carnegie agendas. FIPSE 
Education Project Directors Meeting, October, 1986, Washington, D.G. 

FIPSE Pre-Service Teacher Education Meeting, October 2, 1986. "Student 
Teaching: Integrating and Improving the Clinical Experience." 

Teacher On Television, Technology into practice. 4th Annual Campus Satellite 
Systems Conference, May, 1986, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Association of Teacher Educators, February 23, 1986, Atlanta Georgia. 
"Teacher on Television: New Opportunities for Teacher Preparation." 

State 

Iowa Educational Research and Evaluation Association, December 2, 1988, 

Des Moines, Iowa. "A Report on Collaboration Between School Districts 

and the University to Improve the Observation Skills of Preservice Teachers." 

Iowa Parent Teacher Association State Meeting, October 29, 1988, Ames, 
Iowa. "Preparing Effective Teachers for Better Schools." 

Storm Lake Community School District In-Service, August 31, 1988, Storm 
Lake Iowa. "Effective Teachers for Better Schools." 

Share the Excellence with National State Teachers of the Year Workshop, 
July 9, 1988, Ames, Iowa. "Effective Teaching: A Research Response." 

Boone-Story Reading Council, March 22, 1988, Ames, Iowa. "Teachers on 
Television: An Explanation. 

University of Iowa, February 24, 1988, Iowa City, lA. "Teachers On Television." 

Teacher On Television: Cooperative efforts of schools and Iowa State 
University in teacher preparation. Iowa Educational Research and Evaluation 
Association, November 7, 1986, Ames, lA. 



Teacher On Television, Collaborative efforts with public schools and technology 
for teacher preparation. The Cutting Edge of Technology in Education, 
June, 1986, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Teacher On Television: Technology into Practice. Fourth Annual Campus 
Satellite Systems Conference, May, 1986, Ames, Iowa. 

Teacher On Television: New opportunities for rural teacher preparation. 
National Rural Teacher Education Conference, October, 1985. 

Teacher Training: An Alternative Method for Providing Classrooro Observation 
Experiences* Teacher Education Division, CED, November, 1984. 



Other Presentations 



-Iowa Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 
-Roland-Story School Board Meeting 
-Department of Education, Special 
Education (Des Moines, Iowa) 
-Des Moines Public. School Board 
-ISU Information Service/WOI TV 
(shown at half-time at ISU basket- 
ball games) 

-Ames Community School Board 
-KCCI TV, Des Moines, Iowa 
-Iowa Council for Exceptional 

Children (Johnston, Iowa) 
-Iowa Educational Research and 

Evaluation Association meeting 
-Teacher Education Division (CEC) 

Annual Conference 

-Iowa State School Board Associatioj 

Meeting (Des Moines, lA) 
-FIPSE Teacher Education Cluster 

Meeting (Princeton, NJ) 
-Ames Noon Lions 
-ISU Chapter Phi Delta Kappa 
-Story City Kiwanis 



Presenter 

Guest Speaker 
Presenter 

Guest Speaker 
Interview 



May 1987 

April 1987 
March 1987 

March 1987 
January 1987 



Guest Speaker January 1987 
MidDay Interview November 1986 
Presenter November 1986 



Speaker 

Speaker 

Speaker 

Presenter 

Guest Spe£Sker 
Guest Speaker 
Guest Spee^ker 



November 1986 

November 1986 

November 1986 

October 1986 

March 1986 
February 1986 
September 1985 
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Teachers On Television: Using Satellite Uplink of 
Live Classroom Proceedings Connecting Elementary 
Classrooms to Teacher Preparation Institutions 



Mary P. Hoy and Donna J. Merkley 
Iowa State Univeioity 
Ames I Iowa 



Abstract 



Th^ authors describe a teacher preparation and in-service program which uses 
the satellite transmission of live elementary classroom proceedings to 
institutions nationwide for the purpose of classroom observation experiences. 
The model is described, results of research are reported and subscription 
offerings are reported. 



2. RATIONALE FOR TEACHER ^«SERVATION 

Throughout the 20th century, observation has 
been a significant component In the fields 
of science, sociology, anthropology ani education. 
As early as 1904, Dewey described the value 
of students who are preparing to become teachers 
observing experienced teachers working with 
children. More recently, Cohn, Kottcamp and 
Provenzo (1987) presented an argument for using 
observation to supplement preservlce teachers 
(PSTs) expanding theoretical base with exposure 
to a variety of classroom teachers before assump- 
tion of a direct instructional role. Hoy and 
Merkley (1987) found that a majority of teacher 
preparation personnel surveyed agreed with 
the need for more systematic Infused training 
in observation techniques which focus on pupil 
behaviors, teacher-pupil Interactions and evolve- 
ment of lesson objectives. 

Good and Brophy (1987) assert that observation 
techlnques will assist practicing teachers 
to examine, extend and refine their own teaching 
style, as well as assist In their continued 
understanding of developmental differences. 
Teachers also use observation techniques to 
obtain Information which facilitate decision 
processes for the determination of the effective- 
ness of curricula, educational programs and 
learning activities. 

3. THE MODEL 

Availability of sites often pose problems for 
teacher preparation Institutions striving to 
provide observation activities. Factors of 
time, travel and cost limit observation opportun- 
ities to an area of proximity to a given univer- 
sity. Therefore, PSTs may not have exposure 
to a diverse set of observation sites. 
Institutions located In the ^Pacific region 
may be further constrained by a lack of diversity 
of classrooms available for field experiences 
and student teacher placen^ent. 

Teachers On Television (TOT) was designed as 

an efficient, economical method for large numbers 

of PS?5 to observe real classrooms In diverse 



settings wherein experienced teachers interact 
with cliildron. J^ST«' r>bn(-rvar ir>fi <-X|KTf mm 
via live television eliminate the Lime art 
cost of students traveling to the classroom 
and also eliminate disruptions caused by In-class 
observers . 

The live signal from a camera and celling micro- 
phones placed In selected public school classrooms 
(urban, rural and suburban settings, grades 
1-8) is modulated and transmitted to the ISU 
observation center for 2 hours on AO designated 
days each semester (8 classrooms broadcasting 
for 5 consecutive days). The signal is demodu- 
lated and displayed on a viewing screen for 
ISU preservlce teacher observers. A faculty 
person at the receiving site controls the camera 
(pan, tilt and zoom) and serves as observation 
facilitator, prompting interaction among PST 
observers, responding to questions, and highlight- 
ing Instructional techniques. The facilitator's 
comments and questions are mixed with the live 
classroom proceedings and for uplink from ISU 
to subscribing teacher preparation institutions 
nationwide. Current subscribers include The 
Ohio State University, Purdue University, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Appalachian State University, 
University of South Dakota, Central Michigan 
University, and Northern Arizona University. 
Taping of the live signal at the receiving 
sites allows for delayed or repeated broadcasts. 
As the broadcast classroom events raise specific 
questions about curriculum or teaching procedures, 
observers' questions can be communicated to 
the broadcast teacher who responds at the opening 
of the next day's broadcast or during an end-of- 
broadcast Interview ("week In review"). 

4. DEVELOPMENT OF OBSERVATION SKILLS 

The TOT model encourages preservlce teachers 
to develop skills In observing for the following 
components: classroom setting (impact on Instruc- 
tion); Instructional resources Implemented; 
motivation techniques; communication techniques; 
questioning techniques! management techniques; 
and instructional sequence and lesson implementa- 
tion (Merkley & Ho;, 1987). The observation 
model is implemented in this order: 
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In Proceedings—Pacific Telecoinmunications Connectivity: Users, Netvorks 
and Information Services , 1989, Honolulu, Hawaii. 



1. Purposes of observation in education 
and the theoretical background for each 
of the above components are presented 
in class* Assigned reading provides 
a research foundation for discussion. 

2t Practice observations for each component 
take place in class as PSTs watch a video- 
taped lesson, then discuss the videotaped 
teacher techniques observed. For example, 
after PSTs read and discuss Khe research 
background for classroom motivation tech- 
niques, they watch a 20-minute, second 
grade writing lesson and orally complete 
an observation form on motivational strat- 
egies, citing examples from the tape. 
It is the instructor's responsibility 
during the discussion period to remind 
the PSTs how the focused teaching behavior 
fits into the larger scope of classroom 
events as well as how a specific teacher 
behavior will vary depending on the class- 
room context — grade level and subject 
matter* 

3. The TOT broadcasts serve as a practicum 
or lab to apply observation skills. 
During the next five broadcast days, 
students observe the live classroom proceed- 
ings, focus on the given teacher behavior, 
and complete an observation form like 
the form practiced in class. The TOT 
facilitator in the lab operates the camera, 
responds to observers* questions, and 
comments on the proceedings. Examples 
from the PSTe' completed observation 
serve as a basis for further class discus- 
sion. Since PSTs observe the same teacher 
but not necessarily at the same time, 
follou-up class discussion can be focused 
on the influence of context on teacher 
behavior* 

Specific obseivation assignments are integrated 
into subsequent content area methods courses 
in order to reinforce method's concepts and 
to extend and refine the students* observation 
skills practiced in the initial teaching methods 
course. 

The development of teacher In-servlcc materials 
is underway In the areas of questioning techniques 
and management techniques. Additionally, teacher 
in-service materials directed towards beginning 
teachers as they plan for the first week of 
school are being created, 

5, IMPLICATIONS FOR THE PACIFIC REGION 

Teachers On Television Is planning to expand 
services to an international market. The State 
of Iowa Is seeking ways to provide a cultural 
and educational exchange between Japan and 
Iowa schools, TOT Is exploring the potential 
for an educational excha»:tjs between a Japanese 
elementary classroom and an Iowa elementary 
classroom using live satelllJre broadcasts. 



This type of exchange would become a model 
^or other exchange sessions. 

Institutions preparing teachers and schools 
providing teacher in-sorvice in the Pacific 
region can also utilize TOT, 

6. SUBSCRIPTION PROCESS 

Institutions interested In receiving TOT for 
teacher preparation or teacher in-scrvlce contract 
with Iowa State University. Each participating 
Institutions receives: 

6,1, BROADCAST CONTENT 

Each participating institutions receives: 

Live broadcasts or videotapes of live broadcasts 
featuring 2 hours/day, 5 days/week, 8 weeks/ 
semester of unedited curricular lessons from 
classrooms, 1st - 8th grades, 

A pre- and post broadcast interview with 
the public school classroom teacher describing 
plans for the week and evaluating the lessons 
at the end of the sessions. 

The agreement with participating institutions 
allows for repeated use of each broadcast 
for a two-week period. All videotapes snist 
be erased after 45 days, 

6.2, SUPPORTING MATERIALS 

The following items are sent in support of 
the live broadcasts or videotapes, 

A packet of materials featuring a description 
of the school, its community and the demographic 
information regarding the students daily 
schedule and tentative lesson plans; lists 
of published materials utilized; samples 
of teacher prepared materials; ai^ well as 
copies of actual student permanent product; 
will be sent to each subscribing institution 
prior to the scheduled broadcast. Actual 
lesson plans with goals and objectives will 
be included with the first tape of each broadcast 
sequence* 

6,3. MANUAL 

A manual. Observation: Key to Experiential 
Learning , Is available ($15*00) for student 
purchase which surveys the research on observable 
effective teaching behaviors and provides observa- 
tion forms to be used when observing TOT telecast 
tapes. 

7, EVALUATION 

Teachers On Television was named as one of 
three "Distinguished Programs in Teacher Education" 
in 1987 by the AssoclaMon of Teacher Educations 
(ATE)^ Subscribing Institutions report a variety 
of ustis of TOT In their teacher preparation 
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programs. John A* PritcheCC reported In March 
1988: 

Wc arc in our fourth week of receiving 
the TOT program* Congratulations on 
both the technical quality and the 
quality of the programs. The lessons, 
to date, have been wcll*received by the 
teacher education majors and faculty here 
at Appalachian State UnWersity. 

Research activities underway at Iowa St4te 
University and Purdue University will provide 
evidence of the effectiveness of the TOT model, 
tnitial results indicate thatt 

Students trained in observation utilize signif- 
icantly nore terminology and cite significantly 
more examples than do the control group. 
Analyses of the tabulations of students* 
descriptions of five separate teaching behaviors 
indicate a significant difference in favor 
of the experimental group reporting teacher 
behavior in two of the five areas (resource 
utilization, lesson implementation, questioning 
techniques, motivation techniques, and communi- 
cations techniques). 

Students trained in observation were 
significantly more thorough and more precise 
in their description of the teacher's motivation 
techniques and lesson implementation than 
students who did not receive the training. 
Obviously, training had a powerful impact 
on students' performance. Observation training 
did not result in significantly greater student 
ability to describe the teacher's questioning 
techniques and communication or resources. 
Reading about and discussion of these teaching 
behaviors may be adequate PST preparation 
for recognition and description of these 
behaviors (Merkley & Hoy, 1988). 

The study above reports the influence of observa- 
tion training on PST's ability to recognize 
selected teaching behaviors. Data are now 
being collected on th^ ability of students 
In a previous stftdy to apply these teaching 
\Q^b<ih^^iors in field experiences and student 
teaching experiences. Instrumentation has 
:>een developed to be used by the cooperating 
:eacher, a trained observer, and the student 
tini/herself to explore students' application 
f behaviors. These data will be compared 
ith data collected by the ISU Research Foundation 
jabl^>^ Studies in Education relative to graduates' 
^^^v&rceptions of their preservice experiences 
jjcasid their experiences as practicing teachers 
'.nee graduation. 



terminology, to recognize behaviors and to 
report specific examples of a behavior. Tc«£Chers 
On Television has potential for teacher in-service 
as well as n potential for international delivery 
to facilitate cultural and educational exchanges 
between students and teachers. The use of 
satellite technology provides a vehicle for 
linking educational institutions on the mainland 
of the United States with institutions in the 
Pacific region. 
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8. SUMMARY 



e TOT program, developed for preservice teachers 
lucat Iowa State University has been expanded, 
^^^oti serve students at eight universities. Prelim- 
vari«*^y research suggests the efficacy of the 

lei to develop students' ability '"o learn 
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An Investigation of Preservice Teachers' Observation 
and Recognition of Teaching Behaviors via 
Teachers On Television (TOT) as One of 
Three Instructional Media 

Michael Jacobi & Donna Merkley 
Iowa State University 
Teacher preparation pi^ograms typically include the study of teaching 

theories and related information that research has determined to be effective 

as well as opportunities for practical hands-on experience. Indeed, both 

aspects are a crucial part of teacher education; however, researchers wave 

found that preservice teacher preparau^^n often falls short of the goal of 

harmonizing educational theory and practice (Mclntyre & Morrison, 1967; 

Sarason, Davidson, & Blatt, 1986; Tickle, 1987) • Brophy and Good (1984) argue 

that teacher training programs seldom equip teachers with specific skills for 

analyzing and labeling classroom behavior. Many preservice teachers have 

little knowledge of what to look for and do not recognize specific teaching 

behaviors when they see them. Instead, programs have given teachers global 

advice without linking it to specific behaviors. This suggests that although 

teacher educators provide students with study and practice experiences, the 

link between the two has not been made. 

Cohn, Kottcamp and Provenzo (1987) assert that observation experiences 

can sjipplement:. the preservice teachers' theoretical foundation of teaching 

behaviors before they assume a classroom teaching role. Indeed, the 

development of preservice teachers' skills in observing and interpreting 

classroom behaviors is supported by numerous educators (Cunningham, Bower & 

McGhee, 1984; Semrael & Thiagarajan, 1973} Phinney, 1982). 
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These reseachers purport that not only should teacher training programs 
provide observational activities for students, but they must relate how 
teachers apply research-based concepts and behaviors in everyday teaching. 
Direct correlations between course content and the observed behavior of pupils 
and teachers should be drawn so that preservice teachers can better focus and 
infer what good teaching is (Bonar, 1986, p. 44). 

A previous study determined that sophomore level preservice teachers* 
observation skills can be improved through training and varied observation 
experiences (Merkley & Hoy, in press). This study was designed to investigate 
the effects of different delivery systems on elementary education students* 
knowledge of teaching behaviors and skills in observing teaching behaviors. 
Subjects 

Subjects were elementary education students enrolled in a sophomore level 
teaching strategies course which precedes all content area methods courses and 
field experiences. A total of 100 students were assigned to three sections in 
a random fashion, according to the university scheduling service. 
Design 

The experimental procedure was based on a pretest-posttest control 
group design. Students receiving the interactive video and live telecasting 
treatments comprised the two experimental groups. Subjects who participated 
in the discussion group were considered the control group for this experiment. 
A true control group would not receive treatment; however, students could not 
be denied adequate instruction for the course, and thus, received treatment 
that the experimental groups did not. This treatment was an extension of 
regular cla^s discussion, which subjects in all groups received, therefore, 
substantiating its function as a controlling factor. 

ErJc 
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The experiment was conducted for eight weeks, half the semester, which 
allowed sufficient time for the subjects to adapt to their assigned treatment. 
Subjects from all groups participated in a class lectr and discussion two 
hours per week* During this tlsc, four major teacher behaviors were studied: 
use of setting and resources, motivation, communication, and 
questioning/involvement* All four behaviors were given equal attention, 
roughly four classtime hours. Although the course instructors jointly 
planned and coordinated each teaching segment, it s?'>uld be noted that 
subjects from the different groups attended class lect res at different times 
and had different instructors. Students in each section were required to 
spend approximately two hours- per week taking part in laboratory work. 
Treatment 

Students working with the interactive video system (N=34) were required 
to individually complete a module pair, conaisting of an instructional portion 
snd assessment portion, corresponding to the teaching behavior under study. 
Each portion could be completed in approximately one hour. The system was 
centrally located in the College of Education building and available for 
student use 44 hours each week. Each subject was designated a computer 
diskette, which stored his/her responses to the interactive segments imbedded 
in the computer program. Upon completion of each module student responses on 
the diskettes were printed out and submitted to the course instruotor for 
feedback. 

For the lab hours during the experiment, subjects from the other 
treatment group {N=30) watched live telecasts from four different public 
school classrooms for approximately two hours each week as their schedules 
permitted. Live proceedings from each of the four classrooms were telecast 9 



a. a. -3 p.m. on five consecutive days to a viewing room in the Education 
building (30 hours each week)^. A faculty member in the viewing rooM operated 
the system and served as a facilitator by responding to observers' questions 
and commenting on the teacher's technique. This system has been coined the 
Teachers On Television (TOT) program and is used synonymously here with "live 
telecast." Students in this group viewed the live instruction, took notes on 
selected characteristics they observed for each teaching behavior under 
consideration, and submitted an observation summary to the course instructor 
for feedback. 

Discussion group subjects (N=32) were randomly divided and assigned to 
groups of five or six members. During a weekly one-hour session, group 
mesbers aet to discuss research findings that had been lectured on during 
ijistiTUctional classtime. Every member was required to complete an individual 
rating form which queried the students about the importance and practicality 
of the behavior being reviewed. At the end, of a second hour session the group 
was required to come to a consensus regarding each issue and to fill out a 
group rating form. Each week a new chairperson was assigned to 1) initiate 
discussion about the teaching behavior, 2) guide and monitor the group dialog, 
3) fill out the group rating form, and 4) collect and turn in individual and 
group rating sheets to the course instructor for feedback. 

^For more information about Teachers On Television (TOT), write: 
Dr. Mary P. Hoy/Dr. Donna J. Herkley 
Project Co-Directors 
Teachers On Television 
N108 Lagomarcino Hall 
Iowa State University 
Ames, I A 50011 

(515) 294-1915 j^c^ ,^ 



Instrumentation 

Two assessment instruments were administered to all subjects during the 
first two class meetings of the semester in order to document their current 
observation skills and knowledge about teacher behaviors. Upon completion of 
the treatment the subjects were readministered these same assessment 
instruments. The only revision made was a rearrangement of questions on the 
40-item multiple choice test to control for any test-retest confounding 
effects, maximizing the internal validity of the experiment. 

Students' declarative knowledge of i teaching strategies and behaviors was 

/ 

assessed by a 40-iten multiple choice test, approximately 10 items per 
behavior {use of setting and resources, motivation, involvement and 
questioning and communication). Content for the items was derived from the 
course manual. Observation: Key to Experiential Learning (Merkley & Hoy, 
1987), 

A second dependent variable in the study was a written description of a 
14-minute videotape of a classroom teaching episode that contained many 
elements of the four behaviors being studied. After showing the videotape an 
observation essay form was distributed containing instructions and criteria of 
completion. The three criteria established were to 1) note if the behavior 
was exhibited, 2) describe the behavior using "professional" terminology, and 
3) describe an example from the videotape that exemplified that behavior. 
Headings of the four behaviors; setting and resources, motivation, 
questioning/ involvement, and communication were printed on the evaluation 
form. Students were allocated four sheets of paper to complete their response 
and were instructed to use the backsides of the pages if necessary. At the 
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end of the eight-week treatment period the instruments were readministered to 
students during two class periods. 

Data Analysis 

Each data set was analyzed by using a selected method, as shown in Table 
1. Descriptive statistics, including frequency count, mean, and variance 
measures, were obtained for all data in the experiment. All statistical tests 
in thf» study were programmed and calculated using the Statistical Package for 
the Soci al Sciences (Norusis, 1983) and interpreted at the .05 level of 
significance. 

(Insert Table 1 about here) 

Objective test data 

The data provided by the 40-iten multiple choice test were subjected to 
statistical analyses to ensure the instrument's internal reliability and to 
detect differences between the different experimental groups. Standardized z 
scores were also tabulated in order to cross reference the information with 
data derived from the other instruments. Information from the pretest was 
analyzed to detect any differences that may have existed prior to 
implementation of the treatment. 

A one way analysis of variance of the pretest scores according to the 
instructional methods was used. Duncan's multiple range test was included to 
shoK where differences would occur should any exist. A similar analysis of 
variance test was used to search for any differences in student posttest 
scores. The test scores were s andardized, by subtracting student scores from 
the mean score, to allow the data to be compared against data from the other 
instruments. 

7 r r> 




Observation essay data 

Students' written critiques of the videotaped teaching example were 
evaluated by the researchers and a trained outside rater using a content 
analysis approach (Weber, 1985). First, the three raters met to discuss 
application of content analysis techniques and developed critique rating 
forms. The raters then analyzed a small random sampling, approximately 5.0%, 
of the total essays. Three copies of each sample were given to the raters who 
independently scored points according to the criteria established. From this 
sampling of data, an analysis of variance test was conducted to determine if 
differences in analysis scores among raters could be detected. Once the 
interrater reliability of .80 was established, each rater was alloted 30 
pre-assessment and 30 post-assessment observation essays to evaluate. All 
samples were randomly chosen from the experimental and control groups and 
randomly distributed to the raters. The name and section number of each essay 
was concealed to eliminate potential rater bias. The raters* analyses of the 
essays were tabulated and entered into the computer. The essay scores were 
transformed into standardized z scores using the techniques described earlier. 
A one way analysis of variance was run to search for differences between the 
groups for both pre- and post-assessment data. Duncan's multiple range test 
was attached to the analysis of variance procedure to detect where existing 
differences occurred. 

One of the objectives of the study was to determine if the 
characteristics of the different instructional methods utilized produced a 
difference in student kncvledge gains. Student gain scores, according to 
treatment groups, from the objective test were used in a one way analysis of 
variance test to determine if differences in student knowledge were present. 
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Another objective of this study was to determine if the different 
instructional treatments produced a difference in student knowledge gains, as 
measured by an observation essay. Gain scores from the observation essay were 
used in a one way analysis of variance test to determine if differences in 
student knowledge were present, across the treatment groups. 

Another goal of the study was to do ^rmine if scores on the objective 
multiple choice posttest correlate to the post-observation essay scores, 
according to treatment groups and to determine if the different treatment the 
students received related to their gain scores as measured by 1) the multiple 
choice test, and 2) the observation essay. A paired T-test of correlation was 
conducted to discover if any significant coefficients existed between average 
gain scores from different treatment groups. 

RESULTS 
Objective Test 

The data from the 40-iteE multiple choice instrument were analyzed to 
reveal differences in pre- and posttest scores, then student gain scores were 
calculated and tested for differences. A Kuder-Richardson test, to check the 
consistency of this assessment instrument, revealed a reliability coefficient 
of .75. 

Table 2 shows the group mean score and the percent of accuracy for both 
pre- and posttests, according to treatment group. Average scores on the 
pretest were almost the same for each treatment group, indicating that the 
initial state of student knowledge about the four teacher behaviors was 
similar. Results of a one way analysis of prete&t scores supported the 
supposition that student test scores did not significantly differ between 
treatment groups (Table 3). The test produced an P-ratio of .3990, which was 
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not significant at the .05 level of confidence; indicating that no significant 
difference in student knowledge existed among the groups at the outset. 

(Insert Tables 2 & 3 about here) 

Scores from the 40-item objective posttest indicate that students 
participating in the live telecast treatment group fared the best, obtaining 
€in average score of 29.85, a 75% accuracy rate. Subjects from the group 
discussion treatment had a mean score of 27.73, 69% correct, while interactive 
video participants^ average score was 26.44, or a 66% level of accuracy. A 
one way analysis of variance testing for differences in posttest scores among 
the groups produced an F-ratio of 3.8426 (Table 4). This was proven to be a 
significant difference when tested at the .05 level of confidence. Duncan's 
multiple range test revealed that a meaningful difference occurred between 
scores from the live telecast treatment group and scores from both group 
discussion and interactive video treatment groups. Students from the live 
telecast group scored significantly higher tf- ui students from the group 
discussion and interactive video treatment group. 

(Insert Table 4 about here) 

Student gain scores in knowledge and comprehension of the four teacher 
behavior concepts studied in the course during the 8-week experiment were 
computed, using results from the objective pre- and posttest. Scores from the 
pre- and posttest were converted into standardized z-scores to ensure 
equivalence of the data across the groups. Findings from a one way analysis 
of variance report that a significant difference in gain scores was evident 
(Table 5). An F-ratio of 4.8537 was tabulated from the data, producing a 
meaningful difference when measured at a .05 and .01 level of confidence. A 
difference in gain scores occurred when subjects in the ^ live telecast group 
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were compared with the other two groups, as reported by Duncan's multxp'.e 
range test. 

(Insert Table 5 about here) 
Observation EHsay 

Table 6 shows the pre and post observa^-ion essay group mean scores, as 
well as gain scores. Students in the interactive video and live telecast 
treatment groups had similar pre-observation scores (30.60 and 33.93, 
respectively). However, the group pre-assessment mean score for students in 
the group discussion treatment, at 38.93, was higher than the average scores 
of the other two treatment groups. A one way analysis of variance test 
produced an F-ratio of 4.0780, which was significant at a .05 level of 
confidence (Table 7). Duncan's multiple range test showed that the average 
score of students in the group discussion treatment group was significantly 
higher than the average score of students experiencing the interactive video 
treatment. Although a pre-treatment inequity in students' ability to view 
teacher behaviors and construct a written response existed among the treatment 
groups, no action was taJcen to reorganize the groups, Hucn. to scheduling and 
time constraints. 

The post treatment observation essays were analyzed in the same manner as 
the pre-assessment essays. A frequency count for the occurrence of related 
concepts, terminology, and examples was tallied for use with quantitative 
testing procedures. Table 7 lists the group mean post treatment essay scores 
and gain scores. 

(Insert Tables 6 & 7 about here) 
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The findings sugssst that students from the live telecast group nad 
significantly higher gain scores than students from the other two treatment 
groups. Students who participated in the live telecast treatment produced an 
average post observation essay score of 64.07, much higher than the mean 
scores of the group discussion (55.81) or interactive video (48.51) treatment 
groups. A one way analysis of variance showed that students from the live 
telecast group scored significantly better on the post treatment essays, and, 
as a result, outgained the average score of students from the other two groups 
by a meaningful margin. The F-ratio from the post essay analysis was 7.8795, 
significant at a .01 level of confidence (Table 8). Results from Duncan's 
multiple range test verified that a difference between mean group scores 
occurred between the live telecast group and the other groups. 

Findings from a oneway analysis of variance test of standardized 
observation essay gain scores are listed in Table 9. Student average scores 
from the interactive video and group discussion treatment groups showed 
similar gains, 17.91 and 17.42, respectively. The average group gain score 
for students in the live telecast group was a 30.14, 12 points greater than 
the other two groups. An F-ratio of 5.85 was calculated to be significant at 
a .01 level of confidence. Duncan *s multiple range test confirmed that a 
differei^ce between the live telecast group and the other two treatment groups 
existed. 

(Insert Tables 8x9 about here) 
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Combined Data Analysis 

Data obtained from the knowledge and essay assessment instruments were 
used X.0 investigate if average student increases in performance on the 
multiple choice test were congruent to their increased capability to observe 
and recognize behaviors and communicate their thoughts in an essay format* 
Student gain scores for both instruments were converted to standardized 
z-scores to ensure an equivalent base measure for all individual scores in the 
specified treatment group, 

A paired T-test of the standardized gain scores produced correlation 
coefficients which were utilized to determine if a relationship could be 
detected. Table 11 shows the difference mean of the two gain scores, the 
corresponding correlation coefficients and probability, according to treatment 
group. The live telecast difference mean was higher than the other two 
treatment groups because student gain scores from this treatment were greater* 
However, a correlation coefficient of ,080 suggests that there was no evidence 
to support the existence of a relationship between ob.iective test gain scores 
and observation essay gain scores. Correlation coefficients for student gain 
scores in the group discussion treatment were similar to the live telecasting 
group and tested at ,089 (Table 12), This finding provides no evidence of an 
existing relationship between student gain scores, as measured by the two 
instruments, for students who participated in the group discussion treatment. 
Finally, ctudent gain scores from the interactive video treatment group 
produced a negative coefficient of -,118, This finding implies that no 
relationship exists between student objective test gain scores and observation 
essay gain scores for subjects participating in interactive video treatment* 
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CONCLUSION AND DISCUSSION 
The goal of this study was to investigate the effects of these 
instructional delivery systems on preservice teachers* understanding and 
application of teacher behaviors. 
Ob.iective test 

Statistical results from the 40-item multiple choice instrument did not 
detect any significant differences in student knowledo'e of specific teacher 
behaviors among the three groups prior to treatment* It was concluded that 
entry knowledge of the four teacher behaviors was equal among the three 
treatment groups and would not confound the study. 

The posttest did show a meaningful difference in mean scores between the 
live telecast group and the group discussion and interactive video groups. 
Students who participated in the live telecast: treatment scored significantly 
higher on the posttest than subjects from the other treatment groups. As a 
result, student gain scores fro.^ the pretest to the posttest were also 
sigTiificantly higher for the live telecast group. 

No particular circumstances could be attributed to the live telecast 
students for scoring higher than students from the other two groups since the 
course metnual was utilized in all three sections; however, some extraneous 
variables may have interceded. The course, in which this study was conducted, 
was structured to be used with live telecast technology.' As a result, the 
course manual Observation; Key to Experiential Learning was developed and 
written to be used with live classroom observation. Although students from 
every treatment group used the same manual, it was, in fact, designed for 
students who participated in the live telecasting, A factor which may have 
contributed to different . in scores was differing instructors among the three 
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treatment groups. Tho lecture and study techniques of the instructor for the 
live telecast may have better prepared the students for the objective test 
than the instructor of the two treatment groups. 
Observation essav 

Student pre-observation critiques of a 14—minute videotaped teaching 
sequence were found to have significant differences. Specifically, students 
from the group discussion treatment outscored students assigned to the 
interactive video treatment by nearly 10 points. Students who were assigned 
to the live telecast treatment did not significantly differ from either group. 
Results from these tests suggest that students in the group discussion 
treatment either 1) had a better understanding of teacher concepts as they 
apply to live instruction, and/or 2) were better able to communicate their 
ideas, as compared to students in the interactive video treatment group. 

Findings from the observation post assessment also found a significant 
difference in group average scores. Students from the live telecast group 
posted an average score of 64.07, while students from the interactive video 
and group discussion treatments scored an average of 48.51 and 55.87, 
respectively. An analysis of gain scores showed that subjects who 
participated in the live telecast significantly outscored the other two 
treatment groups. Although group discussion students averaged over six points 
higher on the pretest than subjects in the live telecast group, main gain 
scores showed that group discussion students were outgainsd by the live 
telecast group by 15 points. This indicates that viewing live instruction had 
a positive effect on students* ability to observe and critique specific 
teacher behaviors as exhibited by practicing teachers. However, the 
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interactive video students, who also viewed instruction on videotape, produced 
average gain scores similar to group discussion students. 

Results* derived from this assessment instrument imply that students who 
participated in the live telecast could better extract and describe 
theoretical teacher concepts from a taped instructional sequence than students 
from the other two groups. It might be thought that group discussion 
participants were not expected to score as well on the observation or on 
videotape, however, the large difference in student scores between the live 
telecast and interactive video treatments were unexpected. Some explanations 
for this difference may include: 1) the attributes of each system as they 
were used in the course, and 2) the functional status of the systems. 

Live telecasting, a passive form of instructional media, did not require . 
users to interact with the system. However, the TOT live telecasts used in 
this teaching strategies course has an individual to control camera movement, 
highlight techniques, and respond to student questions. This human 
interaction countered the lack of interaction that normally accompanies live 
telecast systems. Moreover, the personal explanations given to live telecast 
students, often in answer to their questions, provided a highly personalized 
response system, superior to that an interactive video system could produce. 

An attribute of the interactive video that may have provided a 
disadvantage for students is related to observation content. Students who 
were participating in the interactive video treatment were shown focused 
effective and ineff-^ctive examples of the behavior being studied at that 
particular time. A new set of interactive modules focusing on a specific 
behavior were used for each bi-weekly session to provide samples of that 
behavior. The lives telecast, on the other hand, used a more eclectic approach 
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in observing for the behaviors. Students were not explicitly shown the 
concepts under study, but were guided to abstract the behaviors from regular 
classroom instructional lessons. Although an increased chance of error and 
misunderstanding existed, it enabled the students tc better understand the 
behaviors and how they interact in the whole teaching process. 

A third explanation may be related to similarities inherent in live 
telecasting and the videotaped teaching scenario th<tt do not apply to the 
other to treatments. Perhaps the most noticeable likeness of the two medi-ms 
was the linear fashion in which the teaching sequences were shown. The 
interactive video treatment used short, condensed segments of a variety of 
teachers that exhibited a particular behavior, whereas the live telecast and 
the assessment videotaped teaching scenario involved live, unedited 
instructional lesson(s/ of one teacher. Perhaps the longer, uninterrupted 
lessons provide the viewer c continuity more amenable to analysis than the 
short segments on tape. The chaining of brief taped segments might have 
created a disconnected picture of a "teaching behavior." 

The study attempted to determine if student knowledge and comprehension, 
measured by the objective assessment instrument, related to teacher 
observation and behavior recognition skills, as measured by the observation 
essay. Findings suggest that no relationship existed between student gain 
scores when tested with the two instruments. This provides evidence that 
obtaining declarative knowledge about teacher behaviors is different than 
acquiring procedural knowledge. Declarative knowledge entails recitation of 
facts, definitions, and concept meanings^ often tested by multiple choice, 
true/ false, or short answer questions. Procedural knowiedjse includes use uf 
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skills and applicable techniques in relation to concepts and are measured by 
.performance) or written or verbal recital of a process* 

An important issue raised by exploring possible relationships between 
gain scores from these instruments was not that no relationship was found, but 
that these tests may measure different aspects of student knowledge* 
Information provided by both instruments is useful in the assessment of 
student progress when studying research-based teacher behaviors, regardless of 
the type of delivery system utilized in the course. 
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Table 1. An overview of data sets* and analysis methods used in the study 







Data Set 






Objective 


Observation 


Combined 




Test 


Essay 






Descriptive 


Descriptive 


Paired 




Statistics 


Statistics 


T-Test 


Method of 


Oneway 


-Oneway 


Pearson Product 


Analysis 


ANOVA 


ANOVA 


Moment Correlation 




Duncan's 


Duncan's 






Multiple 


Multiple 






Range Test 


Range Test 




^Data set refers to inforoation obtained by the different assessme^it 


instruments and the combination of that information. 


Table 2. Group 


Beans scores froa the objective test 


Tieatment 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Group 


Mean Score 


% Correct 


Mean Score % Correct 


Interactive Video 


IS.OO 


45 


26.44 CS 


Live Telecast 


17.13 


43 


29.85 75 


Group Discussion 


18.41 


46 


27.73 69 


Overall 


18.01 


45 


28.66 72 
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Table 3. Oneway analysis of variance of the objective pretest scores 





Degrees of 


Sum of 


Mean 


F 


F 


Source 


Freedom 


Squares 


Squares 


Ratio 


Probability 


Between groups 


2 


11.01 


5.50 


.3990 


.6721 


V/ithin groups 


92 


1268.72 


13.79 






Overall 


94 


1279.73 








Table 4. Oneway analysis of variance on 


the objective posttest scores 




Degrees of 


Sum of 


Mean 


F 


F 


Source 


Freedom 


Squares 


Squares 


Ratio 


Probability 


Between groups 


2 


171.88 


85.93 


3.8426 


.0248* 


Within groups 


97 


2169.13 


22.36 






Overall 


99 


2340.99 









*S' ■nificant at a .05 level of confidence. 
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Table 5. Oneway analysis of variance of the objective test gain scores 

Degrees of Sum of Mean F F 

Source Freedom Squares ^quares Ratio Probability 

Between groups 2 201. 58 100. 79 4 .8537 . 01** 

Within groups 91 1889.65 20.77 

Overall 93 2091.23 

**Signif leant at a .05 and .01 level of confidence. 



Table 6. Group mean scores on the observation essay 



Treatment Group Pretest Posttest Gain 

Interactive Video 30*60 48.51 17.91 

Live Telecast 33.93 64.07 30.14 

Group Discussion 38.93 55.81 17.42 
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Table 7. Oneway analysis of variance of observation essay pretest scores 



Source 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
Squares 


F 

Ratio 


F 

Probability 


Between groups 


2 


965.79 


482.89 


4.0780 


.0202* 


Within groups 


89 


10538.94 








Overall 


91 


11504.73 









♦Significant at a .05 level of confidence. 



Table 8. Oneway analyfus of variance of observation essay posttest scores 

Degrees of Sum of Mean F F 

Source Freedom Squares Squares Ratio Probability 

Between groupr 2 3625.38 1812.69 7.8795 .0007** 

Within groups 88 20244.44 230.05 
Overall 90 23869.84 

**Signif icant at a .05 and .01 level of confidence. 
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Table 9, Oneway analysis of variance of observation essay gain scores 



Source 


Degrees of Sum of 
Freedom Squares 


Mean F 
Squares Ratio 


F 

Probability 


Between groups 


2 3008.08 


1504.03 5.85 


.0041** 


Within groupfs 


86 ^ 22092.41 


256.89 




Overall 


88 25100.47 






♦♦Significant at a .05 and .01 level 


of confidence. 




Table 10. T-test results for the correlation between objective test gain 
scores and observation essay gain scores 


Treataent Group 


Difference 
Mean ' 


Correlation 
Coefficient 


Probability 


Interactive Video 


8.721 


-0.118 


0.550 


Live telecast 


18.900 


.080 


0.687 


Discussion group 


8.7714 


.089 


0.642 
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Abstract 

The authors present support for infusing observation experiences into 
preservice teacher preparation programs. Data on student performance suggest 
that observation training improves preservice teachers' abi.xity to de;3cribe, 
with examples, selected teaching behaviors during instruction^. Sophomore 
level students trained in observation were significantly more thorough and 
more precise in their description of motivation techniques and lesson 
implementation than were students who read and discussed only. 
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Observation Training as a Component 
in Teacher Preparation 
Historically, observation procedures have been central to the fields 
of science, sociology, anthropology and education. As early as 1904, Dewey 
noted the value ot preservice teachers observing experienced teachers working 
with children. Semmel and Thiagarajan (1973) suggest that observation and 
Interpretation assist students of education in internalizing terminology 
for discussing teaching- learning interactions, thereby facilitating their 
professional communication skills. The ability to observe and interpret 
children's behavior is essential for any career involving direct, daily contact 
with children (Phinney, 1982). Cunningham, Bower and HcGhee (1984) indicate 
that skills in observing and interpreting teachers' and children's behavior 
will develop future teachers' awareness of the dynamic nature of classroom 
interaction, teaching strategies, physical facilities, and other critical 
classroom variables. The argument for using observation to supplement 
preservice teachers' (PSTs') expanding theoretical base with exposure to 
as many aspects of classroom teaching as possible before they assume part 
of the classroom teaching role is presented by Cohn, Kottcamp & Provenzo 
(1987). 

These authors advocate providing observation experiences during teacher 
preparation as a means for going beyond PSTs' own p'^st school experiences, 
They claim that observation at an early stage in teacher preparation is crucial 
for a variety of reasons. 

PSTs may assume that they understar.d what classroom life is like 
because they have been a student for many years. However , this is 
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not adequate preparation for teaching because, in their academic 
experience, students in education have been the target of teachers' 
efforts. 

- What students have learned about teaching has very likely accumulated 
without considering the theory underlying teachers' decisions and 
actions. Therefore, observation during teacher preparation provides 
PSTs with the opportunity of going beyond thair own schooling. 

- Observation of a variety of teaching styles during their preparation 
will help PSTs to define their professional philosophy. For example, 
they can determine which observed instructional, managerial, 
motivational techniques "fit" with their emerging professional 
philosophy. 

The current study was conduc-ed to determine the effects of observatiqn 
training on the observaiionai and analytical skills of sophomore- level 
preservice teachers. The purpose of this assessment was to determine if 
student recognition of and description of teaching behaviors as tbay appear 
in an actual teaching situation were better for students trained in observation 
than for students who received no training. 

Method 

Subjects 

The 53 subjects in the study were undergraduate preservice teachers 
enrolled in an introductory sophomore- level "strategies in teaching" course. 
Students were assigned to one of two sections in a random fashion, according 
to the university scheduling service. 
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Procedure 

Subjects in both sections participated in a class lecture and discussion 
two hours per week during the semester. Using a textbook and handout materials 
for background information, five teaching behaviors were among the classroom 
concepts studied: resc. utilization, lesson implementation, questioning 
techniques, motivation techniques, and communication techniques* It should 
be noted that although instructors jointly planned coordinated teaching 
materials, subjects in each group attended class lecture at different times 
and had different instructors. Students in the control group (N=25), 
participated in class lecture and discussion of each teaching behavior, reading 
additional material about the teaching behavior at self-assigned time for 
follow-up class discussion. Class lecture and discussion for students in 
the experimental group (N=28) included watching a videotaped lesson for a 
particular teaching behavior and then discussing the teaching behavior, citing 
examples from the tape. Dui^ing the next week, students spent an hour of 
self-assigned time (between 9 a.m. and 3 p.m.) in the Teachers On Television 
(TOT)* observation lab where five days of llvvi proceedings from each of eight 
different public school cl^cisiooms were broadcast to campus during the 
semester. Notes from the PSTs' TOT observation served as a basis for 
discussion at the next class meeting. This procedure was followed for each 
of the five teaching behaviors. 



*For further information, contact Teachers On Television, College of 
Education, Iowa State University, Ames, lA 50011; 
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At the end of the term, each group viewed a 20-minute videotaped first 
grade math le&son containing many elements of the five behaviors studied 
and wrote a description of teaching behaviors exhibited during the teaching 
episode. Instructions and criteria describing how to complete the essay 
were given. Students were asked to 1) note if the behavior was exhibited, 
2) describe the behavior using specific terminology and 3) cite an example 
from the videotape that exemplified that behavior. Headings for the behaviors 
were printed on the response form. Students were allocated three 8H x 11 
pages to complete their responses and wero instructed to use the backside 
of the pages if necessary. Due to the length of the videotape and the density 
of interactions, students were encouraged to take notes. When the videotape 
ended, students h-d a maximum writing time of 45 Minutes. 
Scoring 

A course instructor and an independent rater with training in observation 
techniques analyzed students' written descriptions of the videotaped lesson 
to determine students' ability to: (1) generate a general description of 
the teaching behavior, (2) utilize specific terminology in the description 
of the five teaching behaviors, and (3) cite an example from the videotape. 
Frequency counts for the occurrence of concepts, terminology and ex^.mples 
weia tabulated. The tabulations reflected higher scores for student 
descriptions containing coursework terminology and examples from the videotape 
(Figure 1). For example, a student's description "She prefaced the lesson 
by telling the children how important this lesson is." was considered general 
and a reflection of the idea (concept) of communicating ^he ob^ctive and 
was scored Ij whereas the description "(^hen she introduced the lesson she 
gave background and communicated the importance of the objective to 
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the children/' was considered more precise, reflecting both the concept 
and terminology and was scored as 3» The description "She communicated her 
expectations and objective with her very first sentence-- 'Today we are going 
to learn to add two-digit numbers.' They were told why they needed to know 
it, 'Because you will do this in second grade.'" was considered thorough 
and precise, including concept, terminology and example and was scored as 
6. 



Insert Figure 1 here 



Each rater evaluated all 53 *?ritten descriptions. The frequencies 
resulting from the analyses were tabulated for use with qualitative testing 
procedures. 
Results 

Means of the raters' tabulations across all five behaviors are reported 
for the two groups in Table 1. The results indicate that the two groups 
were similar in their ability to report in general (concepts) about the five 
teaching behaviors. While the experimental group scored higher than the 
control group (X=ll.l and 9.9, respectively), there was not a significant 
difference between the groups' ability to relate concepts. The data suggest 
that students trained in observation were more precise and thorough in their 
description of the teaching behaviors as measured by their ability to include 
courscwork terminology and examples from the videotape in their descriptions 
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Students in the experimental group produced a significantly higher terminology 
score than did the control group (X=19*4 and 11*2, respectively, t=3*08, 
p < .01) . Over all five teaching behaviors the experimental group included 
a significantly greater number of examples from the videotaped lesson than 
did students in the control group (X=29-l and 16.8, respectively, t=2.08, 
p < .01). liThen the frequency tabulations were combined for all three 
areas— concepts, terminology and ercamples— across all five teaching behaviors, 
the experimental group achieved significantly higher scores (X^^9.6) than 
did the control group (X=37.- (t=2.94, p < .01). The results suggest that 
training in observation skills results in significantly better ability to 
describe observed teaching behaviors. 



Insert Table 1 here 



Analysis of the frequency tabulations for each behavior, as reported 
in Table 2, indicates that observation training produces significantly greater 
ability to recognize, communicate and document teacher behavior in two of 
five areas: motivation techniques and lesson implementation. The descriptions 
written by students in the experimental group (X=15.0) were more thorough 
and precise than the control group (X^JA) when describing the videotape 
teacher's motivational techniques (t=3.19, p < .01). The scores from the 
experimental group's descriptions of the teacher's lesson implementation 
were also significantly higher (X=20.9 and 12.2, respectively, t«2.03, p 
< .05). Although the means for the experimental group v/ere higher than the 
means for the control group with regard to the teacher's questioning and 
communication behaviors, there was not significant difference, 

er|c 
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Insert Table 2 here 



Discussion 

The study was designed to explore the effect of observation training 
on preservice teachers* ability to describe with terminology and exarnples 
teaching behaviors in five areas: resource utilization^ lesson implementation, 
questioning techniques, motivation techniques, and communication techniques. 
The data totaled over all five teaching behaviors indicate similar ability 
in students recognition of general concepts. This might be expected if groups 
and instruction are equal since concepts are taught through lecture and reading 
and not through observation. 

The results suggest that students trained in observation utilize 
significantly more terminology and cite significantly more examples than 
do the control group. Total frequency data would suggest that, in general, 
students in the experimental group were better observers* Analysis of the 
tabulations of students' descriptions of the separai:e teaching behaviors, 
however, indicate that to be an overgeneralization. These totals are 
significant in favor of tf experimental group due to the experimental group's 
superior scores in reporting teacher behavior in two of the five areas • 

Students trained in observation were significantly more thorough and 
more precise in their description of the teacher's motivation techniques 
and lesson impleu station than students who did not receive the training. 
Obviously, training had a powerful impact on students' performance. 
Observation training did not result in significantly greater student ability 



to describe the teacher's questioning techniques and communication. Reading 

about and discussion of these teaching behaviors may be adequate PST 

preparation for recognition and description of these two behaviors. The 

videotape used in the study may have provided fewer instances of the teacher's 

questioning and communication behaviors in relation to the teacher's motivation 

and lesson implementation. The low means for resources (X=1.4821 and 1-3200, 

respectively) suggest that the videotape contained too few examples in this 

J* 

area or that students in both groups felt less confident describing this 
behavior. Another suggestion for the low means may be that this area of 
teacher behavior is less important to students than other areas. Students 
were, perhaps, asked to describe too many b;ihaviors. 

This study reports the influence of obse oration training on PSTs' ability 
to recognize selected teaching behaviors, data are being collected on the 
ability of students in this study to apply these teacning behaviors in field 
experiences and student te<iching experiences. Instrumentation has been 
developed to be used by the cooperating teacher, a ttained observer , the 
student him/herself to explore students' application of behaviors. These 
data will be compared with data collected by the ISU Research Institute for 
Studies in Education relative to graduates' perceptions of their preservice 
experiences and of their experience as practicing teachers since graduation. 
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Table 1» Mean tabulations across all five behaviors 



Concepts 



Terminology 



Standard 

N Mean Deviation T-value 



Experimental 28 11.0714 4.240 

1.17 

Control 25 9.9000 2.850 



Experimental 28 19.4286 11.961 

3.08** 

Control 25 11.2000 7.118 

Example 

Experimental 28 29.1429 17.942 

3.08** 

Control 25 16.8000 10.677 

Total 

Experimental 28 59.6429 33.258 

2.94** 

Control 25 37.9000 19.352 



* '- p < .01. 
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Table 2. Mean scores for six instructional concepts 







Standard 




N 


Mean 


Deviation 


P 


Resources 








Experimental 


28 


1.4821 


2.039 


Control 


25 


1.3200 


.40 

.644 


Lesson J-inpIemantation 


■ 






Experimental 


28 


20.8571 


19.065 


Control 


25 


12.2200 


2.03* 
11.279 


Questioning 








Experimental 


28 


13.6607 


12.403 


Control 


25 


9.6600 


1.31 
9.718 


Motivation 








Experimental 


28 


14.9643 


10.352 


Control 


25 


7.3600 


3.18** 
6.879 


Communication 








Experimental 


28 ■ 


7.8571 


7.537 


Control 


25 


6.3800 


.68 
8.205 



*p < .05. 



**p < .01. 
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OBSERVATION TALLY SHEET 



RESOURCES 




(xl) (x2) (x3) 



MOTIVATION 




(xl) (x2) (x3) 
COMMUNICATION 



Expectations 
Involvement 
Success 
Enthusiasm 
Praise 

Total 




LESSON IMl'LENENTATION 



-'Anticipatory Set 
Objective Communicated 
Iiiput 
MoJel 
Check 

Guide Practice 
Independent Practice 



Closure 



QUESTIONING 

/ 




(xl) (x2) (x3) 



Convergent 
Divergent 
Redirection 
Prompt 
Probe 

Wait-time I, II 
Total 



(xl) fx2) (x3) 



Figure 1. Observation tally sheet 
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Figure 1. Broadcast classroom 
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Figure 2 • ISU observation classroom 
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METHODS FOR FOSTERING TEACHER EDUCATION STUDENTS' 
REFLECTIVE ANALYSIS OF RESEARCH ON TEACHING 

Roger Volker 
lowaSlalc University 

While prcscrvice icach^rs are nol clinically supervised in the strict sense, there are 
still opportunities for working with them under controlled conditions lo guide their 
practice. One of these opportunities involves the observation of classroom leaching. 
Although the observation process is only one of many activities in teacher education where 
reflectivity could be applied, we chose it for two reasons. Ii could be used early in a 
student's program, and it could serve as a means of developing sensitivity to a variety of 
teaching behaviors and to research on those behaviors, '^i overcome the logistics of 
sending students to classrooms to observe, the College ' Education at Iowa State 
University is currently *• . . . bringing the classroom to the studcr.is. . .'^ by using two 
substitute methods: (1) live TV transmission from several schools in the area, and (2) 
interactive videotapes. 

Prior to assigning students into either of these activities it is particularly important 
to lay a solid foundation. Students may bring long-standing biases and beliefs to the 
process of observing teaching, and these beliefs may cloud or temper the objectivity wiih 
which the observing is done. InsUuction about specific types of leaching behaviors is 
typically done by assigned reading, followed by lectures and class discussion. Where 
possible, selectc:^ videotapes of classroom leaching behaviors may be used to show 
examples of the behaviors to be observed later. All of these techniques are on the "action" 
side of the ledger, but they are necessary to set the stage for reflective analysis of teaching. 

It is particularly important to include a research-based during.this instruction phase. 
Some of this may be found 'ui the text used in the methods course, but in addition a series 
of monographs, each targeted for a specific behavior, helps focus the background 
Instruction. One difficulty in using research-base information is in the presentation of 
definitive conclusions. In certain areas there is inconclusive evidence about what works, 
and why. Students sometimes are left to themselves to formulate a point of view about 
teaching strategies. Garman (1986) refers to it as a folklore practice. Research findings 
are used lo help students develop background and to see alternative points of view as well 
as to arrive at a broader base of understanding. This might be one way to reduce the 
element of folklore that Garman (1986) depicts. 

The process of content analysis itself provides guidelines to students for stimulating 
reflectivity. We inform them that we will look for four criteria in evaluating their writing; 
(1) General reference to the behavior being observed, (2) Description of the behavior, 
using key words from the research literature, (3) Citing of an example of the behavior from 
an incident that was observed, and (4) Critical comments on the effectiveness or 
ineffectiveness of the behavior. These clues seem to be effective advance organizers in 
preparing students to carry out the process of reflective inquiry. 

Three methods are being used to provide opportunities for reflection, They are: (a) 
Interactive Video , (b) Live Television, and (c) Small Group Discussion. Interactive 
videotapes differ t'rom ordinary videotapes by allowing the insertion of questions that allow 
opportunities for reflective analysis. Under control of the computer the videotape can be 
slopped and « question can be posed about the behavior that is illustrated on tape. Students 
can respond with phrases, sentences, or whole paragraphs; a more significant form of 
responding than single words or multiple-choice. It is tempting to merely interrupt the 
flow of examples and narrative "^n tape with a qi^-^stion every few "frames** r is done in 
programmed instruction. Questions used too frequt.nly might become Uivial . i low level. 
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u,eH Z^"-^'""?^''' ''P?' that is studied: one tape is 

used for tnstruclion «id one for assessment. The instructional tape precedes the 
^sessment Cape . . . .„d it contains illustrations of various aspects of Srbehavior 
descnbed ,n the research-based monograph that accompanies the tape Thlee or f^.r 

S^'Su T"^ T '° stJdent^Tsto^^'^necltd 

then formulate a response that is typed into the computer. (These typed responses we 
stored and later evaluated using the process of content analysis). ThrassewmSnrtaM 

sS; «h?bitS S ^ ^'"''•'"'^ '^^^ behavi" tEey have 
Uie computer to do so. After the assessment is recorded the tape is 
acuvated to show the featured teacher being interviewed about the .<es Ja. (We «,rae,ime 

IS encourage to type a free response of any desired length, presentine thoughts that n„v 
have been stunulated by the teacher's remarks, or as i, soL •^n«Te case a StS^ ^ 

r.,„.r.J'*,~,!il'"""'"' P^^L^" refiective analysis in several ways: (a) The 

featured teacher must conduct a reflective self-analysis to prepare for comments to the 
snident, (b) Students must conduct a similar analysis to write U,ek commeSu (c) E^^^^ 
before teachmg. the teacher must study the research base pertaining to the bihaWor in orS 

Sassroo'rL?chS""H'' lf"°" demonstration^oints.' This coo^mi^; wtth 

classroom teachers who fun.ish the assessment Upes may be an added benefit While lAe 
prunary target of the interacUve video is the pre'^rvice' teacher, it is qd e posS th« 
practicing teachers may also profit from the reHective process. TTiey Li^c •m ASduSnl 
the preparation of their comments for the assessment mSe. ^ ^ ^ 

r.n..,i^'A ^'''*"**''"' "«=°"'' component that provides opportunities for 

S-S ?s ..l ?oT"""'; ,°" P^°8«m cdled Teacher On Television 
SIL . K ''"'y '^"'"'"ission of classroom teaching to the collcfie 

Students oan observe elementary classroom teachers in several schools in L «ea Sic 
observations are structured, with specific instructions for "scripting" the Lchinr malSg 
anecdotal notes and recording specific events. These become that basis for ^written reS 
that IS evaluated usinf. a variety of criteria, including content analysis. ^ 

r n .^'"''".^^"/'^^"f «"'■«''« is the third component that provides opportunities for 
ZTrT; r""^ "''""'f """''^^ '^'"'^'"8 dot/ not invoirobse^ati;" 

? -.I k " ^•^'^T' '° understanding of the knowledge base by talking 

about ,t r.ith othei 'tudcnts meet for one-hour sessions, in groups of five or six to 
discuss materials from the class work and the outside readings. Sp^itlc instLcUons a^c 
ILch M.m^'""" "'^ ' ?^"f '"f^. " "° f^cul^membeH present 

cttrXKS^ur ""^'^^ °' " '^^ using 

.^,.,.Jr "•'""y '° '"qi'^y is '0 construct a cogent 

0 sSl'^r.T"' "'/"PP"" " "T' °^ '^"'^ niech^isms may sen-e as caSysU 

llTt ^. ^.-f r ^ '"P°""- °f «""-'«'"^ """"ysis may have sufficient 

power to ,den ify quality responses. Combined ^yilh a variety of methods for del verine 

'^hoTT ^•'""^S""' °' teaching behavior llVtZl 

r.Zr h K T- i' f°'H'"*-'yP« °f response. Continued work h underway to brine 

Sw«taSn'"aInT".-'° ~^5f" '"r ""f"^' °' "'"^ for . b.S 

Z/n,«? °"- ^^^^^ Classroom teachers, and students 

en^usSsm'^ " descriptions of it have express.^ 
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TEACHER ON TELEVISION. PROJECT: OBSERVATION 
OPPORTUNITIES TO INCREASE INSTRUCTIONAL 
EFFECTIVENESS OF PRESERVICE AND 
INSERVICE TEACHERS 

by 

Donna J. Merkley and Mary P. Hoy 
Iowa State University 

mofhoSn!'!!!?, 1"* decades, there has been an evolution in the 
methodology of oi)servation. Redefined procedures enhancp observers' 
ability to measure what happens in classrooms and increaL researcher.' 
precision in identifying effective teaching behaviors ?e ated S desir- 
able learner outcomes. Behavioral recording of what actually Iccurl 

t'.lZU^'T ^''If ^" ' been inLnsi?isd by vafious 

systematic observation approaches. various 

rnAi2%'^Tf^°''^ system approach (Flanders, 1970) allows for continuous 
coding of the sequence of selected classroom behaviors. The sian sv^tP>^ 
approach (Soar, Soar & Ragcsta, 1971), a check! ""^0? behaviors olmits 
larger numbers of behaviors to be recorded. Although neithe? seSJe 
nor frequency i<, identified usilng a §ign system, itiusrallLs d ass" 
room behavior t(» be described in greater detail A mil?ip e codina 
approach Stall irigs, 1977) allows description of a siSgle^das^rJSm 
event or interaction along two or more r'imensions. Classroom 

systematic, focused observation techniques, widely used 
in educational research, also allow practicing teachers to analyz- 

IVo'To" gIfiS'''?' ''''' (Cohn:°Kot?k^m? 
L ^tlllf l4 P'^acticing teachers receive inservice training 

JLrSfL'^-l2%*°i''T*' awareness of classroo.-n processes and to provide 
teachers with feedback on their own teaching behaviors. prosiae 

Preservice Preparation 

obs J5?rnn'cH!'?c''r:.*'''''''*^°"?^^^ ^Pf'^sis on fostering " 
Observation skills at the preservice level. The authors arque in favor 

^orHl"? 2?.?''''"'^'i^°" methodology into the teacher^eparl^on pJog^^^^^ 
Lortie (1975) reminds us that although preservice teacher, have bn^S^ 
?IS?;*n t5?"'selves. they cannot be expected to understand dassro'oS 

Classroom life is based on limited personal experiences and not on 
pedagogical principles (Cohn, KottkSmp & Provenzo, 1986)? 
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A .'todel for Clinical Observation 



The Teacher on Television Program (TOT) at Iowa State University 
(ISU) providss preservice teachers an avenue for developing observation 
skills In order to; 1) comprehend the complexities of the teaching- 
learning process and 2) to develop an understanding of classroom 
interactions. 

The ISU College of Education, in cooperation with five central 
Iowa school districts, is utilizing the technology of television to 
broadcast live proceedings from public school classrooms to a campus 
observation center. Initial observation experiences in teacher prepar- 
ation occur via live television, thus eliminating the time and cost 
of students traveling to the local classroom as well as eliminating 
disruptions caused by observers. 

The broadcast classroom is equipped with several ceiling microphones 
and a pedestal -mounted camera with capabilities of pan, tilt, and zoom 
operated from the campus observation center. The mixed audio/visual 
signal from the broadcast classroom is transmitted to a microwave link 
between the school and ISU. The live classroom proceedings from 10 
sites are broadcast from 8:45 AM to 3:00 m to the campus observation 
center on 50 designated days each semester. Participating classrooms 
provide observation of regular and special education classrooms, first 
through sixth grade. The diverse sites and situations present observers 
a variety of learning and teaching styles. 

A screening process has ensured that the broadcast teachers are 
outstanding professionals representing a variety of experience and 
background. Building principals were asked to identify teachers who 
might be interested in broadcast participation and who exhibited 
exemplary teaching skills which included: 

—creating a positive classroom environment conducive to 
learning, 

—utilizing appropriate teaching resources and instructional 
sequence^ 

—displaying well -developed communicaticn skills including 
questioning techniques, and 

—displaying effective management techniques. 

The participating teachers contract to broadcast five consecutive 
days each semester. This allows students to observe lessons unfolding 
oyer time, monitor children's behavior and teacher follow-up. Seminars 
with broadcast teachers can be scheduled with ISU students and faculty 
to discuss observation events. Through the TOT model, the university 
teaching faculty is, therefore, expanded by practicing teachers. 
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Observation Methodology 

Since the complex and unpredictable nature of the classroom requires 
that teachers develop sophisticated obsemtion skills, an observation 
module was developed to prepare preservice teachers. The observation 
module focuses on skills in observing for the following components. 

classroom setting 
motivation techniques 
student involvement 
management techniques 
instructional sequence 
questioning techniques 
nonverbal communication 

The module is infused into the preservice teachers' initial teachinq 
methods course in the following manner. 

—The theoretical and practical, bases for the module 
components are presented in a large class setting with 
practice observation for each module component via 
existing videotaped segments. 

—Assigned readings from textbooks and journal articles 
supplement the theory presented in the large class setting. 

—The TOT broadcasts serve as a practicum or lab to apply 
observation learnings. Successful entry into an 
observational setting is accomplished utilizing TOT without 
altering or redefining the setting by the presence of 
outsiders. 

Recognizing that observation is an abstract and difficult endeavor 
a university facilitator is available at all times in the observation * 
center to guide students in identifying themes and patterns and to 
guide interpretations and analysis. 

The facilitator is responsible for operating the camera and for: 

—Discussing the televised classroom events and teaching 
strategies with preservice teachers as they occur. 

—Interpreting televised classroom activities and classroom 
procedures. 
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—Maintaining conmuni cations with the televised classroom 
teacher during broadcast week concerning lesson plans and 
special activities. 

The facilitator's presence is a key factor in creating an atmosphere 
of inquiry among observers as well as maintaining an atmosphere of 
acceptance of alternative teaching strategies. The TOT observation 
model reflects the premise that the development of reflective observation 
skills can help prospective teachers explore the profession, gain insight 
into what teachers do, as well as to define themselves professionally. 

The TOT model addresses the need for clinical alternatives with 
growing emphasis on improving observation skills of students in teacher 
preparation programs. Because ISU owns uplink to satellite, the trans- 
mission of the project nationwide is now available. In addition to 
preservice, this allows inservice options for practicing teachers to 
observe other professionals in order to extend and refine their teaching 
skills. 
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Observation opportunities for rural 
special education 



Mary P. Hoy 

Iowa Slate University 
Ames, Iowa 



This am'do d8scnb«< a 
unic^e observatfon labors* 
tory expdnencd avaHabla to 
teacher praparadon tnsdtu* 
tions. live microwave 
broadcasts from Tho spa* 
dal efi^icmioo and six regt^ 
lar damentaiy dassrocms 
am dlssemmatad nationally 
via sateii2te. Obsarvao'on 
theory is marked with affac* 
tiva teaching rasaarch in an 
Tnstructionti modal thathas 
demonstrated affactiva- 
ness. Results of pra/^st 
corralatdd t-tasts md^^tad 
a significant diffaranca in 
the traatmant group for 
anecdotal recordng, ttnvs 
sampling, effactiva taach* 
Ing knowladga, anddassiff- 
cat)on of teaching behav* 
iors. 



The provision of quality observation op- 
portunities for rural preservtce special 
education (student) teachers (PSTs) places 
severe denoands upon the resources of rural 
teacher preparation prograns. The opportu- 
nity for PSTs to experience a diversity of 
teachers* students* classrooms, se^ngs, . 
and teaching styles is limited by distance and 
.availability of special educatfon classrooms. 
To provide this myriad of obsen/ation alter* 
natives to large nu:nbers of PSTs (college 
students), theory must be merged with best 
practices in an efficacious manner. To be 
successful from the perspective of the con* 
sumer (the PSTs), as well as from the suppli- 
ers (the university and public school person- 
nel), a collegial relationship rrast be devel- 
oped, nurtured, and m^aintained to ensure the 
availability of sufficient numbers of special 
education observation and pradicum sites* 
This article descn^bes a model devel* 
oped for both special a.nd regular education 
teacher preparation programs that provides 
live observations from public elementary 
school classroonns to teacher preparation 
programs nationwide. The model is ^ased 
on obsen/ation theory related to the profes* 
stonal guidelines for quality Initial experi* 
ences in the classroom 



Theory 

UtiIizinggeneralizabiIitytheoryG{Cronbach. 
Gleser, Nanda, & Rajaratnam, 1972). a 
measurement theory designed to address 
the nuiltiple sources of variation found in the 
classroom processes, Hoy and Meridey 
(1987)doscn73e arationaieforobsiin/ation. It 
recognizes that a spedr^: behavioral obser- 
vation Is but a sample from a universe of 
possible observations and is subject to one 
or mora sources of error variation (subject 
matter, obsen/er, time of day, etc.). While 
complex in design, the G theory does pro* 
vide a basis for the acceptance of these vari* 
ations in student observations in controlled 
settings. Therefore, as Rowley (1976), sug- 
gests, by increasing the numbers of inde* 
pendent samples of observation, preservice 
student teachers (PSTs) are more likely to 
produce a mora representative set of obser- 
vations. 

The TOT mode! 

Preservice student teachers (PSTs), both 
special and regular, are naive observers of 
the teaching/learning environment. If their 
opportunities to observe are limited to one 
teacher, one classroom, or one school sys* 
tern, they may fail to bridge the theory and 
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classroom milieu. The Teachers On Televi- 
sion (TOT) project has developed a highly 
successful systemfor providing live observa- 
tion of elementary and special education 
classrooms to all levels of elementary educa- 
tion students (PSTs). The TOT model (de- 
scribed by Hoy and Merkley. 1987) is based 
upon the tridimensional concept descn*bed 
bySemmelandTh!agarajan{1973)(seeRg. 
1). Observation training is conducted at 
three levels: 

■ simulation 

n controlled observation in preparation for 

■ natural observation. 

The specific observation tasks require 
advancing developmental abili^^es: 

■ discrimination 

■ application 

■ evaluation of knowledge. 

The objectives of the pbsen/ations fo- 
cus upor^a hierarchical sequence of: 

■ individual behaviors 

• B patterns of behavior, and ultimately 

■ upon the total teaching/learning 
environment. 



training !^ completed in a natural setting 
during the student teaching or actual teach- 
ing sessions. 

Tasks 

In the TOT model, obsen^ation tasks are 
developed throu g h thre e levels of proficiency 
at each of the training levels. For the special 
education PSTs, fundamental tasks involve 
recogr^'on, awareness, or discriminatton of 
specific obsen^able teaching behaviors Iden- 
tified In the literature, as wallas kJentificatlon, 
recognition, and analysis of specific leamer 
traits. This discrimination skill can be applied 
at each of the training levels. The second 
level, generatfon, involves a series of profes- 
sional development skills taught in advanced 
spedal education methods courses. Simply 
being able to discriminate a behavfor does 
not imply that that behavksr can be modeled 
(Bandura, 1969). However, PSTscan, in the 
eariy stages, begin to generate examples of 
effective teaching behavfors through lesson 
plans and other .activities. These plans 



Training 

The TOT model begins with all teacher 
preparation students (PSTs), both 
regular and special, receiving an intro- 
duction to vocabulary common to the 
profession- (Good & Brophy, 1987). 
The \ems are described and pre- 
sented to beginning PSTs through an 
interactive guided practice activity util- 
izing the Teaching Assessment Mod- 
ules (TAMs) (Volker, Gehler, Hewlett, 
. & Twetten, 1986)- These interactive 
microcomputer simulations Involve 
assessment of a specific videotape'i 
sequence of specific teaching behav* 
tors. .Training is continued during 
phase two by obsenrtng live classroom 
actrvities via microwave television. 
These broadcasts show actual regular 
and special elementary classrooms 
throughout the day allowing for a vari- 
ety of observation experiences without 
leaving the campus. The third phase of 
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The opportunity 
forPSTsto 
experience a 
diversity of 
teachers, 
students, class- 
rooms, settings, 
and teaching 
styles is limited 
by distance and 
availability of 
special education 
classrooms. 



develop as a result of instaiction coupled with 
observation activities at al! three training 
levels. Ultimately, the PST and, later, the 
practicing teacher are required on a daily 
basis to generate a series of ongoing lessons 
and activities utilizing the best of effective 
teaching behaviors. The ultimate level in the 
task dimension is evaluation. Evaluation is 
the application of specific standards to ob* 
servable behavior for the purpose of forming 
conclusions regarding the effectiveness of 
that behavior. 

Objective 

Initial cbservations foais on indh/iduaf be- 
havlors, either those of the classroom 
teacheror students. This specificity is neces- 
sary, as Gage (1963) suggested, to enable 
the observers to focus on specific aspects of 
the teaclier's task rather than all the parts of 
teaching at once* These discrete behavfors 
are clearly defined as observable*. Once 
PSTs are able to work with indh/kiual behav- 
iors consistently, a second level of objectives 
is presented. At this level, special education 
PSTs are required to obsen^e for temporal, 
Instructional, and socialintegrationof special 
education students (Kaufman, Gottlieb, 
Agard, & Kukis, 1975). PSTs are asked to 
recognize a series of behaviorsorpattems of 
behaviors exhibited by the student(s} or 
teacher. As implied in the model, recognition 
is then followed by generation and evaiu* 
ation. The final level of objectives addressed 
in this mode! isthediscriminatk)n, generatton 
and evaluation of the total teaching/learning 
environment. T us objective is one that all 
professional teajhers are constantly striving 
to achieve (Hoy & Merkley, 1987). 

Observation systems 

Hoy (1987) foundthat rural special educators 
felt that behavioral observation skills were 
best devetoped during a practicum or field- 
based e)qD6rience. However, we know, as 
Mills (1980) cleariy staters, that to be suc- 
cess^l, obsen^atbn requires 
a a definite plan of action 
a the ability to record data accurately 



■ a variety of lecording materials 

■ a precise vocabulary. 

These skills must be taught in a univer- 
sity setting. Rosenshine and Furst (1973) 
identified nine variables which yielded con- 
sistent significant results on teaching behav- 
tor and student achievement across 50 stud- 
ies. These variables became the basis of the 
observation teaching modules infused into 
the TOT model. Simon and Boyer (1970) 
Wentified 92 obser/ation systems. These 
obsen^ation systems differ on three dimen- 
sions: recording procedure, scope or speci- 
ficity of the items, and the format of the 
Instrument (Rosenshine & Fursi, 1S73). 
Each instrument in the obsen^ation module, 
Observatiorj: Key to Experiential Learriing 
(Merkley & Hoy, 1987), utnized in the TOT 
model, differs on the above dimensions,, 
according to the purpose of the observati(S^ 

Results 

Results of formative and summaiVe evalu- 
attons suggest that the TOT model is an 
effedive model for providing obsan/ation 
experiences. Sun^ey questionnaires were 
administered Fall, 1986 and Spring, 1986 to 
PSTs enrolled in courses in Elementary Edu* 
catton at !owa State University. A preipost 
test design was employed to obtain respon- 
dents' rating of 23 attitudina! items. PSTs in 
the Spring, 1986 sample were provided a 
treatment consisting of obsen^ational in- 
stnjctton. 

Hoy and Meridey (1987) reported that 
resuflsofacon-elated pre/post r-test showed 
asignificant difference In the treatment group 
forfour Stems related to anecdotal recording, 
time sampling, effective teaching knowl- 
edge, and classification of teaching behav- 
k)rs. Baseline results from a longitudinal 
study conducted by the Teachers On Televl- 
s'm project are avaiiablo. Subjects in the 
studywe^ undergraduate students enrolled 
In the Intrcrluctory strategies in the teaching 
course. The experimental group (N«28) was 
exposed to class lectures, discussion. *^ad- 
ings, videotape vignettes focusing on spe- 
cific teaching behaviors, and extensive 
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opportunities to observe Teachers On Tele- 
vision. The control group (N«26) was newly 
enrolled and had received no instruction. 
Students in both groups were considered to 
be a sample of the same population of begin- 
ning preservtce teachers. 

Each participant observed a 10-minute 
videotape of a teaching episode. Partici- 
PuHts were tokJ to observe for effective 
teaching behaviors, and to take notes to 
record their observations. Following the ob- 
servations, the students were requested to 
write narrative descriptions of the entii'e seg- 
ment using appropriate vocabulary. Each 
summary was then scored noting the pres- 
ence or absence of specific vocabulary. 
Table 1 shows the results of this analysis. 

Table 1. Teachers On Television Obsen/a- 
tion Tally 



TopicA^ocabulary 



^XTK.imental Control 
(N-28} (N-26) 



TopicA/ocabulary 



Experimental Control 
(N*28) (N«26) 



INSTRUCTIONAL SETTING 

Physical aspects 15 8 

Aesthetics 4 0 

Teacher props 2 3 

Environment interaction 4 0 

Floor spaca 0 0 

Wail spaca 0 0 

Storage space 0 0 

RESOURCES 

Variety 2 0 

Quality 14 10 

Execution 7 4 

Selection 10 4 

MANAGEMENT 

Approaches 0 0 

Student behaviors 5 0 

Teacher responses 0 0 

Rules 0 0 

Consequences 0 0 

STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 

Engaged students 1 0 

Nonengaged students 1 0 

LESSON DESIGN COMPONENT 

Antidpalory set 2 0 

Objective communicated 7 0 

Input 2 0 

Modeling 9 0 

Check for understanding 1 1 0 



LESSON DESIGN COMPONENT (cont) 



Guides practice 


10 


0 


Independent practice 


9 


0 


Closum 


7 


0 


QUESTIONING 






High la^l 


2 


0 


Low levsl 


1 


0 


Convergent 


0 


0 


Divergent 


0 


0 


Redirection 


8 


0 


Prompting 


13 


0 


Probing 


7 


0 


Wait time 


4 


0 


MOTIVATION 






Expectation 


7 


0 


Involvement 


20 




Success- 


10 


1 


Enthusiasm 


9 


6 


Praise 


21 


20 


COMMUNICATION 






Sending 


23 


13 


Receiving 


3 


1 


Varbal 


23 


14 


Nonverbal 


25 


13 


Clarity 


19 


8 



As expected, the experimental group dem- 
onstrated a far superior conrunand of the 
appropriate vocabulary than did the ccintrot 
group, demonstrating the ability of pre- 
service teachers to recognize and 'appropri- 
ately label observable teaching behaviors. 
However, it must also be noted that the ex- 
perimental students did not demonstrate a 
h'gh level of proficiency in using the appropri- 
ate vocabulary. Some terms were never 
used. 

Preservlce student teachers {'^STs) 
exposed to live observation via TOT show 
greater ability to recognize and describe ef- 
fective teaching behaviors. However, it 
appears that students without instruction in 
observation aru able to describe appropri- 
ately the elementsof motivation and commu- 
nication. It may be that this is general knowl- 
edge and should not be a focus of intensive 
instruction. It is dismaying to note that the 
lexicon of the field is not easily acquired. 
While experimental participants wrote clear 
descriptions, they did so in general terms. It 



Preservice 
student teachers 
(PSTs) exposed 
to live observa- 
tion via TOT 
show greater 
ability to 
recognize and 
describe effective 
teaching 
behaviors. 
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spontaneous 
discussions 
among the PSTs 
occur without 
disrupting the 
Teachers On 
Television 
classroom. 



must also be recognized that these data 
reflect on preliminary results. The Iong*term 
effects of TOT will not be available until PSTs 
enter the teaching field. 

While these eariy statistical resuKs 
suggest an efficacy to the TOT model, other 
evaluation techniques provide added sup- 
port. PSTs observing TOT ask questions 
with increasing frequency regarding the 
•V/hys" of the teaching situation. Spontane- 
ous discussions among the PSTs occurwith* 
out disrupting the Teachers On Television 
classroom. 

The 1986 College of Education follow- 
up of first-year teachers revealed numerous 
nominations of Teacher On Television as 
one of the ihree best jaspects of teacher 
education at Iowa State University." 

Nation?! dissemination 

The TOT model is available for distribution to 
teacher preparation institutions nationwide. 
Live broadcasts fortwo hours perdayforfive 
consecutive days from eight different ele* 
mentary classrooms each semester will be 
uplinked to communication satellites. The 
signal can then be received by a C-band dish 
and transmitted to university classrooms. 
Two of these eight broadcast sequences 
feature special education classrooms. One 
classroom is a self-contained mental retar- 
dation classroom. The second features a 
multicategorical resource room (1*12) from a 
very small (300, K-12) rural school district. 
Descriptive information, lesson plans andthe 
observation modules are provided to the re- 
ceiving institutions. For subscription iiifor- 
mation contact: TOT; N108 l^gomarcino 
Hall: Iowa State University; Ames, Iowa 
50011:515/294-1915. 
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I content, and of the case with which infor- 
j mation can be manipulated. Cross<uI- 
! tural studies of the same news item, for 
I example, may make students more resis- 
tant to the images that influence so many 
of us today. 



WAYS FORWARD 

The aim of the Council of Europe 
seminar was not simply to note shortcom- 
ings. It was also to make proposals for the 
content of a course on the U.S. for use in 
secondary schools in Europe. 

In important ways, the participants 
ranged outside the formal curriculum. 
First, of fundamental importance to them 
was that young Europeans be able to ob* 
tain direct experience of America (and, by 
extension, young Americans, of Europe). 
Some programs designed to do this do ex- 
ist: BUNACAMP offers positions as camp 
counselors to young European graduate 
and undergraduate students, and private 
exchange arrangements exist between 
schools or school districts, particulariy in 
the U.S. and the United Kingdom. The 
U.S./United Kingdom teacher exchange 
scheme provides teachers of each nation 
with direct experiences of the other o'' 
which they can draw in their teaching 
when they return home.2 But these 
schemes are heavily weighted toward stu- 
dents and teachers with a fluent command 
of English. Most are also designed for 
adults and must be self-supporting. 



Second, the^participants emphasized 
the need for go&i, up-to-date teaching 
materials. Europe and America are chang- 
ing fast, and students — however dated or 
erroneous their images of life across the 
Atlantic - are quick to detect out-of-date 
teaching material and are equally quick to 
reject it. Further, they are quick to reject 
material that they see as politically slanted 
or propagandist. Embassies, cultural at- 
taches, and information centers should be 
more alert to the needs of the schools and 
more aware of the size of the task they 
face. Organizations with degree of in- 
dependence from government carry more 
credibility. Tl»e Goethe Institut, the Brit- 
ish Council, and the Alliance FranQaise 
may offer a useful model here, but their 
main efforts seem to be among European 
countries and between European coun- 
tries and the nations of the developing 
world. 

Some participants emphasized the im- 
portance of empathy as an aim. A course 
about the U.S. could deliberately take 
negative stereotypes as its starting point, 
analyze them, consider the psychosocio- 
logicai forces that lie behind them, and try 
tr create images that are better founded. 
One course was proposed that would use 
"socici history, oral history, and literature 
and the arts to illustrate the diversity of 
ethnic ori'pns, lifestyles, value systems, 
and cultural perceptions existing in 
different ethnic communities in the United 
States, both in the present and in the 



past.** That proposal went on to suggest 
such possible areas of study as Puritan 
New England, the Sioux nation, midwest- 
em suburbia, and ghetto blacks. 

As I was pondering the report of the 
Council of Europe seminar, I had occa- 
sion to re-read A Nation at Risk, and 
some of its recommendations raised fa- 
miliar concerns. Those that struck me 
most strongly were the recommendations 
for a social studies program that would 
enable students '^o fix their places and 
possibilities >vithin the larger social and 
cultural structures," "to understand the 
broad sweep of both ancient and contem- 
porary ideas that have shaped our world," 
and "to grasp the difference between free 
and repressive societies." I was also struck 
by the recommendation that foreign lan- 
guage programs be designed to introduce 
students to "non-English-speaking cul- 
tures" and serve the needs of the nation in 
"commerce, diplomacy, defense, and edu- 
cation." 

The language is different. The educa- 
tional background is different. But the 
priorities are not that far from those of 
the Council of Europe seminar. 



1. Carole Hahn. prcsideni^Iea of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, speaking at a Council 
of Europe Teachers* Seminar on Teaching About the 
USA in Secondary Schools In Western Europe.'* 
Donaueschingcn. West Germany. 

2. Thomas Kaser. -The U.K./U.S. Teacher Ex* 
change Program.- Phi Delta Kappan, June 1979. pp. 
74<M2. n 
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El XPOSURE TO real classroom 
( settings is a crucial element in the 
• training of teachers. Requiring 
1/ prospective teachers to spend 
time obser\nng in classrooms ca n increase 
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sor and directs tne Teacher-on^Television Pro- 
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the value of their later field experiences, 
bu» this practice also creates problems of 
scheduling, disrupts the classes to be 
observed, and limits the details that the 
observers can sec. 

Therefore, the C .^e of Education at 
Iowa State University (ISU), in co- 
operation with the Ames (Iowa) Com- 
munity School District, is using video 
technology to allow preservice teachers to 
view teaching techniques and classroom 



interactions without attending the classes 
in person. Lessons are broadcast live from 
a selected elementary school classroom to 
an observation center in the College of 
Education. 

The classroom of the, participating 
teacher is equipped with several ceiling 
microphones and a pedestal-mounted 
camcrOv The camera, which can pan, tilt, 
and zoom, is operated frc ifte observa- 
tion center on the univcrsiu, campus. The 
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Teachers on Television! 
Practicing Teachers Sharing Their Excellence with Future Teachers 

Teachers On Television (TOT) at Iowa State University (ISU) is a response 
to the need to enrich students' clinical experiences as well as c response 
to the growing concern for the development of observation skills in teacher 
preparation students. Teachers On Television is designed as an efficient, 
economical method for large numbers of preservice teachers (PSTs) to observe 
real classrooms in diverse settings wherein experienced teachers interact 
with children. PSTs* observation experiences during teacher preparation 
at ISO occur via live television, thus eliminating the time and cost of 
students traveling to the classroom, as well as eliminating disruptions caused 
by in^'class observers. 

From a wall*mounted camera and ceiling microphones in cooperating public 
school classrooms (urban, rural and suburban settings, grades 1**8) live 
broadcasts of the school day are beamed to a campus observation center on 
40 designated days each semester (8 classrooms broadcasting for 5 consecutive 
days [Figure IJ). Small groups or an entire class of PSTs are able to observe 
live class room proceedings and discuss the classroom events as they occur 
without distracting the children or the teacher. PSTs view the live broadcast 
as their schedules and observation assignments match the classroom curriculum 
schedule. For example, a PST wishing to observe implementation of a science 
lesson would check the posted classroom schedule for the time(s) during th 
5-day sequence when- science is being taught. 
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Control of the camera (pan, tilt and zoom) from the campus site allows 
all aspects of the classroom to be seen- An ISO instructor nt the campus 
site operates the camera and serves as observation facilitator, prompting 
interaction among PST observers, responding to questions, and highlighting 
instructional techniques. The facilitator meets with each broadcast teacher 
prior to the 5*day broadcast sequence to collect classroom information, sample 
materials and lesson plans for observers. Daily phone contact with the 
classroom teacher during the 5-day sequence allows the facilitates to update 
lesson plans and obtain respohse to observers* questions. 
Developing Observation Skills 

Since the complex and unpredictable nature of the classroom requires 
that teachers develop sophisticated observation skills, TOT allows for 
observation training to be infused into preservice teachers* initial teaching 
methods course at ISU. Students' observation skills ere then expended and 
refined in subsequent methods courses and field experiences. 
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The TOT observation model at ISU encourages sophomore level preservLce 
teachers to develop skill in observing for the following components: 

1. Classroom setting. . «impact on instruction; 

2. Instructional resources implemented; 

3. Motivation techniques; 

4. Communication techniques; 

5. Questioning techniques; 

6. Management techniques; and 

7. Instructional sequence, . .lesson elements (Merkley & Hoy, 1987). 
The model is implemented in this orders 

1. Purposes of observation in education and the theoretical background 
for each of the above components are presented in class. Assigned 
reading provides research foundation for discussion. 

2. Practice observing for each component takes place in class as PSTs 
watch a videotaped lesson, then discuss the videotaped teacher 
techniques observed. For example, after PSTs read and discuss the 
research background for classroom motivation techniques, they watch 
a 20-minute, second grade writing lesson and discuss completion 
of an observation form on motivational strategics, citing examples 
from the tape. During the discussion period it is the instructor's 
responsibility to remind the PSTs about how the focused teaching 
behavior fits into the larger course of classroom events as well 
as how the focused teacher behavior will vary depending on the 
classroom contexL--grade level and subjecc matter. 

3. The TOT broadcasts serve as a practicum or lab to apply observation 
learnings. Students observe the live classroom proceedings, focus 
on the given teacher behavior, and complete an observation form 
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to be used in class discussion. The TOT facilitator operates the 
camera! responds to observers' questions, and comments on the 
classroom proceedings. ' 
Specific observation assignments are integrated into subsequent content 
area methods courses in order to reinforce methods' concepts and to extend 
and refine the students' observation skills practiced in the initial teaching 
methods "curse. Student response as well as preliminary research results 
arc supportive of the ISU observation model using TOT. 

As colleagues in teacher education respond to the needs and challenges 
of "i)lue ribbon" reports (A Nation Prepared and Tomorrow's Teachers ) and 
a recent letter by 37 college/university presidents (The Chronicle of Higher 
Education , Lederman, 1987), the need for early systematic observation 
experiences will continue. Teacher preparation institutions have expressed 
great interest in the TOT approach to observation experiences. Since Spring 
1988 TOT broadcasts have also been viewed by education students at various 
locations across the nation. The ISU facilitator's comments and questions 
are mixed with the live classroom action and uplinked to receiving sites 
at subscribing teacher preparation institutions. The use of television 
technology allows teacher preparation institutions a window into a variety 
of classrooms. By presenting exemplary teachers in a live contemporaneous 
demonstration of the art and science of teaching, the entire profession is 
enhanced. 
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January 1989 

18 19 20 
23 24 25 26 27 
February 1989 



Teachers Oa Television 
Broadcast Schedule for Spring 1989 



ISO classes begin 



9 10 



13 14 15 



16 17 



20 21 22 23 24 



Joe Toot — 6th grade (Milford Middle School, 
Nevada) 

Toot (6,7); Patricia Sievers — 2nd grade (Rice 
Elementary, Des Moines) (9,10) 

Sievers (13-15) 

Shelly Boyd — 5th grade (Fellows, Ames) 



27 28 
March 1989 



6 I 7 8 I 9 X ISU 



Violet Fosselman — MDE (Rice, Des Moines) 
Fosselnan (^-8) 



Break 



20 21 22 


23 




Bev Saxton — 


5th grade (Fellows, Ames) 


27 28 29 


30 


31 






April 1989 










j 3 4 5 


6 


7 


Jerry Pierce - 
Roland) 


- 7th-8th grade (Roland-Story, 


10 11 12 


13 


14 




17 13 19 


20 


21 


Nancy Frazier 


— 2nd grade (Fellows, Ames) 



24 25 
May 1989 



26 27 28 



8 



Z jf X VBISHSA 
9 10 11 12 



Jill Hoore — let grade (Fellows, Ames) 

Moore (1-2) 
ISU classes end 
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Observation > Key to Experiential Learning 



Since the corsplex and unpredictable nature of the classroom requires 

that teachers develop sophisticated observation skills, the TOT program is 

supported by an observation manual used in preservlce teachers' initial teaching 

sethods course • Ti^e observation sanual, Observation; Key to Experiential 

Learning , focuses on providing preservlce teachers with skills in observing 

for the following components: 

Instructional setting 

Instructional resources 

classroom motivation techniques 

communication skills during classroom interaction 

questioning techniques 

management techniques 

student involvemftnt t time on task 

lesson planning and implementation 

exceptionalities in the classroom 

Ohservatlon training is Infused into the preservlce teachers' initial 
teaching methods course in the following manner: 

1. Purposes of observation in education and the theoretical base for 
the manual components are presented in a large class setting with 
practice observation for each manual component via existing videotaped 
segments* 

2. Assigned readings from the textbook and journal articles supplement 
the theory presented in the large class setting. 

3* The TOT broadcasts serve as a practicum or lab to apply observation 
learnings* The instructor coordintites observation assignments with 
the TOT facilitator. The facilitator is, therefore, able to reinforce, 
as the students observe, those concepts presented and practiced in 
class. Because ISU faculty are given the TOT broadcast schedule 
for the academic year, specific observation assignments can be 
integrated into methods courses* These assignments reinforce methods 
concepts as well as extend and refine students* observation skills 
addressed in the initial teaching methods course* 
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A MANUAL FOR DEVELOPING SKILLS IN 
TEACHER OBSERVATION 



OBSERVATION: Key to Experiential Learning was developed as part of Iowa State 
University's Teacher on Television (TOT) program. At the preservlce level, the 
manual serves as a resource to develop the skills necessary for proper 
obseryartlon, and at the Inservice level, the material can serve as a self- 
evaluation guide. 

OBSERVATION: Key to Experiential Learning consists of ten chapters. Chapter 1 
provides the rationale for developing observation skills and general observation 
procedures. Chapters 2-10 each focus on a specific aspect of classroom teaching 
providing preservlce teachers with skills In observing for the following 
components: 

classroom setting communication 
use of resources questioning techniques 

student Involvement management techniques 

instructional sequence exceptionalities In the classroom 

motivational techniques 

In each chapter, goals and objectives for the topic are followed by a summary of 
the research base for the elements of the topic. An observation form has been 
designed for use following completion of the readings. 

The generous right-hand margins are provided, along with author margin notes, to 
facilitate individualization of the manual. The margin notes explain a term, 
provide a heading, or prompt a reader response. It is oir desire that readeri 
will utilize the margin space for posing their questions, writing sumnaries or 
noting connections between manual content, course lectures and observation. 

COMPLETE THIS ORDER FORM 



and mail to: ISU Research Foundation, Inc. 
315 Beardshear Hall 
Ames, lA 50011 
(515) 294-4740 



Please send copies of OBSERVATION: Key to Experiential Learning 

at $15.00 per copy. 

Enclosed is my purchase order. 

Enclosed is my payment (make checks payable to ISU Research Foundation). 

Ship books to: 
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Iowa Siak Umversi'hj of Science and Technology 




August, 1988 



Ames, Iowa 50011 



Teacher on Television Program 
College of Education 
Lagomarcino Hall 
Telephone: 515-294.1915 



Dear Colleague: 

Thank you for your interest in the Teachers On Television project. 
We are now offering unedited videotapes of live broadcasts via 2-day UPS 
during the academic school year. We fe]*" that this avenue of clinical 
observation might be of interest to you and your faculty. 

Specifically, we will provide: 

1. Broadcast Content: 

Videotapes of live broadcasts featuring 2 hours/day, 5 days/week, 
8 weeks/semester of unedited curricular lessons from classrooms, 
1st - 8th grades. 

A pre- and post broadcast interview with the public school 
classroom teacher describing plans for the week and evaluating 
the lessons at the end of the sessions. 

Our agreement with participating institutions allows for repeated 
use of each tape within the semester. All videotapes must be 
returned after 45 days. 

2. Supporting Material: 

A packet of materials featuring a description of the school, 
its community and the demographic information regarding the 
students daily schedule and tentative lesson plans; lists of 
published materials utilized ; samples of teacher prepared 
materials; as well as copies of actual student permanent products 
will be sent to each subscribing institution prior to the scheduled 
broadcast. Actual lesson plans with goals and objectives will 
be included with the first tape of each broadcast sequence. 

3. Manual: 

A manual, Observatiout Key to Experiential Learning , is available 
($15.00) for student purchase which surveys the research on 
observable effective teaching behaviors and provides observation 
forms to be used when observing TOT telecast tapes. 
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The 1988-89 subscription costs will be $4,000 for the 80 two-hour 
tapes for the academic year ($2,000 per semester). All tapes supplied 
must be returned within 45 days. 

From numerous contacts with institutions such as yours we have 
recognized a need for a variety of media services, We feel that offering 
videotapes of the live classroom broadcasts for 1988-89, will meet both 
the teacher preparation institutions' stated needs and our desire to 
continue to offer this educational tool. 

This innovative use of technology received national recognition by 
the Association of Teacher Educators (ATE) ^ one of three Distinguished 
Programs in Teacher Education for 1987 as well as positive reactions from 
noted educators. 

The opportunity to observe teachers in real, ongoing situation^ 
presents a rich opportunity for teachers or students in t aining 
to analyze teaching (curriculum content, task structure of 
assigned work) and various classroom teaching dimensions 
(principles of motivacioii, instruction, management, and 
expectations). Involvement in observing, describing and analyzing 
teaching is especially valuable vhen students have been exposed 
to analytical models or frameworks that provide students with 
a perspective for reflecting upon observed events. The Teachers 
On Television (TOT) is an ex';ellent resource for applying 
observation skills and for le-^irning important ideas related 
to teaching, the supervision of teaching, and peer teaching 
abilit ies (Thomas Good, Professor of Curriculum and Instruction, 
College of Education, University of Missouri, Columbia, MO), 

Tl.is videotape subscription for unedited clinical observation would 
be an excellent opportunity to determine the effectiveness of a 
collaboration between Teachers On Television and your institution. If 
you have any questions or require further information, please contact 
us. 

Sincere ly , 




TOT Project Co-Director 




Donna J, Merkley, Ph,D,' 
TOT Project Co-Director 



MPH/DJM:bjm 



loWtt State UmVerSltlj of science and Technology || 
April 7, 1988 ^ J 




Ames, Iowa 50011 



Teacher on Iblevision Program 
College of Education 
Lagom&rcLno Hal! 
Telephone: 51S-294-191S 



Tot Future TOT Subscribers 



HATCH 002 LAST 2 SATS OF SPKIH6 '88 TOT BSQADGAST ?BEB 



Because you have expressed a great interest in receiving ''Teachers On 
Television" (TOT), we are offering you the opportunity to preview a sample 
of the TOT benefits you receive from a TOT subscription* 

Enclosed are the materials sent to each of our subscribers for the last 
TOT broadcast of Spring '88} description of the broadcast school system's 
curriculum, classroom teacher's lesson plans, and students' sample work. 
Plus, you will see the end of the week seminar with the classroom teacher 
on April 19th, 

TOT broadcasts from rural, urban and metropolitan schools and provides 
observation of a number of teaching styles and diverse student populations. 
Think of the hours of administrative time and thousands of dollars it 
would take to allow each of your preservice teachers to: 

see multiple teaching styles f. 

observe a vcriety of student cultures, 

view over 200 students vith their individual learning 
characteristics, and 

discuss live classroom interactions as they occur. 

By providing your preservice teachers additional hours of observing good 
teachers teaching in the classroom, you present to them a broader range 
of classroom situations* TOT classrooms are not in a studio and are not 
staged; you see actual classrooms within actual school buildings, 
(Subscribing to TOT will give your students a head start in their early 
field experiences.) 

Ttme into this seaeater'e last 2 days on April 18 and 19 at 9t05 a.a, 
to 11:05 a.M. CST. Provide your teclmlcal people with the following 
satellite broadcast Infonuitlons Westar V9 3 directs at 9s05 a,a. to 
11x05 a«B, CST in order to receive the broadcasts. 

Please return the enclosed contract to begin receiving the program in 
Fall, 1983, If you have questions or comments, please call, we are always 
ready to talk about TOT, 




Sincerely, 




TOT Pr6j<>ct Co-Director 
(515) 294-7003 



Donna J, Herkley, Ph«D« 
TOT Project Co-Director 
(515) 294-0661 
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P,S« He have also enclosed a letter received from one of cur subscribers; 
read it to get a subscriber's point of view. 



Iowa State UniVerSl'tU of science and Technology j|| 




Teacher on Television Program 
College Education 
Lagomarcino Hall 
Telephone: 515-294-1915 



Ames. Iowa soon 



January 29. 1988 



Dear Colleague: 

You have expressed interest in our Teachers on Television Program 
during the past year. We would like to invite you and other interested 
faculty and administrators from your teacher education program to 
attend our special schowing of Teachers on Television (TOT) at the 
Association of Teacher Educators Annual Meeting in San Diego. 

As you know, TOT was a finalist in 1987 for ATE's Distinguished 
Program in Teacher Education Award. We are pleased to be offering 
regular national broadcasts this spring. We hope that several from 
your institution will be able to stop in for continental breakfast, 
view TOT, and to meet some of our Teachers on Television. 



Santa Fe Room, Town and Country Hotel 
Monday, February 15 
7:00-9:00 a.m. 





Mary P. Hoy, Ph.D. 
TOT Project Co-Director 



Donna J. Merkley, Ph.D. 
TOT Project Cu-Director 



MPH/DJM:dp 
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low^ State Um'versi'tij of Science and Technolof^y 



October 28, I986 




Ames. lowQ 50011 



Teacher on Television Program 
College of Educalion 
Lagonurcino Hall 
Telephone: 515-294.1915 



Dear Colleague: 

Enclosed is a brochure describing our Teacher on Television project at 
Iowa State University. We are excited about the effect it is having on 
our early preservice teachers. 

Perhaps you, like we, have experienced difficulty in providing quality 
early experiences for observational purposes to your preservice 
teachers. If this is a concern to you, we would like to invite you to 
learn more about our project. 

Friday, November 14, 1986, Teacher on Television (TOT) will be available 
for viewing nationwide. If your institution has access to a C-band 
receiver, you will have an opportunity to observe a second grade 
clas?rocm live from Des Koines, Iowa, between 1 arid 2:15 p.m. CST. We 
hope you will be able to participate in this "premiere" event. 

If you are interested in viewing the presentation, please call Barb 
Marvick at (515) 294-1915 for satellite and transponder information. We 
look forward to hearing from you. 

Sincerely, 



Mary p. Hoy, Ph.D. 

TOT Project Co-Director 




TOT Project Co-Director 

KFH/DJM:dp 
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lowtt State Univi 




of Science and Technology 




Teacher on Television Progi 
CoiHge of Educaiion 
Lagomarcino Hali 
Telephone: 515-294.1915 



Ames, Iowa 50011 



December 2, 1986 



Dear Colleague: 

You requested information last month to obtain the 
Nox/ember 14 broadcast of our Teacher on Television program. 
We are hopeful that you were able to receive our signal. 

We are most anxious to receive your reaction to our 
pilot broadcast. We are hopeful that we will be able to 
offer a three-day broadcast next spring to selected colleges 
and universities. However, we need an evaluation of the 
first satellite broadcast before we can adequately plan 
for additional programming. To that end, could you please 
complete the enclosed questionnaire and return it to us 
if you have not already done so. 

Thank you for your prompt response. We look forward 
to offering more Te^iChers on Television in the near future.. 

Sincerely, 




Mary P. Hoy, Ph.D. 
TOT Project Co-Director 




Donna J. Merkley, Ph.D. 
TOT Project Co-Director 



MPH/DJMjbjm 
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Iowa State Umversitij of Science and Technology 




Ames, iowa 50011 



Teacher on Telcvisicn Program 
College of Education 
Lagomaicino Hall 
Telephone: 515-294-1915 



Dear 

Thank you for your letter requesting additional information 
on the Teacher on Television^ project. Let us briefly explain 
our current status and future plans. 

TEACHING OBSERVATION SKILLS 

The TOT project has developed a module "Observation: Key 
to Experiential Learning" which is under a final revision process. 
We anticipate having the module available for purchase by Fall, 
1987. At ISU we infuse the observation skills into our 
introductory generic methods course. Students receive instruction, 
complete required readings, and participate in practice observation 
sessions prior to utilizing those acquired skills in the TOT 
observation center. As students progress through the teacher 
preparation program, these observation skills are applied in 
all subsequent course work and practica. 

TEACHER ON TELEVISION BROADCASTS 

Currently, Iowa State University broadcasts live from 13 
classrooms, 1st grade to Cth grade from rural, suburban and urban 
systems. A self*contained classroom for mentally retarded and 
a multicategorical resource room are also telecast. Each classroom 
is broadcast during the actual school hours (approximately 9-3) 
for 5 consecutive days each semester. The camera is controlled 
from ISU to provide for specific viewing control. 



Page 2 



SATELLITE TRANSMISSION 

A pilot broadcast via satellite on November 14, 1986 
demonstrated the feasibility of national usage of Teacher On 
Television. Extensive interest in obtaining additional viewing 
sessions by teacher preparation institutions nationwide has 
prompted the TOT project to advance its timeline. In late Spring, 
1987, a three-day broadcast sequence is planned, possibly preceded 
by a conference for interested institutions. The conference 
would address potential uses of TOT, technical information and 
methods of observation. 

We are pleased to have institutions such as yours interested 
in this project. Please contact us with further questions. 
We look forward to meeting or visiting with you soon. 

Sincerely, 




Mary P. Hoy, Ph.D. 

TOT Project Co-Director 




Donna J. Merkley, Ph.D. 
TOT Project Co-Director 
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Teachers on 
TV: putting 
classroom 
drama to use 



Iowa Stale University teacher education 
students can watch live, completely natural 
classroom activity to help them prepare for their 
own classroom experiences by using remote 
control television can)gra5 focused on real Iowa 
classrooms, 

ISU's fiverj(ear-<dd Teachers on Television 
(TOT) program uses satellite communication 
technology to bring live broadcasts of classroom 
activity to the observing eyes of teacher educa- 
tion students at ISU and other universities 
aaoss the country. 

TOT is designed to help prepare teacher 
education students for the classroom. It began 
in March 1982 with a cross-town broadcast from ■ 
teacher Nancy Frazier's second grade classroom 
at Fieliows Elementaiy School in Ames to a 
group of ISU students. The program has 
steadily expanded and now involves broadcasts 
from 17 central Iowa elementary and middle 
school classrooms. This semester, broadcasts 
are being made from classrooms in four central 
Iowa schools: Rice Eementary in £>es Moines, 
Fellows Elementaiy in Ames, Milford Middle 
School in Nevada, and Roland-Story Middle 
School in Roland. 

Since February 1988, the program has been 
offered toother teacher education institutions 
nationwide. The program has five subsaibcrs 
thissemestcn Central Michigan University in 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan; Appalachian State 
University in Boone, North Carolina; the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota in Vermillion, South 
^ ^ i; The Ohio State University in Columbus, 

^ md Purdue University in West Lafeyette, 

Indiana, 2 ^ 1 




^ Nancy Frazier's second grade class at Fellows Elementory School in Ames gives teacher education 
students at ISU a dose look at day-to-day classroom activities through Teachers or Television. 



eric: 



TOT offers students the opportunity to 
observe an unlimited variety of teaching- 
learning situations without the problem^ associ- 
ated with classroom visits, said Maiy Hoy, 
assistant dean of education at ISU and co- 
director of the program. Before TOT, ISU 
students would have to arrange to visit an area 
classroom, find a way to get to the classroom, 
and then face the possibility of being a distrac- 
tion when they got there. 

Teacher education students can oI-6erve a 
variety of teachers, teaching styles, techniques, 
student interactions, interruptions, lesson plans 
and classroom organizations. Hoy said. The 
activity shown over TOT is interpreted by an 
ISU instructor, who also controls the camera in 
the classroom. The remote control cameras can 
follow all the action in the classroom, or zoom in 
on the activities of\he teacher and one student. 

During classroom observations, students 
are encouraged to look at teaching-learning situ- 
ations from the teaching angle. They observe 
how teachers use resources in the classroom, ask 
^hjdentsqucstionsrrospond-tostudentsrmoti— 



vate students, and how they approach different 
curricula and grade levds. 

TOT is used in introductory teacher 
education courses and to enhance, not replace, 
field experiences. Hoy said. Eveiy ISU elemen- 
tary education student observes classrooms 
through TOT. 

The program has been introduced to other 
teacher education institution faculty at profes- 
sional conferences in Atlanta, Houston, San 
Diego ^d New Orleans. At the conferences, 
live broadcasts from central Iowa classrooms, 
via satellite, were used to show the effectiveness 
of TOT. 

TOT's subscription fee for other institu- 
tions is $2,000 a semester. The live broadcasts 
used by ISU are taped and sent to subscribers by 
mail. 

Funding for the program has come from 
the ISU College of Education and a $500,000 
grant from the Fund for the Improvement of 
Post Secondary Education (FIPSE) of the U.S. 
Department of EducaHon, and the ISU Research 
-Foundation ; - - - — 
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iSU TV Teaching Program 
Expands NAtionally. 

Using satellite commu nicatior 
^i^iTTIii.iliiyij bi^atj^ull. UJIiweiiil/ Is 
oftJtgwgJttajbroadcasts of classroom 
activity to teacher education students 
across the country. 

Teachers on Television (TOT), a 
program aimed at preparing teacher 
education students for the classroom, 
began almost five years ago with a live 
cross-town broadcast trom an Ames 
elementary classroom to a group of ISU 
students. The program now involves 
broadcasts from more than a dozen 
central Iowa classrooms. 

Since early February, the program 
has been offered to other teacher 
education institutions throughout the 
country using the satellite uplink at ISU. 
ISU already has three TOT subscribers: 
Western Washington University in 
Bellingham, Washington; Appalachian 
State University in Boone, North 
Carolina; and the University of Rhode 
Island in Kingston, Rhode Island. 

This spring, TOT is offering 80 hours 
— two hours a day for 40 days — of live 
telecasts from elementary and middle 
school classrooms in rural, suburban 
and metropolitan areas of central Iowa. 
The subscription fee is $2,000 a semester 
($25 an hour). 



ional & Professional 
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iiU on UtthreriHy ^dontt re- 
ly Klecied their courses for next 
uolby flipping through ihc pages 
} ^ogue, but by scrolling 
Jgh se listings on a compul- 
:u 

e s'udents, who are required by 
- mversily to own microcomput* 
copied the listings onio their 
•*iter disks from master disks 
ble in campus computer facili- 
In addition to the course list- 
the disks also contain a special* 
search program that enables us- 
> search for more than 100 words 
lined in the descriptions of 

iCS. 

George Davis, the associate 
of science at Clarkson, who de- 
>ed the program with Russell 
on, a softwarc'development en 
T, says the search capabilities 
' it easier for students to find 
*esthat interest (hem. 
r example, he says, students in- 
led in thermodynamics can use 
program to find 14 difTerent 
:es related to the topic in several 
^ent academic departments — 
';cs that they might overlook if 
were dipping through pages of a 
shed catalogue. 

c computerization of the cala- 
^ was relatively inexpensive be- 
: its text was already contained 
computer disk that had been 
in the typesetting process in 
lous years, Mr. Davis says. The 
matirn was copied, changes 
made in iis format, and the 
h program was added, he says, 
iving the catalogue on computer 
• facilitates regular changes \n 
:e listings, Mr. Davis says. It 
'lav on the costs associ* 

Wipi^ J piling thousands of 
KS- The university 



Sekcting Courses on a Computer Screen; Ohsewing Teacliers by Satellite 



tem. Eventually, Mr. Davis says, the 
university will put the software onto 
a central computer that students can 
use to reserve spaces in classes. 

—THOMAS J. DrLOUCHRY 

For more information, contact A. George 
Davis, associate dean of science. Clarkson 
Univcnity, Potsdam, N.V. 13676; (315) 
26S-6470. 



Students of education at four uni- 
versities around the country arc 
using a remotely controlled camera 
and satellite technology to observe 
schoolteachers conducting classes in 
central Iowa. 

"Teachers on Television" was be- 
gun SIX years ago at Iowa State Uni- 



versity as a way for students to 
observe teichers at work without 
having to Ik in the teachers' class- 
rooms, where observers often unin- 
tentionally distract young children. 
The program is now also seen by edu- 
cation students at Western Washing- 
ton University, Appalachianj State 
University, and the University of 
Rhode Island. 

**It*s as close to being in that class 
as the teacher as you can be without 
actually being there,** says Mary T. 
Hoy, the assistant dean of the college 
of education at Iowa State. 

While the program is a substitute 
for time spent observing classes in 
person, it does not eliminate the re- 
quirement that students actually 



serve as teachers, she says. Ms, 
Hoy, who directs the program wilh 
Donna J. Merkley, an assistant pro- 
fessor of elementary education, says 
students have learned more about a 
variety of teaching situations from 
watching "Teachers on Television" 
than they would have by observing 
any single classroom. 

This spring,. the program includes 
80 hours of live television broadcast 
from? schools in 5 school districts in 
central Iowa, Ms. Hoy says. The 
schools and the 17 teachers involved 
in the program receive small stipends 
for their participation, she says. 

Research done on Iowa State stu- 
dents who participated in "Teachers 
on Television" shows that they later 



did significantly belter in teaching 
situations than did students not in the 
program, Mr. Hoy says. 

Ms. Hoy says she hopes the pro- 
gram, which has received money 
from the Iowa State Research Foun- 
dation and from the U.S. Depart* 
ment of Education's Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Fdu» 
cation, can become self-sufficient 
through subscription costs paid by 
colleges that view the program by 
satellite. The fee is $2,000 a semester 
for each institution, she says. 

—TJ.O. 

For more information, contact Mary T. 
Hoy, assistant dean. College of Educition. 
E262 L^gomarctno Hall. Iowa Slate Uni* 
versity, Ames. Iowa 5001 1; ^5 15) 294- 19 15. 
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QPTIQNftL PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCR<:^ tn fi ft y 



Parents or teachers may initiate these meetings it concerns exist Deyonc 
the regularly scheduled spring conference in Marcn. " 



KINDERGARTEN ORTEN TATION MEETING WTTH PA^P.MTCj 

The date of this event will be announced as the district makes the 
necessary preparation for the activity. You will te receiving mere 
information towards the end of February or the start of March. However, 
a survey form will oe sent home during February to identify prospective* 
J^maergarten age youngsters. 



PRESIDENT'S DAY OB SERVANCE ^ FEBRUARY 1 

The Ames Patriotic Council will be holding a President s Day Observance 
on the 15th from ?:00 - 8:00 p.m. at the Masonic Lodge (?I5- S. Duff 
Avenue), with refreshments following the program. Three Presidents will 
oe honored. The council looks forward to having some of the school 
children and their parents on that evening. 



EARLY CHILDHOOD NF!Wc? 

This edition of the Northwood Communique features the "Teacher on 
Television'* (TOT) program that is occurring within the early childhood 
unit (grades 1-2) at Northwood School. 

This year four primary classrooms at Northwood School will be televised 
'•live** to the Iowa State University campus as part of the -Teachers on 
Television- project. Mrs. Bents, 2B, and Mrs. Amfahr, lA. have 
participated during the fall semester, and Mrs. Ulvestad. 2A. and Mrs. 
Koester, !B, will be broadcast during spring semester. 

The opportunity for college students to observe a variety of teaching 
styles and classroom settings has added an exciting new dimension to the 
teacher education program! 

Here-s what parents, teachers and kids are saying about their 
involvement m TOT . . . 

M enjoyed the -birds eye view of my child at work in 
school. ! had an opportunity to observe her unnoticed and 
with objectivity. In addition, when students were graphing 
personal opinions about school, their responses were kept 
from camera observation, thus, I was assured of her sense of 
personal privacy. That impressed me.. 



"Viewing the classroom on TV allowed me to see my daughter's 
participation in class, her interaction with other students 
and her work habits without her being distracted by my 
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Tube helps teachers 
groom f^or classroom 



SSlI??^ Mlo^fs first flfo<{#j#<KhJMor- 
Mt Swiff tn octton In ihm dossroom. 



ByPAMELAHINMAN 
StaffWriter 

Appearing on Candid 
Camera was never like this. 

While Allen Funt presented 
znany entertaining ruses dur- 
ing the run of his show. Iowa 
State University takes the 
camera into area class rooms 
as an educatiopal tool 

Five years ago the College 
of Education placed a camera 
in a second ^ade dass room 
at Fellows Gertrude School, 
1400 McKinley Dr., to provide 
a ''pre-teaching .student 



experience'' for the ISL 
education students, said Alan- 
Hoy, assistant dean ir 
elementary education. 

The Teacher on Television 
(TOT) program is the only 
program of its kind in the 
country and has been chosen 
as one of three finalists in an 
national education program 
competition to be held in 
Houston, Texas, next week; 
she said. 

••(TOT) gives the students 
the opportunity to see dlf- 

TOT see page? 



Tot/ You see the good and the bad' 



CO^f^Nl^BDfrompa^l 

fcrent kinds of teaching, students 
.are aWe t<rsce the teacher today, 
tomorrow .and the day after. One 
does not a)mplete a lesson in one 
day," H<)y said. 

CcHiirectcrs Hoy. Donna Merkley 
and seven area teachers will travel 
to Hbustoa on Fd). 16 to give a 
presentaticn of the TOT program, 
including a class room link up with 

^ Fdlows School for convention-goers 
tosee. 

lisa Baker, a junior in elem^taiy 
-education said beinga "mouse in the 
: comer** is very beneficial. 

"It makes what we learn in the 
text books real. It will never replace 
student teaching. But it gives the 
student the chance to see what 
teaching is really like without being 
a big disturbance to the teacher. 
Also, children sometimes behave 
differently when there is someone 
else in the room,*' she said. 

Nancy Frazier, second grade 
teacher at Fellows School agrees. 
"Sometimes when students come 
into the class room people have the 
t«fdency to want to show their stuff. 
Butt when the camera is in there 
everyday you get the nitty gritty. 
You see the good and the bad." 

Frazier was the first .person to 
have a camera in her class room 
vvben the tecbonology was not as 
advanced as today. 

**They brought the camera in on a 
tripod and put it right hi front where 
students could make faces. It wasn't 
S(H5hlsUcated as it is today," she 
.said 

However, after the first few days, 
Frazier said the students "become 
oHifi^i.e»» to the camera, 
pn ip" fa 3 little noise from the 
C rvl V> )ut I approach it from the 
ij^uiu mat (the students) are just 



Panel approves education hookuf 



United Press International 
Oes Moines 

Iowa students could soon have access to a statewide 
telecommunications system to augment their 
classroom learning, under a bill approved by an Iowa 
Senate panel. 

The measure calls for the state to initiate a system of 
television and computer hookups throughout the state 
The system would be available to public and private 
school systems, colleges and universities and some 
specialty schools which want to transmit or receive 
instruction, workshops crsemhiars around the state. 

The system, which was highly touted by state 
education officials. Is said to provide learning op- 
portunities otherwise unavailable to certain schools or 
geographic areas of the state. 

Members of the Senate State Government Commit- 
tee Tuesday reluctanUy api>roved the bill, amid a 
strong argument the Senate Education Committee 
should have had jurisdiction over the legislation. 

SENATE MINORITY Leader Cal Hultman, R-Red 
Oak, the bill*s chief backer, said a telecommunications 
system is needed if the state is to provide top quality 
education. He said the system would cost the state and 
school districts very little, with the results behig. 
Invaluable. 

Under the plan. Hultman said, school districts or 
colleges could participate by erecting a satellite dish 
or other receiver at a cost of about $2,500. They would 
then pay a "user** fee to offset the state*s cost of 
coordinating the program. 



doing their job. It*s not a 
performance but how hard they 
work.**Fra2iersaid. 

Education students back on the 
ISU campus are able through 
assigned class work or during their 
free time to go into North 117 
Lafflniarcino Hall during the day tp^ 



The system would be monitored by a i3-me 
panel, co^isisting of currrent members of the 
Public Television Board, educators, joumalisis 
other state officials.' The bill specifies the sy 
would not be directly available to private indusln 
would it compete against private industry. 

"Southwest Community College in Creston h 
two-year nursing program,** Hultman said. "WiU 
sort of system the University of Iowa could give 
the third and fourth year without those stu: 
leaving Creston.** 

THE SYSTEM already is scheduled to be test- 
limited use in two Iowa school districts, on 
Hullman*s district and another in Poltawatt 
County, 

Sen. Richard Drake. R-Muscatine, said 
telecommunications field is in its infancy, but 
such a system will save a considerable amom 
money over several years. 

"For those advanced students, you wouldn*t ha* 
send teachers all over the state," Drake said, "th 
just get that instruction off the television.** 

Hultman said he expects the measure to pass the 
Senate, but not by much. He said the idea is a " 
approach** that many of his colleagues may 
understand. 

Sen. Forrest Schwengels, R^Fairfield, supported 
bill, but joined other panel members hi arguhig 
the Education Committee should have had some in 
mahily because education funds would be usee 
create the system. Hultman scid each member of 
education committee was briefed about the bill. 



view class rooms in ac*ion. 

While TOT began [z one class 
room, the program his now 
expanded to four class rwms at 
Fellows, two at United Community 
School hi Ballard, two at Mllford 
School in Nevada, one at Roland- 
^JeC^^^t^eachJRice^chooKand-- 



at Douglas School, both in 
Moines. 

"Parents are always wei 
formed their student is going to 
a class room with a camera, a 
they don't wont their sttdei 
there he is allowed to be p> 
^anotherjclass roomtULHoysaid 
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College of Education- • 
to start summeF institutes 



byANNEFARRELL 
StaffWriter 



Several ideas for developing 
professional growth among 
teachers were discussed at a re- 
cent Iowa State teaching sjmi* 
posiuin« according to VirgiL Lag* 
omarcino» dean of the the College 
of Education. 

The S3rmp08ium brought to** 
gether three teachers who have 
been recognized by their respec- 
tive states as 'teacher of the 
Year.'* 

Lynda Hatch, Oregon Teacher 
of the Year for 1982, Inga Smith, 
Ohio Teacher of the Year for 
1983, and Richard Peters, Iowa 
Teacher of the Year for 1987/ 
were the speakers at the Nov. 5 



symposium* During the program, 
each teacher had a <^ance to 
share his- or her philosophy of 
teaching..with the audience of 
over 400 ISU students, faculty. . 
graduates and area elementary 
and secondary teachers. 

■ One proposal coming from the 
symposium is the idea of hosting 
a summer institute at ISU. Some 
faculty members asked the 
teachers of the year for advice 
about such an institute, which 
would cater to continuing educa- 
tion needs of area teachers. Lag- 
omarcino said tentative plans are 
being ''discussed'* and a summer 
institute could be scheduled for 
the summer of 1988. 

/"What we want is an op- 
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portunity for practiciiag teachers 
to sit down with recognized pro- 
fessionals and witH our staff to 
engage in dialogue,** Lag- 
ohiardnosaid. 

The needs of practicing' teach* 
ers are learned from ''extensiTe 
studies^ of ISU graduates follow-* 
ing their first year^.bf ^'^ing 
and again after their fifth year of 
teaching, '^e know a great deal 
about their perceptioss, and we 
continually revise oiurprogram^* 
Lagomardnosaid. - ' 

Joanne SflcKay,. secondary ed* 
ucation instmctor, explained that 
the summer institute is still in^ 
the beginning stages. Classroom 
m a na gement, motivation and 
communication with parents are 
possible-themes being considered 
for the institute. 

McKay said the institute or- 
ganizers aren't sure of their tar- 
•geted audience. "We might use a 
team approach with a principal, 
anei^rienced'teacherandafirst . 
year teacher as one teani,'* she 



i 'Another area of^growth for the 

-Cbllege-ofrEducation-is'thorex ^ 



■ pansibtt'bf its Teadicr on'Tele^' 
vision** program. Lagomardno 
said' the college is working on 
-getting a satellite i^Iink for 
•Teacher on -Television,'^ whidi 
would allow the program* to be 
broadcast across the cctmtry. . "r, 

•'I The program consists of dass- ' 
room teadiers who have tele- 

-l^vision cameras situated in. their 

'^dassrooms. These teachers pro* 
vide examples others can leam 
from* llie classes can currently be 
viewed by ISU students in Lag- 
omardnoHalL 

: "We axe marketing the pro- 
gram,'* Lagomardno said. '^O&er 
colleges will subscribe to it" 
- • Lagomardno "spoke of • one 
other, program being planned;. 
•We have received grants for a- 
teaching assessment module,'* he 
said. , ' ' 

The module uses videotapes 
and interactive computers so col- 
lege students can ob^nve the 
tapes and comment on occur- 
-rences. 

• .Tt will enhance student per- 
.ceptions (of classroom situations) 
and allow students to compare 
responses," Lagomardno,xaid. 



' novations"ofthe college as ^atas 
force process of continuing to ir 
prove." ^' " . 

. . . He dted the Teacher "of- ti 
Year Symposium,' ^Share[ " tl 
Ezcellenca,^ held at the Sdiems 
Continuing Education Buildin* 
as an example or the -college 
commitment to growtL .H^.-t. 

McKay was rwponsible ft 
coor rtinati n g the event, accordin 
to Lagomardno." McKay said sfc 
recently .wrote her thesis -o 
teach er s of the year from tb 
. Midwest" 

McKay said; •'One thing rdi: 
-/ covered was tiiat teachers of th 
year felt ^y hadn't been used (t 
their fullest potential)." She sai 
she thought a sympodum woul 
silow the teachers-to share thei 
excellence. -rr'- \ 
\,MdECay explained her objec 
tive, "I wanted people to sea tha 
one of the goals you can have is t 
be the best and to be recognized a 
"thebest" . ' ^ . 
- The symposium gave student 
and teachers ''direct contact witi 
.some of the nation's outstandini 
* teachers," Lagomardno said, wiif 
added that these ideas woulc 
continue to grow and improve ir 
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Teacher on Televisions Iowa State University 

Dr. Mary P. Hoy, Dr. Donna M. Merkley 
Project Co-Directors 

Iowa State University (ISU), in cooperation with five central 
Iowa school districts, is utilizing the technology of live television 
as an avenue for preservice teachers to observe teaching and learning 
activities in elementary schools. In a continuing effort to enhance 
the preparation of education personnel, Iowa State University, in 
collaboration with local school districts, addressed these identified 
needs: 

1. the need to increase preservice teachers* clinical 
experiences, 

2. the need for early observation experiences, 

3. the need to involve public school teachers in teacher 
preparation, and 

4. the need for preservice teachers to have experiences with 
a variety of classrooms, teachers and students. 

To accommodate these needs, initial clinical experiences occur 
via live television, thus eliminating the time and cost of students 
traveling to the local classroom as well as eliminating disruptions 
caused by observers. 

The televised classrooms provide observation opportunities 
from regular and special education classrooms, first grade through 
eighth grade in a variety of settings. The public school classrooms 
are equipped with several ceiling microphones and a pedestal-mounted 
camera with capabilities for pan, tilt, and zoom operated from the 
campus observation center. 

« 

Since the complex and unpredictable nature of the classroom 
requires that teachers develop sophisticated observation skills, 
the TOT program is supported by an observation module infused into 
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preservice teachers* initial teaching methods course. The observation 

module focuses on providing preservice teachers with skills in 

observing for the following: 

—classroom setting 
—motivation techniques 
— s tudent invo Ivement 
-^management techniques 
--instructional sequence 
--questioning -techniques 
--nonverbal communication 

The module is infused into the preservice teachers' initial teaching 
methods course through lecture and readings with TOT broadcasts serving 
as a practicum or lab application of observation learnings. Mrs. 
Sharon Lee, an Iowa Teacher of the Year, says, "I wish, that as a* 
student teacher, I had had access to such complete training." 

Student viewing at the observation center, accomplished as 
their schedules permit, is generally guided by assignments from 
education faculty, although additional unrequired observations are 
completed by students during various segments of the broadcast week. 
The TOT facilitator is an ISU instructor assigned full time to 
coorditiate the TOT observations. The facilitator is, therefore, 
able to r«2inforce, as the students observe, those concepts presented 
and practiced in class. Dr. Fred Duffelmeyer, Professor of Elementary 
Education, states, "The facilitator's remarks are very pointed. 
There is always something to observe.'^ Because faculty are given 
the TOT broadcast schedule for the academic year, specific observation 
assignments can be integrated into methods courses. These assignments 
reinforce methods concepts as well as extend and refine students' 
observation skills addressed in the initial teaching methods course. 
This model provides observers an opportunity to discuss instructional 
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skills and student/ teacher interactions in a variety of settings* 

Student observers had these comments: 

"I loved the TOT— it gave me a lot of ideas*" 

"The teacher made it easy to observe nonverbal communication*" 

"The management section made me think— I had to think of 

alternatives." 

"TOT is very helpful because you can actually see what is going 

on* It gives you a taste of what teaching is really like*" 

"You can talk, but 'really see' what's happening*" 

"You can actually see implementation, then discuss the 

observation*" 

Live satellite broadcasts, from a variety of classroom settings 
to teacher preparation programs around the country will begin Fall 
1987* Faculty and students from teacher preparation programs located 
across the country observed pilot satellite broadcasts. Dr* Leo 
A* Frommelt, Chairperson, Department of Education, Briar Cliff College, 
remarked, 

"I valued the opportunity to view the segment on Friday of 
the past week. Adeptly presented, it demonstrated its value 
in nonintrusively exhibiting an experienced professional using 
effective teaching strategies as well as classroom management 
approaches." 

Institutions interested in receiving broadcasts should contact 
the project directors for additional information (515/294-1915, N108 
Lagoraarcino Hall, Iowa State University, Ames, lA 50011). 
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observation Module Description 



The module "Observation: Key to Experiential Learning" has been 

integrated into the scope and sequence of all sections of El» Ed. 345 

Strategies in Teaching. The module focuses on providing sophomore level 

prescrvice teachers (N»120-160 each semester) with skills in observing 

for the following components: 

classroom setting 
use of resources 
motivational techniques 
lesson design 
communication techniques 
questioning techniques 
student involvement 
management techniques 

As part ol: the module, students are given Instruction, guided practice 

and independent practice in various techinques of data collection during 

observation in order to summarize module components. The module is 

integrated into El. Ed. 345, Strategies in Teaching, for preservice teachers 

in che following manner: 

1) Purposes of observation in education and the theoretical base 
for the module components are presented in a large class setting 
(El. Ed. 345 , IJ=40) , with practice observation for module 
components via videotaped segments already existing in the 
departmental library. Incorporation cf interactive video programs 
for three module components is "being piloted Spring 1987. 

2) Assigned reading from the textbook and journal articles supplement 
the theory presented in the l^rge class setting 

3) The TOT broadcasts then sarve a practicum or lab to apply 
observation learnings.^ The El» ^d* 345 instructor coordinates 
observation assignments with the TOf facilitator. The facilitator 
is therefore able to reinforce, as the students observe, those 
concepts presented and practiced in <^lass. 
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MODULE SAMPLE 



Questioning 

I. Overview 

Questioning is an integral part of meaningful involvement in learning. 
The following excerpt was written by Dr. Francis Hunkins: 

"Regardless of whether a teacher is functioning inductively or 
deductively with data, he/she needs to generate questions. And 
the questions that are created and the manner in which they are 
phrased and sequenced influences the quality, significance, and 
accuracy of the learner's conclusions and what is done with 
those conclusions." * 
The use of insightful questions, as well as the teacher's response to 
students, helps students to become critical processors and consumers of 
information. . .questions are a means of increasing the interaction patterns 
and the degree of involvement. 

II. Objectives 

Students will be able to: 

...identify high level and low level convergent/divergent questions 

posed by the classroom teacher. 
...summarize teacher's redirection, prompting, and probing techniques 

during classroom instruction. 

III. Activities 

~ Read Cooper, J. M. (General Editor). Classroom Teaching Skills , 
2nd Edition. Lexington, MA: D. C. Heath and Co., 1982.. 
Ch. 5 "Questioning Skills," pp. 148-186. 

— Read Jacobson, D., Eggen, P., Kauchak, D. and Dulaney, C. Methods 

for Teaching: A Skills Approach , Ch. 6 "Questioning Skills," 
pp. 145-159. 

Participate in Question Master Game. 

View videotape of questioning techniques. 

IV. Observation Lab 

— Complete observation form. 



* Hunkins, Questioning Strategies and Techniques (Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1972). 



Questioning 



We can examine communication skills when observing a teacher's questioning 
techniques. This observation is in two parts. 



Name 



Time in Time out Grade Level Subject^ 

School Teacher 



PART I 

Copy exactly nine questions asked by the teacher. Label each question — 
low level, high level convergent or divergent. 



Summarize how the teacher uses the following to convey his/her message, 
volume 

variety of tone 
rate of speech 



PART 11 



Time In Time out Subject area 



Record examples of teacher's responses. 

Verbal Nonverbal Prompting (providing? Probing (asking 

Reinforcement Reinforcement structuring comments or for an extended 

questions if student's response If 

response is Inaccurate, student's comment 

hesitant, absent) Is Incomplete) 
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published weekly for members of the 

faculty, professional and scientific 

staff and merit staff of Iowa State Univeiijity 



university news 
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THE TKACHBR ON TELEVISION project, funded in part by 
FIPSE (Fund for the Inprovenent of ?03t Secondary 
Education) received an award as a finalist for the 
Dlatlngulahed Program in Teacher Education sponsored 
by the Association of Teacher Educators (ATE). As 
part of the presentation as a finalist, the project 
co-directors, Mary P. Hoy and Donna J. Merlcley, 
presented the TOT project at a session In Houston, 
Texas, Feb* 16* Seven area public school teachers 
who are TOT broadcast teachers and severa? of the 
administrators also attended the conference to assist 
In the project dissemination* A major feature of 
the TOT presentation was a on^-hour live broadcast 
from an Ames first grade classroom via sattilllte* A 
number of teacher preparation Institutions from 
across the United States observed the broadcast* 
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Around the D.M. 
public schools 

l;jM:ei:is The Teacher on- 
Television program, which allou.s 
ISU students to watch Douglas 
teachers John Randolph and 
Sharon Lee in action has been 
named a finalist for the 
Distinguished Program in 
Teacher Education Award. 
y'r\- Future teachers have 
been keepmg an eye on classes at 
Rice Elementary School. 
Students in Iowa State Univer- 
sity's College of Education 
observe by television the teaching 
methods of Pat Seivers and Violet 
Fosselman at Rice. Cameras 
mounted on classroom walls 
transmit teacher ajid student ac- 
tivities by closed circuit to a view- 
ing room in ISO's College of 
Education. The award-winninn- 
program is a joint venture of ISU i 
j es Moines Public S chools. 

and forty-six Des Moines 
homeowners have warmer houses 
this winter and a warm spot in 
their hearts toward 15 New 
Horizons Handyman students. 
Under the supervision of Jose 
Gomez, Rick Smith, NeU Bryant 
and Gaiy^ Bankfl, the atudenta 
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Report To The Community # Des Moines, Iowa, Tuesday, January 27, 1987 



high schoolers living three miles 
away. Children who participate in 
special programs such as 
Kindergarten Enrichment or 
Central Academy are tran- 
sported free of charge from their 
neighborhood school btiiJding to 
the building housing the pro- 
gram. Each day an additional 250 
students who don't qualify for 
free transportation pay 50 cents 
for a bus nde. 

Getting children to school safe- 
ly and on lime is the goal of the 36 
women and 81 men who drive Des 
Moines school buses, but behind 
the scenes at the bus garage an 
army of^peuple work to insure 
thai the goal Ls accomplished. 

Lead drivers act a.«> substitute 
drivers and at a moments notice 
must be ready to drive any of the 
375 bus routes. WTien not dnving, 
they do a variety of other jobs 
such as training nev/ drivers^ 
rO'Upholsiering bus soaU? and fi.\- 
ing two-way radios, l^hough the 
drivers weren't hireci to sew ?:eal 



breaKdowTj, an extra ousjs seht 
out to finish the route. A 
mechanic is also sent out »o fix 
the bus on the spot or have it tow- 
ed to the garage. 

'fhe mechanics have recently 
finished converting all the buses 
to propane, which is saving 
$25,000 each year in fuel costs. 
Now they are installing lifetime 
oil filters, which will save $80,000 
ove» Ihe next 15 years. 

Another vital behind-the- 
scenes job is that of route 
mar.2»ger Bonnie Sullivan. "She 
has a time-consuming, tedious, 
veiv stressful job due to constant 
changes in the bus schedule,** said 
Anderson. He's seen Sullivan 
make as many as 150 schedule 
changes in one day, involving 
studentii* addresses and pick ip 
points and the re-routing of as 
many as eight buses. 

Besides these duties, Sullivan 
also keeps a constant eye out for 
the most efficient and economical 
route for each bus. 



Project Impact gives 
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♦ Provided five campus monitors 
for the high schools. 

• Continued to improve on 
English, math and social 
studies achievement tests. 
"George Bums said 198G wa>- a 

great year for him because he 
started it and he fmi.shed it," Dr. 
Anden?on said. -We think 1986 
was a great year for us because 
these changes and many others 
made us a better place to leajTj in 
December than we were la.si 
January, but the real- answer is 
what you think.** 

He said the district faces five 
challenges: 

•The first challenge will be to 
provide both quality and equality 
of opportunity - both issues 
have to he improved. 

"The second challenge we face 
is to lessen our fiscal liability with 
the number of lawsuiLs and legal 
actions being taken against the 
district. 

•The third challenge will be to 
proWde the necessan* help for 
pur 'at-risk* students, and this will 
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Creativity is trademark 
Teachers of the Year 



aCGW * CMA«T »Y MAKY PAT KAN50#< 



TEACHERS • ' 



CcniXxriyj^S^^^ P^Q^ One 
teachers who cao teach« but be puis it 
together with real life." 

There are many teachers who can 
teach, but only 23 have beeo selected 
as Iowa Teacher of the Year since the 
state competition started in 1958. The 
contest, which was ncio u'j«^lng 
several years in iht late 1950s and 
1660s, attracts about 40 candidates a 
year, said Joe Wolvek, an Iowa De* 
partuent of Education official. 
Teachers most be nominated by their 
sunerintepdent* he sail 

The Iowa Teacher of the Year, who 
is selected by a committee appointed 
by the state education department, 
goes on to national competition spon- 
sored by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers in Washington D.C., 
Good Housekeeping magazine, and 
Encyclopaedia Britannica* Jean Lis- 
tebarger Humphrey, an Ames ele- 
mentary teacher at the time, earned 
the national honor in 1958. 

Some Iowa Teachers of the Year 
said they wanted to be teachers when 
they were children; others fell into 
teaching by accident. Some have left 
the classroom for greener pastures or 
other pursuits; some stuck with 
teaching because they love it and 
cannot imagine doing anything else. 
Two have died. 

Interviews with 21 Iowa Teachers 
of the Year found they have remark- 
ably similar ideas about the qualities 
tiiat make a good teacher and the joys 
of teaching. 

They shared very different 
thoughts, however, about what is 
right and wrong with education. 

What are the qualities of a goo<i 
teacher? What makes a teacher a 
Teacher of the Year? 

^KnowisiCthersubiectratibantconK: 



They were Russian peasants during 
the Connmunist revolution and Nazis 
in Hitler's Germany. Beghtol. 50, left 
teaching for a better-paying job and ' 
is now assistant director of a state 
psychiatric hospital in Staunton, Va. 

What the Teache the Year said 
tney disliked mos» nibout teaching 
varied a great deal. 

The public's lack of support for 
teachers and difficulty motivating 
students were among the most fre- 
quently mentioned frustrations. Sev- 
eral said schools need more money 
for books and field trips. One said it b 
aggravating to be paid the same sala- 
ry as a teacher who puts in a 40-hour 
week. 

"It's extrem \j difficult to get 
through to studei ^ today. I think it's 
getting more diff* M all the time. 
They just don't seen 'o be interested 
in learning,'* said Howard Carter, the 
1980 Teacher of the Year. Carter 
teaches students who also hold 
part-time jobs through the coopera- 
tive education program at Central 
Lee High School in Donnelison. 

'There was a time when teachers' 
status was high and we were looked 

up to We're not held in such high 

regard anymore." said William Hous- 
er. the 1964 Teacher of the Year. 
Houser retired early from his science 
teacher's job at a New Jersey high 
school and now works part-time as di? 
rector of public relations at a hospital 
in Waverly. Houser taught at Reese- 
velt High School in Des Moines when 
he won the award. 

*'I wish that parents had a greater 
conmiitment to their children's edu- 
cation than they do," said Peters, a 
former Mount Vernon mayor. 

Other teachers, however, said they 
feel that teachers in their communi- 
Ues enjoy, respeet.and support 



Iowa's teachers of the year 



Year 


Name 


Subject 


Schoo/ 

district ' 
• > 


Profession- 
today 


1958 


Jean LIstabarger 

HumnhfAV 


Elementary 


Ames **. 

- 


Homemaker 




Wiiiiatn y« nousar 




Des Moinds 
» 


r.H. arector, ^ 
y/avjbf ly hospital 1 


1965 


Batty Jean Hyda 


English 


Des Moines 


Princ'pal, | 










midOIe school / 










1 ncn 
1 sOs 


•Jano uiBiger 


cierneniary 


Des Mcines 


Education 




DBuion Anderson 


clernontary 


Emmetsburg 


Homemaker- \ 












1 Q7l 


jonn u. Doyniui 


nisioiy 




rtospiiaj 

adm'nistrator- 

Virginia 


1972 


Jean Bogardus" 


English 


Clear Creek 


Ret'recl due to 










illness - Cosgrove 


1973 


Goldio Mtchafok 


Elamentary 


Mason Ci!y 


Homemaker 




Holden 






1974 


Cenoviova Walface 


Eiementary 


Des Mcines 


Retired 


1975 


Allot Elizabeth 
Plorcy 


Reading 


Ic/za City 


Died 1976 


1975 


Bottle Youngs 


Remedial 
reading 


Des Moines 


Aulhor- 
Ca'ifoiaa 


1977 


Shirley visn Pouts 


Social studies 


Iowa City 


Ecucatton j 
ccnsu!:ant i 


1978 


HcS^n FInken 


Social studies 


Iowa Ciiy 


Sarr.e ! 


1972 


Richard A. Wilson 


Physical 
education 


Centervilie 


Same 1 

i 


1980 


Howard L. Oartor 


Cooperative 
education 


Donnelison 


Sane 


1981 


Dan Gogerty 


English 


Iowa Cit^ 


Teacher in 
Huxley 


1982 


barlane Frazler 


Art - - 


Boone 


Same 

1 


1 Ofti 
1 sOtS 


In. 09118 UiliCn 


Science 


oioux w«siy 


Financial 1 


'l984 


Sharon Juna Loe 


Elemontary 


Pes Moines 




1985 


Margo J. Chosobro 


Ungtish 


S^oux City 


San* i 


1986 


Linda Pershall 
Calvin 


Hislcfy, 
economics 


Ur&andale 


S2rr.!i ] 


1987 


Richard Petors 


H'slofy 


Ml. Verno-^ 
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Branstad pays 
visit ifo Ames 
grade schboi : 



*etarson furpris#d hf parents end 
i by writing Govtnor T«ny Branstod 
ting him to visit h«r fourth grod* doss 



ByKERRYGIBSON 'J? 
University Editor 

personal tetter ctnn « PcB(m t 
Elementary foutftj-g^^^ ^ 
the state's chief executfv«{to--Amo 
Thursday afternoon for a brief vislL . 
-Laure Peterson, a student in 
Sharon Wade's class at Fellows, 
took It upon herself to write Gov. ' 
Terry Branstad, inviting him ta 
attend her school ' . 
• .^I wanted to meet him and see 
what be was like/' Peterson said. 
*^and to shew him my school." 
•Only Peterson, her family and a' 
couple of close friends knew about 
the letter so it came as somewhat of . 
a surprise to acting-Fellows prin- . 
dpal Mary Sterling when the gov- 
ernor's ofHce called to arrange the 

*^We weren't awaire of it at all until 

the governor's of flee contacted us" . 

>Sterling said. "We were pleased but - 
ctF#!lov« School. H#riPottfsonprtf«;t«tH» f:^ '"-^Just a litUe surprised." . 
,.;80v.morwUhoschooI«we<mhIrt. " -^^^ .. .. .\. l 



Visit/;Goyr'ge^^ Fellows sweatshirt 



-I 



CONTiraJED from page I 

Peterson, the daughter of Marv 
and Barb Peterson, did have a little 
help from her uncle in polishing up 
her letter to the governor, and 
possibly some Inside influence In 
arranging the visit. Her uncle Is 
Ames native Dick Vohs, the gov- 
ernor's press secretary. 

'i wrote the letter and my uncle 
helped me rewrite it." Peterson 
said. "The governor gets lots of 
letters, but he read mine and de- 
cided to come visit hcr,e." 



•* * Peterson said the power to bring 
the governor to school for a visit has 
made her somewhat of a celebrity. 

"One girl came up to me and 
asked me if I was Laure Peterson." 
she said, "and then she shook my 
hand and told me *Thanks for invit- 
ing him/" 

During his visit, Branstad talked 
briefly about his role as governor 
and fielded questions ranging from 
tough political hardballs on "Star 
Wars" and environmental issues to 
probings on what he remembered 
from his early elementary school 
days. The governor also visited a 



- fifth grade classroom equipped with 
a Teacher on Television hook-up 
with Iowa State University. 
/'At the close of his visit/Peterson 
presented Branstad with a Fellows 
sweatshirt which he vowed to wear 
while jogging in Des Moines. The 
presentation went well despite some 
understandable nervousness on 
Peterson's part. 

"I practiced with my mom what I 
was going to say," she said, "and T 
practiced here at school." 

After all. how many fourth 
graders get to give the governor a 
sweatshirt? 
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'Cg-dlrecis college learning technique 

.jj-by .Sandj Optlyedt * ^lory; Joe Toot and Miry* the Allcnwn towers. Thiu.wious 



t- College of Education ttudents 
fat 'lo^i State Univenity can 
]obsf ive thirteen area cfctncnury 
^and (Bttidle sihcol classrooms 
from 'five 'different ichoola 
{without leaving the ISU campuj. 
*:*. The,* project U a learning 
itechntque co*directed by 
r A«»jiani Dean Mary Hoy, Story 
•.City, ijjd* Donna Merklcy, 

• Ames, under the Teacher on 
jTcIcvision (TOT) program, 
i Through the uje of a cai ^Ta 
jmounted .on t-; pedestal * inv 
<dr)tgnated rural, ^rbtn and.'. 
|mesrdpalltan*cjtsaroomf|.: 
teaching itudcnts may watcn live 
broadciiu of class acUviry for an, 
ipntlrc school day. ' " 

* Thuf, college students can be 
made award of diverse cultural 
and learning, characteristics 
without the time, expense and 
pouiMe disruptions which would 

'ordinarily occur if they were to 
visit 'the., school. Systems 
personally. • * • • 

According to Hoy. the college 
has agreed to broadcast all school 
sessions ••live'* and not videotape 
any of the broad casts except wn en 
specisi j}ermissioa has been 
granted. • . * ' 

Telephone wires have been 
Initallcd In the selected school 
moms and are linked to a control 
'•board at ISU. which is operated 
by Oini Miche! of Story City. 

Miche] csn use the control' to 
*pan In** 6h individual activity, 
screen thei enure class or project 
certain small group settings. 
'* Teaching students from van ous ; 
ISU 'classes'* work 'from ft ' 
"Rbinbow Packet** and complete • 
l^fTaflignmenis dealing with eUttP 
live broadcast. Among the foeU..> 
points included In the project are*, 
classroom settings, use of' 
resources, student involvement, 
instructional sequence, motiva* 
Uonal tecnnlque, communication. * 
quetcioning techniques, manage* 
mcnt techniques and exception* 
alities. 

TOT began as a pilot one^iay 
experiment in 1982 and was 
expanded to include four 
classrooms. At that time it was 
funded entirely by \h£ university. 

As (he program proved to be 
-successful, a federal grant was 
awarded through the United 
States Department of Education 
Fund for the Improvement of 
Secondary Education (FIPSE) 
agency. Thus, the College of 
Education wni given 5427.70 1 and 
is no w beginnmg its second year of 
the three year project. 

Hoy ;a(d some of :he more 
imeresting and outstanding (Irst. 
through etgnlh grade and special 
education teachers from area 
school districts were seiected (o 
Q have their chases monitored. 
pD ir^ Thus, ISU ;tuoents observe the 
!^ day-long chis activity ni irea 



Osmundson. Nevada's Milford 
Schooi: and '*M£rjorie Switz, 
Nancy Frazier. Shelly Boyd and 
: Beverly Saxton from Ames 
Fellows Elementary. Also, classes 
from United Community School 
In* rural. Boone and Rice and 
• Douglas schools in Des Moines , 
ara viewed from ISU. All the 
teachers who partidpate In the 
TOT program are*listcd under a 



problems- may occur at the 
receiving end on campus. 
* Hoy said the ISU students have 
witnessed *t multitude of 
invaluable experiences through 
the program. Among the 
: unexpected, was a day-long 
pantomime instruction done by a 
^ teacher with laryngitis, who even 
dressed the part. Also, a student 
'teacher whose father wu a 



''Collaborator**' rank in the'- mortician interrupted a regularly* 
College of Education catalogue, . scheduled reading class one day to 



f\?Hoy .explained 'tb«r -one; 
*'i£lassroom. if ustiallymonitored * 
;.for five (Consecutive days.* oncc»- 
; during the fallsemesterand again • 
.•!rr^ the' springs* Tcot indt* 
Osmundson's cissses in Nevads 



discuss death an(( dying wbcQ the 
clus prbil died. 

'According to Hoy. at least 100 
people are Involved with the TOT 
program in tome way and 25 
individuals Including technical 



art each viewed for one flve-diy , tssistanta from the W6l television 



. session annually.". ^ >'^- j 
''*'^Picrce> 7tb- and 8ih grade" 
;^UnguagtirU class in Roland was ' 
,recenciy-brotdcaf.t as a two^ay. 
pilot project, but a* nve«day 
obKrvation has been Khcduled 
•for May 4-8. At that time, 
according to Hoy. it will be , 
determmed whether the broadcast 
from Roland ian continue in the 
future. " " • 

Hoy described the town of 
Roland as being located in a bowl* 
like terrain with Roland at the 
bottom and the surrounding land 
somewhat elevated. That factor, 
along with other interferences 
, such as irce leaves, block ihe'*line 
of stght* transmission signals 
which travei via satellite through 



station In Ames have sslaries 
whicH are at least partially paid 
through the projtram. 
' TOT can be uplinkcd to a 
telecommunication satellite for 
transmiuion to any teacher 
instruction institution in the U.S. 
, In fact, according to Hoy, it is 
hoped that similar programs can 
be set up across the country so 
« those in teacher education classes 
at any college or univenity could 
acquire access via satellite from 
classroom situations tn any one of 
many designated school systems. 

Although count ry«wide 
transmissions are scheduled to 
begin in the fall of 1987, many 
u'Utitutions had an opporttmity to 
^ominufd on po^t 2 



Classroom project .| 

continued from pa ft t 
observe a live broadcast from Ri)^ 
, School last Friday. At that tiixje. 
Hoy was guest speaker mXU 
^Teacher Education Divisiots Sf 
the^ Council for Exccptioiil 
Children conference in Atlasta, 
Georgia. ... 
As she spoke, a monito rshcwjd 
..the class session at. Rice .in 
. addition to'aclasslab held at loih 
State. She uid the ISU teaching 
'college bad been contacted 
nearly 50 collegiate institutiofts 
which were interested in picking 
up the satellite signal for Frida>'s 
broadcast. i 
Hoy explained that she could 
have taken the control panel 
Georgia and focused on partict^ar 
poinu of interest m the Ri^ 
' broadcast. The college, howevc* 
only has one control boafd 
presently so she opted to have^t 
operated from Ames. Future 
plans include acquiring at least 
one additional control. ;y 
As a result of its success, r1&e 
TOT project is now betag 
considered by the Association.of 
Teacher Education for me 
Distinguished Program 
Teacher Education Awards whra^ 
will be ;iven at its Houst 
Convenuon in February. ^ 




A CAMERA tituMtd la tU huk oT J«77 
ri«rc«i 7tJk vut SUi pUi UMtnf uu 
dtwoom fxonltoftd rht Mutfrau tod Imhisi 
•tKhAlquct fof loirs Suit l«4<hhif Mtxlmts (tit 
«rtb. RoUnd-SlofytiOMornrttrtaxhookto 



frepMm* Marj Koy. Storj Cttf» b tO'^inttor J j 
forb«prcj«ct.»bklibttMfail9SXAsn«or a 

hr th« Cotkt* oi EdecstkM to. find )t« ^ 
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JFriday Morning, November lA, cont'd 



o.-^O-n.-SO STUDENT TEACHER TRfllNINS: PART II 

SivOY ROOM "Two models of hands-on teaching: Junior-level practicum m 

clinic iLTid classroom" 
Presented by 5 C. R. Anderson and D. E. Norton (Texas fl & M 
University) 

Moderated by: Nancy Pollard (West Georgia College) 

Two independent models of practicum are described to provide 
Junior-level prs-student teaching students hands-on 
experience with handicapped and deprived pupils. 



2 : 00- 1 : 45 LUNCHEON 

ALON II Presiding: Ann Nevin, President of TED 

Presentation: TED Publication Award to Marilyn Friend: 
recepient's response 



: 00-3: 25 
ALOM III 




.Friday fi-ftemoon, Novembev- 14, 1986^ 



CRACKER BARREL ON HOLMES GROUP PROPOSAL 

Presiding: Colleen Blankenship (University of Illinois) 

Participants: M. Stephen Lilly and Martha Fitzgerald 

fin opportunity to interact on the Holmes Group proposal with 
special education teacher educators now holding positions as 
Dean in Colleges of Eaucation. 



USING TECHNOLOGY IN TEACHER TRAINING 

"Teacher on television: A model for restructuring observation 
experiences" 

Presented by: Mary P. Hoy (Iowa State University) 

"The use of computer interactive video tapes to supplement 

inservice training in mainstreaming for teachers and other 
personnel" 

Presented by: Dvenna A. Duncan and June Canty-Lemke (University 
of Port land) 

Moderated by: Tom Reed (Valdosta State College) 

Description and possible demonstration of using live microwave 
television broadcasts from selected rural, urban and 
metropolitan elementary and special education classrooms to the 
preparation irist itut ion for doing direct observation of 
teachers and students. A demonstration of the use of computer 
interactive vivieo tapes for doing follow up instruction with 
inservice teachers will also be prx-^vided. 



Good coflttunication is persor^U Edgar Dale 
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TEACHER ON JMVISION 

, A Pmtniu Pwgram mth Uplink Capcciua 



AmcvlOWA — TbeCcJ-' 
kce of Educaiioa il-Iow* 
^le Uwveniiy, in cooper^ 
<Qa with four cc&inu lowt 
«| districts, is usis^ ^ 
,ccaiK>toiyoft«kviiioaM*a 
avcflttc foc pwcnnce 
m » observe i«dun| ind 
kanuaf aciivitMS in eemea* 
ttfy schooU. Live bro*tos» 
ftom 10 dassrooms ia lour 
.diverse Kbod disuicts «t 
niMiaiticd so w ooser* 
vatiott ccnicf at the UaivenH 
ty.-.TlM »Uow» P«*»vi« 
lodiers U.obienre diHeceav 
,cttia«« tad ttttdcm popula- 
tjoss, » weU\»s divmt 
teadimsstyks. . . . -- 



•I«««St»ttUtir«wey. 



' A module c»ll«l •Obser- * 
viubcc Key 10 apcnenual 
Lcarnms" is designed to oc 
ioicfratcd ioio the scope aal 
scqueocs of the iwtal rneUh 
ods counfc This aoduk f> 
cuses^oa providii:* piwervioc 
ie»chen with skiUs ia observ. 

io» for the foUowwi compo* 

nents 

- Classroom settiQC 
„ . •Ujc of resources; ^ 
• Student mvoivement: 
•Instnictiooai sequence; 
. • Mouvatsooal udrntques; 
' /ComxeuaicauoQ; 

Manayment uchniQues; 
.•Q^jsuoaias tec h n i t p ifs; 
tad 



• ExccpiionalJijes. 

The TEACHER ON 
TELEVISION projfi» aa 
be uplioked to a saieUiteWf 
innanissioa to aay teachff 
pctptntton iasatutioo tfibe 
Uroicd Sutes. Speafic hro^ 
cast KheduJcs. xjcjouai^ m 
.advance wiih l owi . Statf 
University, cm provide 
vahety of observttioa ff pen» 
ecces. Upliftked traasmtt- 
.^•are scheduled for the 

MARY P- HOY laj5^y««- 
tar^ Teacher, m Ttlavj-J. 
NtOt Uwf'mtcm Bail 

- Iowa yoJ^twj^^'ii?^ 
lawa 50011; 515/294.lJ[I5-j 



WORK 

iNE 

$ AnjcJcs Unified School 
i Hotlirvc for math and 
of Educauon aUoated 
h leacbcrs in front of the- 
lUtion from 4:30 to 5J0 
vs dunnt ihc «bool year, 
lewo/k bui ihow students 
uMoa, B«lore|Oin$on the 
iuoni to be answered oo 
a talk show, they have 
n while the ihoiv is la 



SION 

ION FOR . 
UPPORT . 

TIPS Project (Tdevisloa 
joffaiapcojeci-dcveJopcd 
jlh which (amihcj- receive 
^(cntrttlon. life plinnint, 
vice*, and other support 
iienince of a nandiappcd 
pfovidtni a cost-efTective. 
Actwofk of support in the 
» avert unnecessary family 
placement of children with 
by trained personnel helps 
• resources. 

Sumo Daais. TIPS, Youn« 
lop. loe^ 460 Wttt 34th 
lUOOl; 2n/5«-7474. 

)0L RADIO 
)TV 

BFM.FM at North Hifh 



ADVANCED- 
TECHNOLOGY IN 
PERSONNEL 
PREPARATION 

ntM^ COLO — The DcpartmeaC of Cbmmwu»* 

^demic oroifams than had been pretiousty P?*r^ 
system bfuJta <he PP ^'^.^J^^J^J^ 

-^delphiaI^H^' i 

cdwiMUNICATIONS 
CORPORATION 

CoudeisDO«t. PA — Adelphii Cooununiouoitt Cot- 

alio cablecasishiih school cvenis. , ^. 

CONTACT; Mkhaa f - R^Si:^^^ 
tlow Corpwatlofl. Boa 472. CowJtnpcrt, PcMsylfaaia 

16915. 

DALLAS TV 




•*»t«sed 00 their duuwxn ooenaaccfc uu» m ijombx. wiw«» _ 

•'^'•iOcSSoncmic status. It asstsu dmxKts la the evaluation additi*k-thr* 
1 »««^ of tMtnnlntv in 'schools. ^ ■ • «.:*:jr— 
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United students, teachers make TV debut 



l\y MARILYN VALGIIAN 

BCXDNT, — Iowa Stale University 
eleinenlnry education stiidcnis ;irc 
lc;iming Iiow to leach by ob<:er\'ing 
l\V() United C«)niiniinity cIj^skuwhs 
on television. 

On Thursday, the United 
Coniniunity Sch<H>l Board approvcii 
a joint agreement v, \\U ISU that will 
sjiniullaneously bnu!ifc:isr the activi- 
ties in a spcrial educaiion and a sixth 
grads chissrcoin to ycl n Uiird cl.iss 

— one al ISU.Thts is the second yc;ir 
of the **TeaoIier-on -Television'* 
'.TOTi program for United, bu; widv 
the special education cI;i«sroom wa.s 
televised last year. 

Ken Fra/ier. United school sii|x;r- 
intcndent. says United has a direct 
broadc:isting path — "a nice clean 
shot** — to the WOI television 
station on the university campus. He 
believes this is one of l!ie reasons 
why his district was one of the few m 
Iowa (hat was asked to participate. 
Plus, he said, they tlioiight United 
had gooti teachers to observe. 

Asivtc I'lom United. vlas^r(u)ms in 
at le:t<t three other chv:r:ct.< in Iowa 

— including Ames ;tnd Mason City 

— are participating in this unique 
arrangement thai provides on-thc-air 
training for future taichers. he N:iid. 
United is the smallest of the di:>iricts. 

llie teachers :\tc notified of the 
days that they will be televised, but 
Fra/ier says neitlier the teachers nor 
the students :u-e Knhered by Ihc 
cameras. Tjie contract carries 



expense to the diMrict. he s;ud. and 
tlie two teachers receive a small 
stipend under the arrangement. 

Milch Miller, tlie sixth grade 
tc;tchcr whose class will be I'ilmed. 
sa\s t!ie pn>gram will be a great 
e\i>cricnce for college students. He 
said tncir biggest problem will be 
trying t.) r^nieniNir w.h:t: sixth 
gradeis a;e like. 

Miller's sixth -grade class will be 
televised for one week beginning 
Dec. 3. He says his students were 
"fired up about it" — until the\ 
learned that the camera can 7.00m in 
Oil their work. The program diircctoi- 
sal ISU told him lluit the chiKlre** 
often turn around and look at the 
camera for the first couple days, and 
then ignore it. 

Asked why he was picked for the 
TOT program. Miller gave two 
reasons. The first, he says, may have 
to do with the fact that the program 
doesn't have many male teachers 
|)articipating. Miller speculated that 
the second reason may stem from his 
involvment at United. 

Miller. v\ho is the head MM'tb.ilt 
coaeh. head lootball coa«.'Ii. ait.t die 
newly hired head girls' baskwilMll 
coach. s:ud he can ^how the students 
that elementary teachers can do those 
activities and teach in ''^e dassrooin. 

Although Miller doesn't h:ive any 
rcser\'ations about being cn camera, 
he said the prospect of being 
critiqued by a chtssroom of college 
students can make anybody ii.*rvoiis. 

"Tlieyjiisi wantio see ancveruiay 



classr(V)in." he said, adding he 
expects to do some additional 
preparation. 

Parents of the children g<ive the 
school district their iv^rrmis-^ion to 
have the c)aNsr(u)nis I'ilmed. Miller 
an J F*ra/icr said. 

ALSO nURlNC; the meeting, the 
Kiard he.irJ from St:in Brandineycr. 
father of L'niicd's st:u'ting (iiKUter- 
b.ick Urent Br:tndmcye(. on anoiher 
matter. Stan Brandmeyer 
commented on how it puts additional 
pressure on students when they are 
t;tkcn out cfcla-^ses for otli^-r a».;i\i- 
ties and then must catch up on the 
work upon their return, according to 
Judy Hand. United board f;ccretar>'. 

"i: isn*l a big concern, it's just 
something to coiisider." Brandmeyer 
said Friday. Although BranJmeyer 
says high school students need a 
well-rounded education, and 
*'wcighing everything" extracurricu- 
lar activitii!s arc advantageous, he 
worries that their academic e.liica- 
tion mav suffer. 

"I'm concerned that the admi- 
nistration regulates the an^ount of 
time kids taken out of class.*' he 
said, aclding thai he doesn't eX|Kvl 
the sch(x)l boiird to lake any specific 
action. 

''llie situation with the small 
schi>ols is tliat most kids are involved 
with a lot more things because of the 
numbers," he said. 

Another well-known Br.mdmeycr 
who ju.Nl graduated from United vvas 
also on the school lH>ard*s agenda, if 



indirectly. Tlie bcKUd received a 
certificate of appreciation from the 
Iowa High School Baseball Coaches 
Association for S\ikc Brandmeycr's 
particqution on the Io\\a hi^*h sclux^I 
all-.Nt:^ biLscball series. Hand s.ud. 

IN OTIIKR BUSINESS, the 
board l;e;u'd a rep(^rt fruin .111 advis- 
ory committee. The committee 
members were appointed last year as 
a result of a state maiul:ite. 

The cornmittee is rc-workmg the 
school's absentee, tardiness and 
conduct pt^lici.'s. but the board has 
not yet tinaji/ed the new rules, 
according to Frazier. He says the 
school district wants to more clc;u"ly 
define the disciplin;u"y steps that arc 
t;iken to deal with each of these 
categories. 

In the pa^t. Frazier said. "There 
was some concern that not everyone 
was recetving the same treatment." 

Tlie bo:u'd also approved an over- 
night trip to Minnesota for the vocal 
music students during spring break. 

Boone News'Rebunl lean, 
Vol. 121, No. 216, 
Sunday, September 14, 
1986. 
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RISE News, September 8, 1986 



' Terry Smith (Ind Ed; 'Fall and Spring, 1986-87) has documented the need 
among Iowa vocat.lcr:cl instructors for additional staff development uih ^h meets 
the needs of changing technology as well as requirements for certification and 
recertification. He will conduct a formal inquiry as to the nature and amount 
of needed staff development and develop an appropriate delivery system* 



VIDEOTAPES TO FOCUS ON ADMINISTRATOR Dr. Richard Ptenatt, Educational 
AND SCHOOL BOARD EVALUATIONS Administration, is project 

~ ' director for a $40, ODD grant from 

the American Association of School Administrators (AASA). Project support 
will be used to develop two 60-minute videotapes to assist school district 
personnel responsible for administrator and school board evaluations. 
Materials will address these specific needs: purpose for evaluating' 
administrators, performance behaviors or competencies, levels of performance 
for each behavior, adequate forms, procedures for gathering valid and reliable 
performance data, training for those who supervise and evaluate administrators 
to ensure uniform practices, information for use in making district personnel 
decisions, a professional development component, a process for improving 
student performance, and accountability. Springfield Public Schools 
(Missouri), Dallas Public School System (Texas), AASA, and RISE will 
collaborate in developing the instructional package. 



NOTIFICATION OF GRANT Drs. Ptery Hoy and Donna Merkley, Elementary 

CONTINUATIONS RECEIVED Education, have received $156,984 for year 

two of their Teacher«on-Television Project which 
is funded by The Comprehensive Program for the Improvement of Post Secondary 
Education (FIPSE). Through live television broadcasts from selected public 
school classrooms, TOT allows students enrolled in an introductory education 
course to observe a variety of actual teaching situations in rural, urban, 
metro, and special needs situations. 

Dr. Fred Gilbert, Director of Talent Search and Upward 8ound Programs, 
has received notification of continued funding for both projects. The U.S. 
Office of Education is providing $164,157 for continuation of the Upward Bound 
Program. Now beginning its ninth year, this program exists to increase the 
probability not only that central Iowa disadvantaged adolescants will complete 
their secondary schooling, but also that they will gain acc-Jemic and training 
skills vi.tal to their attending and completing an appropriate post-secondary 
program. Th'i U.S.O.E. is also providing $115,621 for continuation of the 
Talent Search Project. This program, in existence since 1981, serves low 
income and/or potential first generation students in the targeted central Iowa 
area. 
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TB CHNOLOGY EXPLORED : Over 80 People 
linilicrcd in Des Moines June 12 to attend a 
conference entitled, The Cutting Edge of 
Technology in Education," Jointly sponsored by lASB, 
lASA and EAI. Keynote speaker for the day-l<Mig 
seminar was Dr. James Mecklenburgcr. Director of 
the Institute for the Transfer of Technology to 
Education (ITTE), a division of NSBA. In his opening 
remarks. MecWenburger emphasized that "All Is not 
sweetness and light" In the Issues facing the use of 
technology in education. He said that many policy 
issues must be addressed in order for education to 
move forward in technology — what types of 
technology do schools need, should the range of 
technologies used In the schools be broadened, and 
what tools are needed for education? He also 
emphasized that technology is not merely gadgetry, 
and that active planning must take place for 
technology to serve education in enhancing 
productivity. He offered the foUowinK statistic as 
an Illastrathn of the need for planning— an NSBA 
study found that 96 percent of the nation's schools 
arc u^ing microcomputers, althouf^ only 17 percent 
report that computers have changed the type of 
instruction delivered. 

SVa small ' lOup sessions were offered to participants 
to explore other topics In depth, A system for 
Jeliverliig advanced coursework via natcUl^.e was 
hlghHgJitcd by Dr. Dan Roe, Superintendent, Murray 
C'»njniunity School, and Dick Guenther, Educational 
I.crvlcc Director at AEA 14. The sy.ntcm, called 
Texas Intcgrated-Instruction Netwcrk (TI-IN) has 
been previously featured in UtKlate and the 
Dialogue. Through TWN, Murray Schools next year 
wlii receive advanced math and foreign language 
courses that they would otherwise not have the staff 
to offer. Classes are received through a satellite 
dow!wl?nk located at AEA 14 in Creston. Dr. Roe 
said he is alco excited about the teacher in-service 
coursework which will be avails ^Je to his staff via 
TI-IN. He estimates costs for the first year of 
participation at $20,000, decreasing to $10,000 in 
the second year. 

Dr. Mecklenburger conducted a small group session 
on Videodiscs Technology , which he subtitled, "Star 
Wars In the Classroom." Mecklenburger said 
videodiscs met with limited success when originally 
marketed for the public, but have since gained 
educational uses as a primary focus. He 
demonstrated that the discs, read with laser 
technology, can be used in a variety of ways. For 
instance, an entire set of encyclopedias can be 
Q stored on one of the 12-inch discs. Mecklenburger 
pD jpalso described how the discs can be used for storing 
uB^to images, sound or text. Another example he offered 
.was a^ollege plar nt videodisc-whieh provides. 



colleges throughout the nation. Discs which 
Interact with computer terminals are also in use. 

) The use of technology in teacher training was the 
focus of a presentation by Dr* Mary Hoy and Dr. 
Donna Merkley from the Iowa State University 
College of Education. They demonstrated their 
successful Teacher on Television project currently 
m use at ISU, which provides education stiidents A 
chance to observe skilled teachers in action via 
microwave television broadcasts. Begun as a pilot 
project In 1982. TOT now broadcasts from selected 
rural, urban and metropolitan elementary class- 
rooms to provide a highly effective tnodel of direct 
classroom observation as part of the preservlce 
teacher preparation. Cameras are mounted In class 
rooms, then controlled electronically from the lovt 
State campus to focus on particular students or 
activities* Drs. Hoy and Merkley said that added 
benefits of the program have been rapport with 
practicing teachers, and opportunities for preservlce 
teachers to interact with the parents and teachers 
which periodically visit the observation center. The 
program is slatc-d for national marketing In the near 
future. 
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Lynn Stevenson from the ISU Research Foundation 
presented a session on a software package to assist 
administrate^ In teacher evaluation. The package, 
call ed Computer Ass is ted T e acher Evaluation/ 
Supervision (CATE/S) , helps organize evaluation 
data and suggest Improvement strategies for the 
performance of K-12 teachers. 

Project Score; Two-Way Interactive Television , was 
presented by Harold Prior. Superintendent of the 
West Bend Community School District. Prior 
described how two school districts have Joined 
forces to share In a two-way Interactive television 
system designed to Improve instructional 
opportunities. 

The sixth workshop offering was a presentation from 
the Northwest Iowa Technology Consortium . The 
consortium is conducting a cooperative planning 
project involving 26 school districts, the Area 
Education Agency, and Merged Area School 3. 

A final panel discussion, moderated by Kelly 
Schlapkohl, lASA. addressed some of the questions 
raised during the day-long conference. Primary 
among thoce issues was that of where leadership will 
come from for planning the use of technology In 
Iowa schools. The Cutting Edge of Technology In 
Education was a first step for Iowa educators to 
determine the ansv/er to that question. Df'.^'^S 
Mecklenburger noted that ITTE is currently seeking 
membershlpr and that It may be a resource to thd-_^^ 




Research Institute for 
Studies in Education News 
Tlircc major grants relating to re- 
search and development in the ISU 
IVa'^hcr Preparation Program have 
been received from new funding 
sources for the College of Education. 

Drs. Maiy Hoy and Donna Merkley 

arc co-directors of a three-year grant 
from the Fund for the Improvement of 
Posisecondary Education (FIPSE), 
U.S. Department of Education- 
Teacher Preparation: •Observing 
Teachers and Students in Diverse 
Classroom Settings Through the 
'ftchnology of Television,* The first 
year funding is for $120,256. This 
ftranl is one of the largest ever given 
by FIPSE, 

Dr. Roger Volkcr is the director of a 
ihrce-year project from the National 
Institute of Education (NIE)— "Inter- 
active Computer-Video Teaching 
Assessment Program.* First-year 
funding in the amount of $29,742 
has been received to develop the 
inlcraclive assessment program that 
will enable teacher education students 
10 enhance their cognitive knowledge 
and ability to critique teaching 
behaviors. * / 

RISE received a one-year grant for 
$54,537 from the U.S. Education 
Secretary's Discretionary Program to 
Incorporate information related to the 
needs of educationally deprived chil- 
dren mto the Performance Element 
Modules and Tbaching Assessment 
Modules that are used by students in 
" the preparation program. 

The mltial School Improvement Model 
(SIM) project— a five-year project 
started in 1980 with funding from 
the Northwest Area Foundation and 
five p<vticlpaling school districts — 
was designed to improve teacher and 
administrator performance with the 
ultimate goals of improved student 
learning. Dr. Richard Manatl provided 
the leadership for this project. The 
experience gained and technology de- 
veloped in the original research has 
facilitated additional efforts and proj- 
ects in this area: Iowa SIM I (1983/ 
1986) with $39,812 for 1985/86; lowa 
SIM n with 820.000 funding for 
1984/85; Dallas SIM with 8415,437 
funding for 1985/88: and Wyoming 
SIM with S52.965. 
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Dn Garv Downs Is project director for 
a $1 16.754 grant (1984/86) from the 
National Science Foundation for the 
purpos'e of developing and dis- 
seminating ideas and materials for 
assessing, revising, and developing 
coordinated K-6 science curricula. He 
also has received a $41,653 grant 
from Education foi Economic Se- 
curity Grants. Title II. Iowa State 
Board of Regents, entitled "Practicing 
Scientists and Elementary Teachers 
Woiking Together: Implementing an 
Inservice Program for Excellence." 

Dn FreC Gilbert is serving in his 
eighth year as director for the Upward 
Bound project and his fifth year as 
director for the T^ent Search project. 
Both projects are funded by the U.S. 
Department of Education with 
$157*843 for Upward Bound and 
8120,816 for T^ent Search during 
the 1985/86 year. These programs are 
designed to help disadvantaged youth 
achieve their academic potential and 
educational goals. 

Dr. John Van Ast Is serving In his 
fourth year as director of the Iowa 
Curriculum Assistance System (ICAS) 
which has the mission to increase the 
quality and the quantity of compe- 
tency-based curriculum and 
instructional materials available to 
Iowa's vocational programs and re- 
lated training programs In business 
and mdustiy The level of funding for 
1985/86 is 891.321. 
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Dr. Dale Baum is project director for a 
three-year project (1984/87) funded by 
the U.S. Department of Education to 
provide graduate preparation In spe- 
cial education for minority status 
students. He also has a three-year 
grant (1983/86) from the same fund- 
ing source to assist with the 
preparation of teachers in the area of 
emotional and learning disabilities. 
The level of funding for 1985/86 for 
these two projects is $64,220 and 
$42.?36. respectively. Drs. Dale Baum 
and Mary Hoy are co-principal inves- 
tigators for a three-year grant with 
funding for the first year of $64,979 
from the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion's Personnel Preparation for 
Education of the Handicapped 
Program. 

Dr. Elaine Jarchow is project director 
for a $283,281 grant from the United 
States Information Agenqr to host 15 
secondary teachers from Honduras for 
20 months. With cost-sharing support 
from ISU. the funding for this inter- 
national education project Is 
8431.996. 

TWenty-one grants from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, including 
ICAS. have been awarded to faculty 
members for a total of 8420.731. 
Faculty members have 10 other 
grants from a variety of sources 
totaling $78,940. The total from ac- 
tive outside grants for the College of 
Education to date this year is over 
82.5 miUion. 
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Fellowi Elmentwy teactiar Nancy Frailer left 
/star gf^«V*E'»^"»a.d'»rt^^To^ 
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TV heips prepare f eachers 



By DAVID CRAFT 
SUffWriter 

Today's teachers — and their 
students - are helping prepare 
tomorrow's teachers for life in the 
. dassroom. 

Iowa State University's "Teacher 
on Television" project allows 
beginning preservice teachers to 
view live microwave broadcasts of 
elementary classrooms In action. 
The project, now entering its fourth 
year, helps instruct these students 
studying eler/ientary education on 
techniques of observation and pro- 
vide them with diverse teaching 
styles in rural, urban and 
metropolitan settings. 

In Story County, Fellows 
Elementary School. United Com- 
*munity School and the Nevada 
Milford School are participating in 
the project. They are joined by 
Douglas and Rice elementary 
schools in Des Moines. Project of- 
ficiate hope to Involve Roland-Story 
in the near future. 

THE COLLEGE of Education. In 
cooperation with the four school 
districts and WOHV, is using 
television technology to assist these 
future teachers in makingf decisions, 
setting goals and understanding 
classroora procedures. Each 
participating clasiroom is wired to 
accommodate microphones hung 
from the celling and a pedestal- 
mounted camera. The camera is 



capable of pan. tilt and zoom, and U 
controlled from the university's 
observation center. 

Students may hear the whir of the 
camera on occasion, but they stick 
to the work at hand, according to 
Mary Hoy, co^ector of the project 
with Donna Merkley. 

"They may wave goodbye as the 
day ends, but the students really 
don't mug for the camera," Hoy 
said. "They get used to its presence 
and it's taken for granled as pert of 
the classroom environment." 

From the observation center at 
Iowa State, preservlcs teacher^ 
watch and listen as the televised 
classroom activities are transmitted 
from the school by microwave. 
Specific broadcast dates are 
established at the start of each 
semester. The live proceedings arc 
broadcast from 8:45 a.m..3 p.m. on 
50 designated days. 

Public school and university 
personnel meet prior to broadcast- 
tag tc discuss project objectives and 
general operation. Parents of the 
children ta the televised classrooms 
receive a letter describing the pro- 
ject with an tavitation to observe, 
and that has been another benefit t- 
a forum for the parents and pi^ 
service teachers to meet end discuss 
the classroom activities. 

EACH district's curriculum goals, 
textbooks, activity schedules and 
the teachers* tentative lesson plans 




are available to the preservice 
teachers. Virginia Michel, an bh 

struclorta the College of Education. ' 
works, closely with the schools and • 
preservice teachers. « 

"To the best of our knowledge, (his 
is the only place in the country dolntf 
this," Hoy said of the project 
"We've received favorable com- 
ments from everyone Involved hi It. 
In fact, ifs been a real positive thing 
with the parents and their children." 

•Hie pUot project with the Ames 
District and one teacher — FeUnws' 
Nancy Frazier — served as a pro» 
totype for expansion. Ten 
classrooms are now wired to the 
system. All of the classroom 
teachers were awarded a certificate 
Tuesday in recognition of their 
participation. Each student was 
given a No. 2 pencU with the words, 
"Iowa State University" tascribed 
on it. 

' 'Now you have a brand new p«icU 
to use for your assignments." one 

teacher joked with her students, who 
let out a collective groaa 

Current siq)port of more than 
$225,000 from the U.S. Department 
of Education's Fund for Improve- 
ment of Post Secondary Educatha 
(FIPSE). Iowa State University. 
WOI-TV (which has provided the 
technical assistance) and the 
schools has allowed the project to 
expand. Merkiey and Hoy hope to 
provide satellite uplink of live 
broadcasts to teacher preparation 
InstliUtlons nationwide. 
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TVs help 
students spy 
on teachers 



By MA^X IIORSTMEYER 

Rf^MP Stiff WrfSSf 

Bj the time Pat Slevera' tecood- 
trade class &i Rice Elementary 
Scbcol ia Des Moines got to tl^e 
Valcotlfie's Day paly last Friday af- 
teracoQ. ihloss vere a little out of 
hand. The cUIdrea were noisy. They 
spUled Koo^AId oo tbe carpet^ A door 
(ell off a cabinet 

A tekvisioo earners mounted near 
tbe back of tbe classroom captured it 
all while students at Iowa State Uni- 
versity watched on a televisloc 
acreea 

The aspiring teachers were observ- 
in| live coverage of how Sievcn, a 
Id-jear teaching veteran, conducts 
ber classroom from the recitation of 
tbe Pledge of AU^nce in the morn- 
log to the goodbyes at the end ^f the 
day. 

The television project, called 
Teacher oo Television, was conceited 
by prof eaicrs in the College of Educa* 
UoQ at Iowa State four years ago as an 
alternative to cramming a dozen or ao 
college students into the back of a 
classroom for a day of getting a dis- 
torted picture of how a classroom ojh 
eratet. 

Through a (120,258 grant from the 
U^. Department of Education^ ISU 
has expanded the program this year to 
include sdu)ols in Des Moin&s, Ames, 
Nevada and rural Boone. 

This weeli the camera, mounted on 
a post on the window-side of the class- 
room* xoomed b on Sievers' class- 
room of 22 youngsters. Next week the 
camera will provide coverage of a 
mental disability cbssroom at Rice, 
2001 Beaver Ave. 

The prt^ram also will cover ciass^ 
rooms at Douglas ElemenUry School, 
2800 E. Douglas Ave., including 
Sharon Lee's third-grade room. Lee 
was selected as Iowa's Outstanding 
Teacher two yean ago. 

•'It's been fun," stid Sievers. "We 
carry oo as usual We nothing spe- 
cial" 

Anvi that's the point, Sievers and 
Miry Koy, assistant professor of edu- 
cation and co-director of the project, 
said Thursday. 

Tbe project la desijpcd to give col- 
lege students an idea of what really 
happens — ' "how the lesson plan 
evolves and how children's behavior 
changet daring tbe course of the day," 
said Key. ""Ifa important for our stu- 




A (elevidAD cacsera (rained ea Pat Sievers' second<grade class lets edocatioa 
itsieats at Iowa State University observe tbe proceediap wiUmit latrasloa. 

TV aid hailed in teacher irainin 
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dents to learn that there can't be con- 
stant activity. A lot of subtle things 
are difficult to measure but are no- 
ticed thror;gh TV." 

If the students were actually in the 
classroom, the children probably 
would not behave as they normally do, 
Boy and Sievers said; 
"Breakthroagh" la Training 

Sitvera was "thrilled and flattered" 
to be selected for participation. 'This 
really is a breakthrough" in teacher 
training, she said, noting fhat there is 
not another program like ii in the 
country. 

'The amera doesn't bother me, and 
It certainly doesn't the children," she 
said. Her youngsten were aware of 
the camera's pres<!nce for about the 
fl^t hall hour Friday mormng, but by 

Des NoLnus ik»Rlsc«r, Fe 



noon, "most of thfin said they forgot 
the camera was there" as well as the 
three microphocKs hanging from tbe 
overhead lights. 

The color camera is operated by a 
professor in Ames using a telephone 
hookup. •* WOI-TV equipment TlM» 
canxira can pan the room to show tbt 
college students bow bulleUn bofirds 
are decorated or xoom in on a child'a 
paper on her desk. 

The ISU studenU also beaefit. Hoy 
and Sievers ^aid, by teaming what to 
observe, such as eye contact, tx>dy lan- 
guage, materials and audio-visual 
equipment. 

"I don't think coliegs students are 
prepared well in observing," Sievers 
said. 

On Tuesday, she said, tie students 
also had the opportunity to observe 
what she considered "a perfect day." 
But they missed it because tbe camera 
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Classroom 
television is 
a hit at ISU 



By MARK HORSTMEYER 

Nancy Krazier, an Ames elcmenU- 
rj school teacher. Is the slur of her ' 
own television series and has some- 
thing of a cult following an:orig col* 
lege students. 

Her show — with the not-so-catchy 
title, 'Teacher on Television," — has 
become a hit Her spotisors want to re- 
new it for a fourth season of Uve 
broadeasiing direct from the class- 
room for an audience of future 
tcaehei:!. 

In fact, her sponsors — officiak in 
the College of Education at Iowa State 
Univenity — want to expand Into Dcs 
Moines and as many as 10 other 
markets id Iowa next fall. 

If the show proves to be as succe:>s- 
ful elsewhere, then other teachers will 
have an opportunity to shine on the 
tube while giving future colleagues 
the real picture. 

"I think It's an exciting project," 
said Frazier, who teaches second 
grade at Fellows Elementary SciiooL 
"It's lmp«jrtant for education students 
to learn early on the nitty-gritty in- 
volved — what all goes in a day." 

Experts have been saying that a> 
pinng teachers nc'ed to get out of their 
classrooms and into their future work- 
places before their senior year. ISU 
officials agree, but cite the impracti- 
cality of unleashing hor s of educa* 
tion majors on elementary and sec* 
ondary school classrooms. 

IJve Action 

Through television, aspiring 
teachers can gather in one room and 
view the live action without disrupting 
the normal ebb and flow of classroom 
activity. *'We can zoom in on activities 
from Iowa State," said Wallace 
Schloerke of the College of Educa- 
tion's student services. "Our studcnU 
can watch classes as they happen. We 
can watch the whole class or zoom in 
on a particular desk." 



Virginia Michael, who works with 
the ISU students, said the program is 
"super. It has 8 lot of potential for 
anyone going into education. So often 
you go visit a classroom and you don't 
really see much. Forty of us can view 
the same situation at one time. Kids 
can really see what it's like in the 
classroom. It's really a valuable tool." 

And that's the intent, said Fred 
GUbert, assistant dean of the college. 
"Give students a perspective, an idea 
of what's going on," he said. 

There is not another televuion pro- 
gram like it in the U.S., said Gilbert, 
because it is live. Frazier and the oth- 
ers don't rehearse a particular tech- 
nique or lesson plan and then tape it. 
There are no reruns. It is not meant to 
be used as teacher evaluation tool 
Fun in "Weird Way " 

"It's kind of fun in its own weird 
way," said Frazier "I tend lo do pret- 
ty gutsy things. I don't change plans or 
avoid things to fit TV." 

But there are times when her plan 
fails. She recalled on art project her 
students were finding difficult to 
grasp. "I just said we'll stop and do it 
ai a later time." 

Future teachers "ncod to know that 
it's not ali roses, not cverytliing is go- 
ing to work," she said. 

"Teacher on Television" works sim- 
ply enough. A camera is mounted on a 
pole in a corner in the back of the 
room. Microphones are Installed la the 
ce:Hng. The television signal is 
beamed from an antenna atop^ the 
school's roof to Iowa State-owned 
WOI*TV, which transmits the signal to 
a viewing room In the Collfge of Edu- 
cation Quadrangle. The color picture 
appears on a large-screen TV. 

Michael controls the movement of 
the camera while tlie teacher conlrob 
the on-and'Off switch 

Frazier said she has never turned 
off the camera, during a televised ses- 
.<iiun, although there are days Sihe 
vrould prefer the camera's ftye to 
dose. 



Camera Disruptive 

The greatest drawback to the pro- 
• gram is that tha camera disrupts the 
children's concentration until they be- 
come accustomed to the its red light 
being on, Frazier said. 

The show is televised five or six 
times a month with the schedule 
worked out in advance with the teach- 
er, who is paid for her participation. 
The school also receives ?250 for uae 
in activities for the ei.tire staff. 

Frazer received $250 three years 
ago and $300 last yf;ar. This year she 
shared the stipend with the fifth-grade 
and all-day kindergarten teachers 
I who were on the air during the spring 
semester. 

! Gilbert and others have visions one 
I day of broadcasting such shows by sat- 
ellite so that an ISU student can get an 
idea of what's going on in a classroom 
in Kansas City, Mo., or Detroit, Mich., 
and a student at an urban college 
could get a perspective on a rural 
classroom. • 

College of ficiab have applied to the 
U.S. Department of Education for a 
1453,909 grant to expand their hori* 
ions over the next three years. Gilbert 
believes they have a good chance at 
receiving the money. They should 
know by mid-June. 

They also would like to hire a 
full-time person who would apt like an 
executive producer — coordinate the 
program and find other sources of rev* 
enuc to continue the show after the. 
gr«at expires. 

"Every school has a need for this,"* 
Gilbert said. 
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APPEHDIX M. TEACHERS ON TELEVISION CONTACT/MAIL LIST 



ERIC 



update 7/21/88 



Teacher on Television Contact List 



Contact TOT Response 



l»grey card 
2*con£erence 
3»phone 
4»white card 
S»letter 



A*gen. let. 
Bimanual 
C"tape 
D«phone 
2«8ub info 
(let. + date) 



Contract 
Information 

**phone 
#»contract 

sent 
^"contract 

received 



ALABAMA 



Dr. Roland Thomburg 
Dr. Charlotte Thomburg 
College of Education 
Jacksonville State University 
Jacksonville, AL 36265 
(205) 231-5445 



A 11/86 
D 4/12/88 
D 3/26/87 
E 3/30/87 



^ NO 



Dr. Artie Helancon (female) 
Chair, Department of Education 
Oakvood College 
Oakwood Road 
Huntsville, AL 35896 
(205) 837-1630 Ext. 572 
(Dr. James H. Helancon) 

Dr. Nancy Xoposer 

University of Alabama at Birmingham 
School of Education 
University Station 
Birmingham, AL 35249 
(205) 934-5322 



1 A 12/86 

2 B 

3 i) 6/3/87 
CE 6/16/87 

D 3/29/88 Yes, P 89 
sent i^odate info 



3 D 4/27/87 *, NO 

E 4/28/87 

C 4/28/87 returned tape 



Contact 



Contract 
TOT Response Information 



l«grey card A«gen. let, 

2«conference S^nsanual 

3"phone C"tape 

4»white card I>»phone 

5«letter E-sub info 



^contract 
received 



**phone 



#»contract 
sent 



(let. + date) 



ALASKA 



Dr. Virginia Johnson 



2 



Assistant Professor, School of Education 
University of Alaska, Anchorage 
3211 Providence Drive 
Anchorage, AK 99508 
(907) 786-1771 

Dr. Debra Veit 4 D 2/1/88 

Asst. Professor, School of Education 
University of Alaska, Anchorage 
3211 Providence Drive 
\; Anchorage, AK 99508 
(907) 786-1986 

Dr. Jim Stricks 4 U 4/29/87 

Coordinator, Center for Field Programs C '/30/87 



University of Alaska 
Fairbanks, AK 99775 
(907) 474-6634 



E 4/30/87 

returned tape 6/16/88 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l»grey card 
2"con£erence 
3»phcne 
4»white card 
5»letter 



A»gen. let. 
B«*inanual 
C»tape 
D phone 
E"8ub info 
(let. + date) 



**phone 
#«contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



ARKANSAS 

Ken Patterson 
Audio Visual Department 
Ouachita Baptist University 
Arkedelphla, AR 71923 
(501) 246-4531 

Dr. Charles Ch(^blls8 
Graduate Dean 

Ouachita Baptist University 
Box 3773 

Arkedelphla, AR 71923 
(501) 246-4531 Ext. 149 

Dr. Mary Ann Rollans 
Title III Coordinator 
Admin 201 

Arkansas Tech University 
Russellvllle, AR 72801 
(501) 968-0204 

Dr. Dennis Flenlken 
Dean of Education 
Arkansas Tech University 
Russellvllle, AR 72801 
(501) 968-0350 



Dr. Ray Mann 
Instr. Media Center 
Arkansas Tech University 
Russellvllle, AR 72801 
(501) 968-0434 



A 11/86 



A 11/86 
B 

D 3/24/87 
E 3/26/87 



A 11/86 
E 4/7/88 

C (returned tape 6/13/88) 
D 3/29/88 



D 11/23 

CE 11/3/0/87 



D 3/29/88 
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Contact 



Contract 
TOT Rcaponse Information * 



l»grey card 

2<'ccnference 

3"phone 



A-gen. let. 
B^oanual 
C^tape 
i>»phone 
E"8ub info 
(let. + date) 



♦■phone 
♦"contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



4"vhite card 
5»letter 



Dr. Georgine G. Steinoiller 



2 (ATE) 



B 6/6/88 



Assoc. Professor, Special Education 
Henderson State University 
1100 Henderson Stret^t 
Arkadelphia, AR 71523 
(501) 246-5511 

Dr* Martha Henderson 
John Brown University 
Siloam Springs, AR 72761 

Dr. Lewis "Tony" Finley 4 D 5/6/87 *, NO 

Harding University E 5/8/87 

Station "A", Box 752 
Searcy, AR 72143 
(501) 268-6161 



/ 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l"grey card 
2*con£erence 
3"phone 
4«white card 
5"letter 



A"gen. let* 
Bimanual 
C"tape 
D*phone 
E"8ub info 
(let. + date) 



*«phone 
#"contract 

sent 
^■contract 

received 



ARIZONA 



Dr. Nancy S. Haas 

Education and Human Services Faculty 

Arizona State University 

West Campus, 2636 W. Montebello Ave. 

Phoenix, AZ 85017 

(602) 246-6557 

Dr. Lyndon Searfos. 

Associate Dean, College of Education 

Arizona State University 

Tempe, AZ 85287 

(602) 965-3306 

Dr. Daniel L. Peterson 
Coordinator, Skills Lab Project 
Northern Arizona University 
CO. Box 5774 
Flagstaff, AZ 86011 
(602) 523-5855 



3 
3 



D 3/27/87 
E 3/30/87 



D 4/29/87 
C 4/30/87 
E 4/30/87 
returned tape 
E 4/7/88 

D 5/26/87 
E 5/27/87 
E 5/10/88 
BCE 5/10/88 



*, HO 



Bill Ames 

University of Arizona 
201 College of Education 
Tucson, AZ 85702 

Paul Heckman, Asst. Dean 
University of Arizona 
201 College of Education 
Tucscn, AZ 85702 



2 (AACTE) A 2/29/88 



2 (AACTE) A 2/29/88 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l"8rey card 
2*conference 
3"phone 
4«n^htte card 
5»lecter 



A"gen. let. 
B*iiumual 
C»tape 
D«phone 
B"8ub info 
(let. ^ w\ate) 



*«phone 
#*contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



CALIFORNIA 



Dr. Louise F. Burton 
Coordinator of Special Education 
California State University 
5500 University Parkway 
San Bernardino, CA 92407 
(714) 887-7571 

Dr. Wanna H. Zinsmaster 

California State University/Los Angeles 

5151 State University Drive 

Los Angeles, CA 90032 

(213) 224-3762 

Dr. Judson Taylor, Dean 
Center for Quality Education 
California State University 

Dominguez Hills 
1000 2. Victoria 
Carson, CA 90747 

Dr. Richard Johnston 

California Department of Education 

Special Education Division 

P.O. Box 944272 

Sacramento, CA 94244-2720 

Leonard Davidman, Coordinator 
Elementary Education Program 
California Polytechnic State University 
San Luis Obispo, CA 93402 
(805) 756-1569 Ext 1251) 

Dr. Ruth Norton 

California State University- 

Seu Bernardino 
5500 University Parkway 
San Bernardino, CA 92407 

Dr. Jerry Pritchard 

Assoc. Vice President, Academic Affairs 
CSU, San Bernardino 
5500 University Parkway 
San Bernardino 8 CA 92407 



A 12/86 
B 



2 (AAHE) 



B 

D 4/8/87 
B 4/8/87 

C 4/8/87 returned tape 
*, NO 

D 5/11/87 
E 5/12/87 



D 5/8/87 

B 5/12/87 (15) 



E 3/9/88 # 3/9/88 

C 3/9/88 



2 (ATE) A 3/X/88 



A 3/28/88 
tE 6/15/88 



ERIC 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l"grey card 
2"conference 
3"phone 
4«i#hite card 
S-letter 



A»gen. let. *«phone 
2»oanual #«contract 
C"tape sent 
D"phone ^contract 
E"8ub info received 
(let. + date) 



CANADA 

Dick Hehr 2 (ATE) A 3/1/88 

5320 40th Avenue NW 
Calgary Alta^ Canada T3A DXC 



2t^ ^ 

ERIC 



Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l"8rey card 
2"conference 
3"phone 
4"vfaite card 
5»letter 



A'gen* let» *"phore 
B"^nua 1 #*con t r ac t 
C*tape sent 
D^phone •■contract 
E*8ub info received 
(let. + date) 



COLORADO 



Dr. Jerrold T. Hanson, Dean 
School of Education 
Western State College 
Gunnison^ CO 81230 
(303) 943-2021 



A 11/86 
B 

D 3/18/87 
E 3/18/87 



Dan Tredway 
School of Education 
Western State College 
Gunnison, CO 81230 
(303) 943-2030 



Dick Brown, Principal 
Morgan Elementary 
P.O. 219 

Montrose, CO 81401 
(303) 249-2530 



1 
4 



A 11/86 
D il/18/87 
inform of uplinks 
training Ts for dist. 



ed. 



Ginny Francis 
Auraria Library 
Lawrenc<j @ 11th Street 
Denver, CO 80204 



A 10/86 



Gary Pennington 
Audio-Visual Center 
Fort Lewis College 
Durango, CO 81301 
(303) 247-7417 



C/E 12/3/87 



Dr. Jack Shercan 
School of Education 
University of Colorado at 

Colorado Springs 
Austin Bluffs Parkway 
Colorado Springs, CO 80933^7150 



2 (ATE) 



A 3/1/88 
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ERLC 



Contact 

l"gr ay card 
2"coiifereuca 
3«phone 
4«%rfaite card 
5-letter 



TOT Responae 

A"gan* let« 

B"^nual 

C"tape 

D«phoae 
a-aub info 
(let, + date) 



Contract 
Information 

*-phone 
#«contract 

aent 
•■contract 

received 



CONNECTICUT 



Dr. Penelope Liali Director 
Center for Educational Excellence 
Connecticut State Univeraity 
Box 2008 

New Britain, CT 06050 



CB 5/10/8R # 5/10/88 



Dr, Dimttrioa Pachia 
Acting Dean, Profeaaional Studies 
Eaatem Connecticut State Univeraity 
Willimantic, CT 06226 



2 (AAHB) 



CB 3/28/88 
CB 6/15/88 



ERIC 



> 



(Contact 



Contract 
TOT RespoRBe Inforaation 



l*grey card 

2^conference 

3«phone 



A">gen« let. 
B«ma&uai 
C«tape 
D^phone 
E^sub info 
(let. + date) 



**phone 
#"contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



4»vhite card 
5»letter 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



Steve Friedman 
Broadcast Relations Manager 
USIA, 601 D Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20547 
(202) 376-7210 



1 

2 (AAHE) 



A/B 2/87 
A 3/28/88 



Susan Leslie Cohen 



2 (AAHE) 



A 3/28/88 



Program Officer, Aquisitions Div. 
Room 3402, Patrick Henry Bldg. 
601 D Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20547 
(202) 376-7810 

Dr. Mort Allen 

USIA, 601 D Street, NW 

Room 5118, Patrick Henry Bldg. 3 C/S 12/21/87 

Washington, DC 20547 
(202) 376-1278, 7824 

Dr. Richard W. Cortright 2 (AAHE) A 3/28/88 

American Association of Retired Persons 
1909 K Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20049 
(202) 662-4898 



ERLC 




Contract 

Gontnct TOT Response Information 



l®grey card 
2"eonference 
3»phone 
4»white card 
5»letter 



A«gen, let. 
B'Amanual 
C«tape 
D«phone 
S»«ub info 
(let. + date) 



*"phone 
#»contract 

. sent 
^■contract 
received 



FLORIDA 

Rose Moreton 2 (AAHE) A 3/28/88 

Hova University 

3301 College Avenue 

Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33314 



Thomas Floyd, Ph.D. 5 B 6/28/88 

Director, Divisions TI/V 

Pasco Hernando Community College 

7025 Hcon Lake Road 

New Port Richey, FL 33525-1398 

(813) 847-2727 

Robert Lathrop, Ph.D. 
Florida State University 

Tallahassee, FL 
(904) 644-2525 



ERIC 



i 0 



contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l^grey card A-gen. let. *"phQQe 

2"con£erence Bimanual #»contract 

3"«phone C»tape sent 

4«white card D«phone ^contract 

5"letter E«8ub info received 
(let. + date) 



GEORGIA 

Dr. Frank Lowney 
Assistant Dean 
Georgia College 
Hllledgeville, 6A 31061 
(912) 453-4546 

Levi.) Hazanti 

Coordinator of Hedia Services 
Georgia College 
CPO Box 079 

Mllledgeville, GA 31061 
(912) 453-4714 

Dr. Susan Bamhill 
Georgia State University 
33 Gilmer SE 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
(404) 658-2584 



A 11/86 
B 

D 3/25/87 
E 3/26/87 
E 4/18/88 upiink 



Dr. Bill Ransom 
Spelman College 
330 Leonard SW 
Atlanta, GA 30314 
(404) 681-3643 Ext 702 



C/E 12/1/87 



Dr. Edith Guytow 

Georgia State University 

College xy£ Education/Dean's Of fie 

Atlanta, GA 30303 

(404) 658-2533 



A 12/86 
B 

*, No 
E 4/18/88 uplink 



ERIC 



i O 



Contract 

Contact TOT Responae Infonnatlon 



l"grey card 
2"conference 
3"phone 
4"white card 
S»letter 



A^gen. let. 
Bimanual 
C"tapa 
D"phone 
E"8ub info 
(let. + date) 



*"phone 
#*con tract 

Mnt 
^contract 

received 



Dr. Jay Poster B 6/1/87 

Berry College S 6/22/87 

P.O. Box 1513, Ht. Berry Station 

Rome, GA 3G149 

(404) 233-5374 Ext. 2569 



Dr. Jane HcHaney 1 ^ 12/86 

Kennetav College g 
Box 444 • College of Education 
Marietta, 6A 30061 
(404) 429-2822 



B, LaConyea Butler, Chair 2 (AAHS) A 3/28/88 

Spelioan College 

Dept. of Psychology 

P.O. Box 1162 

;^.tlanCa, 6A 30314 

(404) 681-3643 x402 



Kathleen Maloney 2 (AACTE) A 2/29/S8 

Georgia College 
Milledgeville, GA 31061 



Robert Michael 3 CE 6/9/88 

EAS Department 
Valdosta State College 
Valdcsta, GA 31698 



ERIC 
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Contact 

l*grey card 
2*conference 
3«phone 
4«white card 
5«letter 



TOT Response 

A*gen. let. 
Bimanual 
C«tape 
D^phone 
E«8ub info 
(let. V date) 



Contract 
Information 

*«phone 
#"contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



HAWAII 



Winona Siu 

Internal Coordinator, Center for 
Development of Early Education 

Kamahameha Schools /Bemice Pauahi 
Bishop Estate 

Honolulu, HI 96817 

Dorothy Hazama 

University of Hawaii-Honolulu 

Community College 
874 Dillingham Boulevard 
Honolulu, HI S6217 

Lor/*n Ekroth, Ph.D. 
University of Hawaii at Manoa 
Center for Teaching Excellence 
Kuykendall 108 
HoTiOlulu, HI 96822 
(808) 948-6978 



2 (ATE) 



2 (ATE) 



A 3/1/88 
E 6/6/88 



A 3/1/38 



2 (AAHE) E r '28/88 
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Contract 

Contact TOY Response Information 



l"grey card 
2"conference 
3"phone 
4«white card 
5"lettcr 



A^gen* let* 
B»manual ^ 
C«tape 
D«phone 
B«8ub info 
(let, + date) 



♦■phone 
♦•contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



IDAHO 

Dr. Dale Gentry 
College of Education 
University of Idaho 
iloscow, ID 83^43 
(208) 885-6772 

Dr. P&.ricia I^Thitfield 
College of Education 
Idaho State Uiiiversity 
Box 8059* 

Pocatrllo, ID 83209 

George D. Gates 
Box 8059 

Idaho State Unive* ""Ity 
Pocatello, ID 33209 

Virgil Young 

Boiae State University 

Boise, ID 83725 

Ken Hill 

Boise State Uuiversity 
Boise, ID 83725 



B 6/22/87 
C 6/22/87 



3 E 12/14/87 

E 4/18/88 uplink 



2 (ATE) A 3/1/88 



2 (W ATE) 



2 (NW ATE) 
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Contact 

l«gr«y card 
2">confer6&ce 
3"phone 
4«ndiite < i 
5-letter 



TOT Re8fK)nae 

A"gen. let. 
Bimanual 
C«tape 
D«phone 
B«0ub info 
(let. + date) 



Contract 
Information 

**phone 
#*contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



ILLINOIS 

Darrell Bloom, Dean 
National College of Education 
2840 Sheridan Road 
Evanaton, IL 60201 
(312) 25b-5150 

Jack Furbee 
Olivet Nazarene College 
Kankakee, IL 60901 
(815) 939-5140 

Francee Suntmei^s 

Eastern Illinois University 

210 BB 

Charleston, IL 61920 
(217) 581-2620 

Dr. Delbert Catron 
Greenville College 
Greenville, IL 62246 
(618) 644-1840 

Peter Pereira 
DePauI University 
2323 N. Seminary 
Chicago, IL 60614 
(312) 341-8100 



Dr. Colleen S* Blankenshlp 
Council on Teacher Education 
Uni^rersity of Illinois 
130 Education Bldg., 1310 S* 6th St. 
Champaign, IL 61820 



4 D 6/1/87 

S 6/4/87 
2 (AACTE) A 2/29/88 



A ll/8d 

D 4/17/87 

E 4/21/87 

E 4/18/88 uplink 



D 4/28/87 
C 4/3C/87 
E 4/30/87 



A 1/87 
B 



E 9/16/87 

B/C 9/16/87 & contract 



ERIC 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Response Infonnation 



l"grey card A"gen. let. *«phone 

2-eonference Bimanual #«contract 

3aphone C«tape aent 

4*white card D«phone ^contract 

5*letter E*8ub info received 
(let. + date) 



Dr. Don Kachur 
College of Education 
Illinois Static University 
Normal, IL 61761 
(309) 438-5415 



C/E 11/24/87 



Dr. Donald Reyes 

Department of Curriculiun & Instruction 
Northern Illinois Univevsity 
DeKalb, IL (815) 753-9077 



D 3/25/87 *, KO 

E 3/25/87 



William J. Stefak 
Director of Tecunology 
Oswego High School 
Route 71 

Oswego, IL 60543-0729 
Bob Druiet^ 

Western Illinois University 
Macomb, IL 61455 
(309) 298-2260 



E 5/16/88 

inservice pote&tial 
wanted high school courses 



2 (AAfiE) A 3/28/88 



Robert Barger 

Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, IL 61920 



2 (ATE) A 3/1/88 



Rich Prentice 

Western Illinois University 
Adams Street 
Charlestoi^, IL 61920 



2 UTE) A 3/1/88 



Starr L. Hull 

Illinois State University 

Normal, IL 61761 

John Baaupil 

lillnois sjCentral College 
East Peoria, IL 61635 



2 (ATE) 



A 



2 (ATE) A 3/1/88 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Reaponse Information 



l»grey card A-gen. let, *»phone 

2«conference B^taanual #«contract 
3"phon8 C»tape sent 

4»Hhite card D«phone ^contract 
5"letter E"8ub info received 
(let. + date) 



Debbie Brctcke 

Northern Illnoip University 

DeKalb, IL 60115 



2 (ATE) A 3/i/8Py 



Betsy Smith 

Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, IL S0116 

Dr. Howard Swan, Director 
Learning Center--Educatlon 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, IL 60115 



2 (ATE) A 3/im 



E A/18/88 uplink 



George Schlinsog 
Associate Dean, Education 
Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, IL 61920 

Professor Ray Albert, Chair 
Elmhurst College 
Dept. of Ed cation 
190 Prospecc 
Elmhurst, IL 49201 

Ms. Gloria Alter 
219 Windsor Drive 
L^eKalb, IL 60115 



2 (AACTE) A 2/29/88 



2 (AAEB) A 3/28/88 



A 6/38/88 
(wanted gen info, will be 
teaching Valparaso Univ., IH) 
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Contact 

l"grcy card 
2"con£erence, 
3"phone 
4«white car'i 
5"letter 



TOT Response 

A«gen. let. 
B>»manuaX 
C"tape 
D*phone 
E^^sub Info 
(let. + date) 



Contract 
Information 

*«phone 
#«contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



INDIANA 



Dr. Pat Franklin 
St. Joseph ^0 College 
Box 906 

Rensselaer, IN 47978 
(219) 866-7111 Ext. 233 

Dr. Don Ferris 

Room 202F Education Building 
Purdue University 
West Lafayette, IN 47907 
(317) 494-2352 

Dr. Shirley Smith, Director 
School & Community Programs 
Continuing Education 
Purdue University 
Room 113, Stewart Center 
West Lafayette, IN 47907 
(317) 494-6851 



A 11/86 



A 11/86 

A 6/3/83 (88 uplink info) 
YES 

Gerald Krockover, alternate 
contact person 

A/B 2/87 



Dr. Donald Brown 

Vice President and Dean r 

Academic Services 
Purdue University 
Stewart Center 
Wcjflt Lafayette, IN 47907 
(317) 494-6851 



Dr. Robert B. Kane 
Purdue University 
West Lafayette, IN 
(317) 494-2336 



4 



47907 



D 4/30/87 
C 5/11/87 
E 5/11/87 



NO 

returned tape 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l"grey card 
2*con£erence 
3"phone 
4"white card 
5«letter 



A«gcn* let* 
B»manu6l 
C*tape 
D"phone 
E'sub info 
(let* + date) 



**phone 
#*contract 

•sent 
^contract 
received 



Dr* Shirley Davis 

Division of Media-Based Programs 

Continuing Education 

Purdue University 

16 Stewart Center 

West Lafayette, IN 47907 

(317) 494-7222 



A 7/9/87 

E 4/18/88 uplink 



Dr. Ken Balthaser 

Indiana University /Purdue University 

at Fort Wayne 
2101 Colesium Boulevard, E« 
Fort Wayne, IN 46805 
(219) 481-6519 



A 11/86 
B 

D 3/17/87 
E 3/18/87 



*, NO 4/30/87 



Dr« Marjorie Souers 

Indiana University/Purdue University 

at Fort Wayne 
2101 Colesium Boulevar*, £. 
Fort Wt^yne, IN 46805 
319/481-6441 



Dr. James E* Green 

Director, Office of Professional 

and Laboratory Experience 
Teachers College 
Ball State University 
Muncie, IN 47306 
(317) 285-1861 



3/5 



E 9/10/87 
B/C 9/10/87 
(w/invoice~pd 10/87) 



Dr. Barbara A. Jones 
Anderson College 
1100 E. Fifth Street 
Anderson, IN 46012 
(317) 641-4402 



A 11/86 
B 



Dr. John R. Billard 

Associftte Professor of Education 

Purdufi Univcisity/Calumet 

X130 

Hammond, IN 46323 
(219) 844-0520 Ex 365 



A 11/86 
B 

D 3/19/87 
E 3/25/87 
C 3/25/87 



^ NO 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Reaponae Information 



h zvey card 
2«conf0rence 
3«phone 
4"trtilte card 
5-letter 



A^igen. let. 
Bimanual 
C«tape 
D^'phone 
B"0ub info 
(let. + date) 



**phone 
♦"contract 

sent 
^contract 

rece tved 



Warren Gamer 2 (AACTB) A 2/29/88 

Manchester College 

College Box 111 

N. Manchester, IN 46962 

Dr. Gail Huffmen 2 g 5/5/88 

Indiana State University 

Roota 117 Schoc^ of Education West Tover 

Terre Haute, IN 47809 



Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l"grcy card 
2*con£erence 
3*phon6 
4"whlte card 
5"letter 



A"gen. let. 
B*cianual 
C»tape 
D*plione 
E"8ub info 
(let. -f' date) 



*"phone 
♦^contract 

seat 
^•■contract 

received 



IOWA 



Dr. Leo Promheldt 
107 Heelan Hall 
Briar Cliff College 
3303 Rebecca 
Sioux City, lA 51104 
(712) 279-5321 



A 11/86 
B 

E 4/1S/88 uplink 



Dr. George Paber 
Dordt College 
Sioux Center 9 lA 
(712) 722-3771 



51250 



Jules Gray 

Educational Media Services 
Drake University— Coles Library 
25th & University 
Des Moines, lA 50311 
(515) 271-3762 



k 11/86 
B 

E 4/18/88 uplink 
A 11/86 



Dr. Don Moon 
Drake University 
25th & University 
Des Moines, lA 50311 
(515) 271-3762 

Dr. Edgar Epperly, Head 
Department of Education 
Luther College 
Decorah, lA 52101 
(319) 387-1140 

Ray Kuehl 

University of Northern Iowa 
509 Education Center 
Cedar Fallo, I A 50614 



2 (ATE) 



C/E 11/24/87 
returned tape 3/11/88 
E 4/18/88 uplink 



AiJ 10/86 



NO 



D 4/10/87 

E 4/14/87 *, NO 5/8/87 

E 4/18/88 uplink 

3/1/88 



ERIC 



Contract 

Contact TOT Response Infonoatlo tA 



l«grey card 
2»conference 
3"phone 
4«i^lte card 
S^letter 



A"gen« let. 
B»oanual 
C«tape 
D"phone 
E"sub info 
(let. 4- date) 



♦■phone 
♦"contract 

sent 
^contract 
received 



Dr. Charles Matthews 

Professor of Education 

>teharishi Internatfonal University 

Fairfield, lA 52556-3204 

(515) 472-2314 or 5031, Ext. 5021 

Dr. Allan Hosier 

Elementary Education 

Haharishl International University 

Fairfield, lA 52556-3804 

(515) 472-9265 

Bill Martin, Video Coordinator 
N157A Un-'quist Center 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, lA 52242 
(319) 353-6599 

Richard Stahlhut 
University of Korthem Iowa 
2662 Meadowdale 
Ottumwa, lA 52401 
(515) 682-1690 

Jby Prothero-Smith 
William Penn College 
Education/Psychology Dept« 
201 Trueblood Avenue 
Oskaloosa, lA 52577 
(515) 673-8311 Ext. 256 

Dr. Richard Shepardson 
Lindquist Center 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, lA 52242 



1 AB 11/86 

D 5/11/87 

CE 5/29/87 

E 4/18/88 uplink 

1 A 10/86 



I A 11/86 

B 

E 4/18/88 uplink 



1 B 

E 4/18/88 uplink 



1 A 12/86 

B 

E 4/18/88 uplink 



2 E 4/18/88 uplink 
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Contract 

Goaf ct TOT Response Information 



l"grey card 
2*confdrance 
3«plione 
4«vfaite card 
5«letter 



A"gen. let. 
B«manua7* 
C«tape 
D^phone 
E"8ub info 
(let. + date) 



*»phone 
#«con tract 
sent 

^coni:ract 
received 



Dr. Harlon Thompson 
Dept* of Special Education 
UNI, Education Center 150 
Cedar Falls, lA 50614 
(31?) 273-6061 



1 A 12/86 

S 

E 4/18/88 uplink 



Lynn Dykstra, Director AV 
Malcolm Price Laboratory School 
University of Northern lova 
Cedar Falls i lA 50613 
(319) 273-2575 



1 A 12/86 

B 

E 4/18/88 uplink 



Dr. Keith Hoskins 
Northwestern College 
101 Seventh Street 
Orange City, lA 51041 
(712) 737-4821 Ext. 203 



1 A 1/87 

B 

E 4/18/88 uplink 



Dr. Barry Lawrensen 3 C/E 12/1/87 

Learning Resource Center 
Northwestern College 
101 Seventh Street 
Orange City, lA 510^1 



Kate Sheller 

Mt. Mercy College 

1330 Elmhurst Drive, HE 

Cedar Rapids, lA 524C2 

(319) 363-8213 Extc 261 



1 A lu/86 

E 4/18/88 uplink 







Contract 




ContAct 


?0T Response Znforoation 


- 


l"grey card 


k'sen, let. *"phone 




2"eonference 


Bimanual #*contract 




3>phone 


C"tape sent 




4"white card 


D^yhone ''■contract 




5»letter 


E'sub info received 






(let. + date) 


Richard Owens 


1 


A 12/86 


Mornings ide College 




B 


Sioux City, lA 51106 




E 4/18/88 uplink 


(712) 374-5183 




Dr. Douglas LaPlante 


1 


E 10/22/87 


Westiaar College 


2 (ATE) 


A 3/1/88 


Le Mars, lA 51031 




E 4/18/88 uplink 


(712) 546-7081 Ext. 379 




Dr* Suzanne R* Seeber 


5 


E 9/11/87 


Coordinator, Teacher Education 




E 4/18/88 uplink 


Program at Clinton 






St* Ambrose University 






518 West Locust 






Davenport, lA 52803 






(319) 383-8800 






Dr. Vince Mahoney 


1 


A 10/86 NO 


Iowa Wesleyan College 




B 


601 N. Main Street 




D 3/18/87 


Ht. Pleasant, lA 52641 




E 4/18/88 uplink 


(319) 385-8021 Ext. 215 




Bob Bensmiller 


1 


A 11/86 


Iowa Wesleyan College 




C 12/16/36 


600 N. Main Street 




D 4/9/87 


Mt. Pleasant, lA 52641 




S 4/9/87 


(319) 385-8021 Ext. 137 












ERLC 









Contract 

Contact TOT Response Infonaatlon 



l"grey card 
2"conference 
3"phone 
4"vhlte card 
5«letter 



A«sen« let. 
Bimanual 
C"tai>e 
S^phone 
E"8ub info 
(let. + date) 



*«phone 
#«con tract 

^ent 
^contract 

received 



KANSAS 

Sister Carolyn Quint, Chair 
Education Department 
Benedictine College 
Atchison, KS 66C02 
(913) 367-6110 

Mike Moorehead 
Collfige of Education 
Emporia State University 
Smporia, KS 66801 
(316) 343-1200 Ext. 5486 

Dr. Thomas Pickering, Dean 
Fort Hayes State University 
Hayes, KS 76701 
(913) 628-5866 

Dr. Ron Hoffman 
Kansas State University 
Instructional Hedia Center 
College of Education 
Manhattan, KS 66506 



Dr. Gharlene Mirers 
Sterling College 
Sterling, KS 67579 
(316) 278-2173 Ext. 



230 



A 11/86 
B 

DE 4//9/87 



*, NO 5/4/87 



*, NO 



D 3/25/87 
B 3/26/87 
visited 4/27/87 



A 11/86 
C 12/86 



D 6/25/87 
E 7/1/87 

E 4/18/88 uplink 



290 



Contract 

Contac t TOT Response Information 



l«grey card 
2"conference 
3"pbone 
4«white card 
5»lctter 



A"gc'j. let. 
Bimanual 
C"tape 
D»phone 
E»8ub info 
(let. + date) 



**phone 
♦"^contract 

sent 
'•■contract 

received 



Sister Helen Forge, Chair 1 A 12/86 

Education Department B 

Saint Mary College 

4100 S. Fourth Street Trafficwav 

Leavenworth, RS 66048 

(913) 682-5151 Ext. 233 

Jack Skillett, Dean E 4/18/88 

College of Education 
Emporia State University 
1200 Coimnercial Street 
Emporia, KS 66801 

Paul Burden 2 (ATE) A 3/1/88 

Kansas State University 
Manhattan, KS 66506 



pQt 



ERLC 



Contract 

Contact TOT Re>;ponse Information 



l^grey card 
2"Conference 
3*}ihone 
A^idiite card 
5« letter 



A«gen. let. 

Bimanual 

C«tape 

I>«phone 
B»8ub info 
(let. date) 



**phone 
♦■contract 

sent 
^contract 
received 



KENTUCKY 



Dr» Mary L* Smith > Dean 
Applied Sciences 
Kentucky State University 
Frankfort, KY 40501 
(502) 227-5900 



I A 12/36 

D 

K 3/25/87 



Pam Pollard 1 C 2/86 

Media Services 

Kentucky State University 

Frankfort, KY 40601 

(502) 277-6004 



Dr» R. Dan Barr 2 
Professor of Education 
Transylvania University 
Lexington, KY 40508 
(606) 233-8126 



Dr. Jan Heaver, Dean 2 
College of Education 
Wells Hall 

Murray State University 
Murray, KY 42071 
(502) 762-3817 



Dr. Robert Malone, Director 4 D 6/3/87 

School Services and Research E 6/3/87 

Murray State University C 6/3/87 
106 Wells Hall 
Murray, KY 42071 
(502) 762-3832 



292 



Contract 

Contact TOT Responae Information 



l»grey card 
2*conferenca 
3"phone 
4"vhite card 
5«lettftr 



A"gen. let. 
Bimanual 
C"t£pe 
D*phone 
E*8ub info 
(Idt. date) 



*«phone 
#«contract 
sent 

^contract 
received 



LOUISIANA 
Dr. Don Locke 

Dept. of Teacher Education 
College of Lducation 
NE Louisiana University 
Monroe, LA 71209 
(318) 342-3160 

Dr. Marylou Dantonio 
University of New Orleans 
Lake front 

New Orleans, LA 70144 
(504) 286-6608 

Rose HcDukon 

HcNeese State University 

4100 Ryan Street 

Lake Charles, LA 70609 

Beth Wice 

McNeese State University 

4100 Ryan Street 

Lake Charles, LA 706C9 



4 D 5/11/87 

B 5/27/87 



2 (ATE) A 3/1/88 



2 (ATE) A 3/1/88 



283 



Con'4:ract 

Confttct TOT Reapopse Infomatlon 



l"8r«y card 
2*confer6nc6 
3*phonc 
4«white card 
5"lettcr 



A"g6n, let. 
B*iaanual 
Otape 
D«phone 
E"8ub info 
(let. + date) 



*"phonc 
♦^contract 

sent 
•■contract 

received 



MAINE 

Thomas W. Clayton 2 (AAHE) A 3/28/88 

Vice President, Academic Affairs 
University of Maine at 

Presque Is?^ 
Presque Isle, ME 04769 



ERLC 
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Contract 

Contact COT Resronse In forma c Ion 



l"grey card 
2"con£er6nca 
3"phone 
4«white card 
5"letter 



A"gen. let* 
Bimanual 
C«tape 
D«phone 
B"sub info 
(let. <f date) 



*«phone 
#«contract 

cent 
^contract 

received 



MARYLAND 



0* Edward Jack 
3103 Marcando Lane 
Upper Marlboro, MD 
(301) 627-1479 



20772 



Pat Constantino 
6298 Setting Star 
Columblz, MB 21045 
(301) 596-2631 

Cliff Bernstein 
6395 Scarlet Fetal 
Columbia 9 HD 210A5 
(301) 381-0288 



295 



ERIC 



Contact 



Contract 
TOT Rasponae Information 



l«grey card 

2"eonfarenc6 

3"phone 



A"gan. let. 
Bimanual 
C"tapa 
D«phone 
S"8ub info 
(let. -I* date) 



♦■contract 



*«phone 



aent 



4*irfalte c^rd 
5" letter 



•■contract 



received 



MASSACHUSETTS 

Dr. John E. Bflker 1 A 11/86 

Atlantic Union College B 
Main Street 

S. Lancaster, MA 01J61 
(617) 365-4561 

Dr. Karen Robinson 2 
Lesley College 
29 Everett Street 
Cambridge » HA 02238 
(617) 868-9600 Ext. 260 

Dr. Edoond J. Skinski, Chair 1 A 11/86 

Department of Education B 
Salem State College 
352 Lafayette Street 
Salem, MA 01970 
(617) 741-6266 

Dr. Klaus Schultz 1 A 2/87 

Furcolo Hall 

University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, HA 01003 
(413) 545-0010 

Dr. Nancy A. Johnson 2 
Worcester State College 
486 Chandler Street 
Worcester, MA 01602 
(617) 793-8584 



296 




Contract 

Coaf ct TOT Responte Infomatlon 



l"grey card 
2"conf6r6nce 
S-phone 
4"vfaite card 
5"letter 



A»gen, let. 
Bimanual 
Otape 
D«phoQe 
S*contract 
(let. <f date) 



*«phone 
#"contract 

sent 
•■contract 

received 



Sakae Kubo 2 (AAHB) A 3/28/88 

Academic Dean 
Atlantic Union College 
South Lancaster, MA 01561 
(617) 368-0971 or 0311 

Dr. Earl E. Adreani, Director 1 B 3/9/88 

Boston University 

Krasker Film/Video Library 

565 Commonvealth Avenue 

Boston, MA 02215 

(617) 353-3272 

James Yess 2 (AAHE) A 3/28/88 

Massasoit Community College 
Brockton, MA 20402 
(617) 588-9100 xl85 



ERiC 



2S7 



Contract 

Contact TOT Ratponge Information 



l*grey card 
2*conference 
3*phone 
4«irfalt^£t card 
5«letter 



A'gen. let. 

Bimanual 

C*tape 

D«phone 
B'contract 
(lot. + daf:e) 



*«phone 
#*icontract 

•ant 
•■contract 

received 



MICHIGAN 



Dr. Wilfred Llske 
Cepartaent of TED 
Andrews University 
Berrien Springs, HI 
(616) 471-3465 



49104 



Dr. Daniel Paul 
Education Department 
Hope College 
Holland, MI 49423 
(616) 392-5111 Ext« 3030 



A 11/86 
B 



Dr. Evelyn Dearmln, Acting Chair 
Education & Professional Development 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, MI 49008 
(616) 387-3463 

Lorraine I. Jakubielski 
Chair, Dept. of Ed. & Psych. 
Madonna College 
36600 Schoolcraft 
Livonia, HI 48150 
(313) ^91-5103 



C 4/30/87 
E 4/30/87 
E 4/18/88 uplink 
D 7/12/88 reminder to return 
tape (Sue Timmer -3480) 

A 11/86 
B 



Dr. Cassandra Book 

Assistant Dean, College of Ziducatlon 

Michigan State University 

518 Erickson Hall 

East Lansing, MI 48824 

(517) 355-1787 



D 3/87 
A 4/1/87 

C (returned 5/26/87) 



29S 



Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l"8rey card 
2"confcrence 
3"phoae 
4«white ciirC 
5"letter 



A"8en« lct« 

B»fi2anual 

C"tape 

phone 
E"8ub info 
(let« + date) 



*"phone 
#"con tract 

sent 
*"con tract 

received 



Dr. Harry Robinson 
Education Departiaent 
Muskegon Conmunlty College 
221 S« Quarter line Road 
Muskegon, MI 49442 
(616) 773-9131 



A 10/86 



Dr« Marvin Pasch, Head 
Dept« of Teacher Education 
Eastern Michigan University 
234 Boone Hall 
Ypsllantl, MI 48197 
(313) 487-3265 

Dr« Lois A« Hirst 

Director of Laboratory Field Exp< 

Northern Michigan University 

Marquette, MI 49855 

(906) 227-2160 

Dr« John Bergeson, Dept« Head 
Central Michigan University 
Ronan 109 

Mt. Pleasant, MI 48859 
(517) 774-6453 



4 



D 5/26/87 
C 5/28/87 
E 5/28/87 



A 1/87 
B 

D 3/23/87 
C 3/24/87 
E 3/24/87 



returned tape 



*, NO 4/30/87 
returned tape 



E 10/19/87 

(contacted by Rosie Nedry) 
E 4/18/88 uplink 



Dr« Deborah Slade, Acting Chair 
Central Michigan University 
Ronan 307 ^ 
Mt« Pleasant, MI 4S859 

Dr. William Merrill 774-3182) 
Central Michigan University 
228 Ronan Hall 
.Mt« Pleasant, MI 48859 
(517) 774-3182 



E 9/24/87 



wants taped for delayed broadcast 
(11/30-87) 



r 

ERIC 



Contact 



TOT Response 



Contract 
Information 



l*8rey card 

2"conference 

3*phone 



A«gen. let. 
Bimanual 
C"tape 
D«phone 
K"8ub info 
(let. + date) 



**phone 
#*contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



4*vhite card 
5"7ettcr 



Dr. Brenda B. Lazarus 



5 



B 9/11/87 



Assistant Professor of Education 
Grand Valley State College 
117 AuSab:.e Hall 
Allendale, HI 49401 
(616) 895-6611 

Dr. David DeGraaf 5 9/4/87 

Education Department 
Alma College 
Alma, HI 48801 
(517) 463-7111 

Jim Scott 2 (AAHE) A 3/28/88 

Jackson Community College 
Health and Physical Fitness 
2111 Emmons Road 
Jackson, HI 49201 

Dr. Roger Niemeyer 2 (ATE) A 3/1/88 

Michigan State University E 4/18/88 uplink 

Eatc Lansing, HI 48824-1046 

Glenace Andresen 2 (ATE) A 3/1/88 

Hichigan State University 
F:st Lansing, HI 48824-1046 

Esther Furgason 2 (ATE) A 3/1/88 

Kalamazoo Public 
Kalamazoo Public Schools 
Kalamazoo, HI 49003 

Linda Trehearne 2 (ATE) A 3/1/8 

Kalamazoo Public 
Kalamazoo Public Schools 
Kalamazoo, HI 49003 



300 



Contact 



TOT Response 



Contract 
Information 



l"grey card 

2"con£erence 

3"phone 



A"gen. let. 
Bimanual 
C"tape 
D*phone 
E"sub info 
(let. <f date) 



*«phone 
#»contract 

sent 
^•contract 

received 



4*vhite card 
5"letter 



Dr. James Hendricks 
Department of Education 
Northern Michigan University 
Marquette, HI 49855 



E 4/18/88 uplink 



Dr. Glenn M Rand 



A 3/ 788 



Lansing Coi&munity College 
Media Dept. 

601 N. Washington Square 
P.O. Box 40010 
Lansing, MI 48901-727.0 
(517) 483-1670 

Jane Romatowski 2 (AAHE) A 3/28/88 

The University of Michigan-Dearborn 
School of Education 
Dearborn, MI 48128 

Richard Morshead, D«an 2 (AAHE) A 3/28/88 

The University of Michigan-Dearborn 
School of Education 
Dearborn, MI 48128 
(313) 593-5319 

Dona Gordon Icabone, Ph.D. 2 (AAHE) A 3/28/88 

Western Michigan University 
Dept. of Special Education 
College of Education 
Kalamazoo, MI 49008 



301 



ERIC 



Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l*grey card 
2*conference 
3"phone 
4*vfalte card 
5«letter 



A"gen* let* 
B^^nual 
C»tape 
D"phone 
B"8ub Info 
(let* -f date) 



**phone 
#»contract 

sent 
•■contract 

received 



MINNESOTA 
Dr* Tom Brovn 

Director, Hutaaaities Language Center 
Macalester College 
St. Paul, MN 55105 

Dr. Michael Wohlfeil 
Concordia College 
Dept. of Education 
Koorhead, HN 56560 
(218) 299-4510 

Dr. Otto J. Prank 
Winona State University 
Winona, MN 55987 
(507) 457-5359 

Dr. Gerhardt V» Meyer (Gary) 

Concordia College 

Hamline & Marshall Streets 

St. Paul, MH 55104 

(612) 641-8227 

Dr. Daniel Carlson, Chair 
Teacher Education Dept* 
St. Paul Bible College 
6425 Co. Rd. 92 
St. Bonifaciuct, HN 55375 
(612) 446-1411 Hrt 263 



1 A 11/86 



4 E 10/22/87 



4 B 10/22/87 



4 E 10/23/87 

sent manual v/invoice 



4 E 10/22/87 

Manual 11/2/87 



302 



Contract 

Contact TOT Reiponse Information 



l*grey ecrd 
2*eon£erenee 
3"phone 
4*t;hlte card 
5"letter 



A*gcn. let. 
&*]nanual 
Otape 
D«phone 
S*8ub Info 
(let. + date) 



*"phone 
♦"contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



Dr. Paul Beare 
Chair } Education De^ srtisent 
Hoorhead State University 
Hoorhead, HN 56560 
(218) 236-2004 

Dr. Lawrence W. Byrnes 
Dean, Ed. & Reg. Services 
Hoorhead State University 
205 Ovens 

Hoorhead, HN 56560 
(218) 236-2095 



D 3/24/87 NO 
E 3/25/87 
C 3/25/87 



2 E 

This university is setting up 
a sinilar type of broadcasting 
for itc surroiindlng area. Do 
not send further information. 



Dr. Howard Preeberg 2 
Hoorhead State University 
Hoorhead, HN 5656G 
(218) 236-2010 



Dr. Harlan Jensen 
Distribution Services 
St. Cloud State University 
St. Cloud, MN 56301 
(612) 255-3083 

Dr. Vicky S. Dill 

Coordinator, Field Experiences 

College of Education 

St. Cloud State University 

St. Cloud, HN 56301 

(612) 255-3083 



1/3 A 11/86 

B 

C 3/19/S7 
DE 3/19/87 
. E 4/18/88 uplink 

2/3 B 10/26/87 

C 12/3/87 

Returned 2 promo tapes 2/3/88 
NO 



'303 



Contract 

Conf ct TOT Response Information 



l»grey card 
2"conference 
3"phone 
A«white card 



A"gen. let. 
B^a&nual 
C«tap« 
B^phone 
B««ub info 
(let. + date) 



*"phone 
♦■contract 

tent 
•■contract 

received 



Dr. Douglas F. Warring 
Director of Teacher Education 
College of St. Thomas 
2115 Sumciit Avenue 
St. Paul, MH 55105 
(612) 647 5826 

Dr. Bruce E. Dickau 
Education Department 
College of St. Benedict/St. 

John's University 
37 S. College Avenue 
St. Joseph, MN 56374 
(612) 363-5709 

Stephen Preskill 
Education Dept. Chair 
Oarleton College 
One North College Street 
Northfield, MN 55057 
(507) 663-4009 

Dr. Frank Birmingham 
Library, Media Education 
Box 20 

Mankato State University 
Hankato, HN 56001 

Dr. Wayne C. Erickson 

Director » Educational Field Experiences 

Hinona State University 

Winona, MN 55987 

(507) 457-5358 

(Dr. Shirley Kessler (507) 457-5352) 



4 



E 11/6/87 



E 10/22/87 



4 



D 5/24/87 

(Sec. Ed, contact next year) 



let. 



E 9/24/87 



4 



4 



EC 2/1/88 



E 2/1/88 
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ERIC 



Conf ct 



Contract 
TOT Response Information 



l»grey card 

2''conference 

3"phone 



A«gen* let* 
B^^nual 
C«tape 
D^phone 
B^'sub Info 
(let. -f date) 



#*contract 



**phone 



sent 



4*nfh£te card 



®*contr6ct 



received 



Robert Monteaano 
Minneapolis Public School 
1555 James Avenue H 
Minneapolis, MK 55411 



1 



A 10/86 



Dr. Gary Decoken 
Audlo*-Vlsual Department 



D 4/16/87 
E 4/17/87 



*, iro 5/6/87 



University of Minnesota 
Rm 35 Fine Arts Center 
Morris, MN 56267 

(Dr. Roger Boleman, (612) 589-2211 
Ext. 6150) 

(Dr. Susan Stockdale^ 612/589-2211 3 A 11/86 

Ext. 6411) 

Dr. Shirley Schmitz 1 b 

Collee^ of St. Teresa 

Winona, MN 55987 

(507) 454-2930 Ext. 309 

Dr. Larry Bright, Dean E 4/18/88 uplink 

College of Education 
University of Minnesota-Duluth 
Duluth, HN 55812 

Dr. Owen Hazen E 4/18/88 uplink 

College of Education Mary Q interview 

St. Cloud, MN 56301 

Bob Ronken 2 (ATE) A 3/1/88 

Concordia College at Moorhead 
Moorhead, MN 56560 



ERLC 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Rccponaa Information 



I'^grey card 
2"con£er6nce 
3*phone 
4»vhite card 



A'^gen. let. 
B^asanual 
C"tap€ 
D«phone 
E*8ub info 
(let* date) 



*«puone 
♦•contract 

sent 
^^con tract 

received 



MISSISSIPPI 

Dr. Lifso R. Sitamons, Dean let. B 10/22/87 

School of Educati^": 
Delta State University 
Cleveland, MS 38733 

Dr. Jim Schram 2 (ATS) A 3/1/88 

University of Southern Hississippi 
Southern Station Box 5167 
Hattiesburg, MS 39406-5167 

Dr. Jim Siders 2 (ATE) A 3/1/88 

University of Sout)iem Mississippi 
Southern Station 2ox 5167 
Hattiesburg, MS 39406-5167 



306 



ERIC 



Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l«grey card 
2"conference 
3"phone 
4»«hlte card 



A"gen« let. 
E*iainual 
C"tdpe 
D»phone 
8*8ub Info 
(let. date) 



**phone 
#*contract 

sent 
^■contract 

received 



MISSOURI 



Jacquelini^t Hultquist 

Central Missouri State University 

300E loyenger Building 

Warrensburg, MO 64093 

(816) 429-4111 



A 11/86 
B 

D 4/15/87 
B 4/16/87 



*, NO 1/13/88 



Dr. Rebecca Huechteoan 

Assistant Professor of Education 

Evangel College 

1111 N. Glenstone, Box 755 

Springfield, HO 65802 

(417) 865-2811 Ext. 296 

Dr. 2iargarec (Marte) Mason 
Assistant Professor 
William Woods College 
Fulton, MG 65251 
(314) 642-2251 



A 12/86 
D 4/9/87 
E 4/9/87 



A 10/86 
B 

C 12/16/87 
C 3/3/87 



*, NO 5/4/87 



Dr. Alan H. Wheeler » Dean 
College of Education 
Southeast Missouri State University 
900 Normal 

Cape Girardeau, HO 63701 

Dr. Charles McClain, President 
Northeast Missouri State University 
Maryvillo, MO 64488-6001 



E 4/18/88 uplink 



E 4/18/88 uplink 



ERLC 



^307 



Contract 

Contact TOT aesponse Infomatlon 



l"grey card 
2"conference 
3"phone 
4»vhite card 
5»letter 



A«gen. let. 
B*manual 
C"tape 
D«phone 
E"8ub Info 
(let. + dat^) 



**phoae 
^■contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



Dr. Carolyn Magnuson, Chair 
Dept. of Education 
Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, MO 65101 
(314) 681-5250 
(Dr. Donald Litherland 
(314) 681-5251 

Mr* Hal Gardner 

Satellite Coomunication 

Missouri School Board Association 

1809 Vandiver Drive, Suite 100 

Colutabia, MO 65202 

(314) 474-8591 



A 12/86 
B 



D 5/11/87 
E 5/12/87 

A 11/86 
B 



D Richard Robinson 

University of Missouri 
Columbia, MO 65211 
(314) 882-8247 or 6572 



A 10/86 
B 



Dr. Marian Alice Simmons 
Education Building, Room 310 
University of Missouri/Kansas City 
5100 Rockhill Road 
Kansas City, MO 64110 
(816) 276-2473 



A 11/86 
B 



*, NO 



Dr. Richard Burnett 
University of Missouri/St. Louis 
8001 Natural Bridge Road 
St. Louis, MO 63121 



A 11/86 



Dr. Don Greer 
304 S.S. B 

8001 Natural Bridge Road 
University ofc Missouri 
St. Lt>uiSt MO 63121 
(314) 553-6172 



E 7/2/87 

E 4/18/88 uplink 



Ccn tract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l"grcy card A^gen* let, 
2"con£erence B'^manual 



3"phone 
4«^hlte card 
5"letter 



C"tape 

D^phone 
E"sub info 
(let. + date) 



*»phone 
^■contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



MONTANA 

Dr. Harry Lee, Coordinator 
Field Experiences 
Eastern Montana College 
1500 N. 30th Street 
Billings, MT 59101 
(406) 657-2336 

Doug Herberts 

Montana State University 

Bozeman, MT 59715 

Marline Lalorents 
Eastern Montana College 
BillingCt MT 59101 

Jon Reyhner 

Eastern Montana College 
Billings, MT 59101 

John Rogan 

Western Montana College 
Dillon, MT 59725 

Jerry Long 

.University of Montana 
Miosoula, MT 59812 

Harry Horrest 

Western Montana College 

Dillon, MT 59725 

David Davison 

Eastern Montana College 

Billings, MT 59101 



4 



E 4/18/88 



2 (NW ATE) 



2 (NW ATE) 



2 (NW ATE) 



2 (NW ATE) 



2 (NW ATE) 



2 (NW ATE) 



2 (NW ATE) 



ERLC 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



?IEBRASKA 

Ila D€an Horn 
Education Department 
College of St. Hary 
1901 S. 7^nd Street 
Omaha, NE 68124 
(402) 399-2631 



l«grey card 
2"conference 
3"phone 
4"vhite card 
5"letter 



A"gen. let. 
Bimanual 
C"tape 
D^phone 
B"8ub info 
(let. -f date) 



*"phone 
♦■contract 
tent 

^contract 
received 



Jack Hytrek 

Director, Teacher Education 
Peru State College 
Peru, NE 68521 
(402) 872-3815 

Jim Maly 

Wayne State College 

Wayne, NE 68701 

(402) 375-2200 Ext. 468 

(Pr. Jack Middendorf, Ext. 259) 

Dr. Joe Fleck, Head 
Dept. of Education 
Wayne State College 
Wayne, NE 68701 
(402) 375-2200 Ext 389 

Dr. Ladd Cochrane 
Chair, Teacher Education 
Hastings College 
7th & Turner 
Hastings, NE 68901 
(402) 463-2402 



B 2/87 
'D 4/10/87 
E 4/14/87 



A 11/86 



D 4/22/87 *, NO 5/18/87 



EC 4/24/87 returned tape 

D 4/27/87 
CE 4/28/87 



310 



ERIC 



Contract 

Contact TOT Response In formation 



l"grey card 
2"conference 
3*phonc 
4"white card 
5"letter 



A"gen« let* 
Bimanual 
C«tape 
D«phone 
E"8ub info 
(let. + date) 



*"phorie 
#*contract 

sent 
^•contract 

received 



Dr. Lynn Johnsoni Chairman 
Professional Teacher Education Dept. 
Kearney State College 
Kearney, ME 68849 
(308) 234-8513 

Dr. Leonard Skovi Dean 
College of Education 
Kearney State College 
25th Street & 9th Avenue 
Kearney, NE 68849-0601 

Dr. Jim Walter 

University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
Center for Curricultim, & Instruction 
118 Henzllk Hall 
Lincoln, NE 68588-0355 
(402) 472-2231 



5 E 9/11/87 



2 E 4/18/88 uplink 



C/E 5/21/87 returnee! tape 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Reaponse Information 



l"grty card 
2"confarance 
3"phona 
4"vfaite card 
5"l6tt«r 



A"gen. let. 
B»danual 
C"tape 
D^phone 
E"8tj^b info 
(let. date) 



*"phone 
^"contract 

fent 
•■contract 

received 



NEVADA 



Dr. Mark G. Seals 
Assistant Dean» Education 
University of Nevada 
4505 Maryland Parkway 
Las Vegas » KV 89154 
(702) 739-3229 



A 11/86 
B 

B 3/16/87 



*, NO 



312 

o • • 

ERIC 



Concract 

Contagt TOT Response Information 



l"grey card 
2*conference 
3"phone 
4«white card 
5«lette*^ 



A«gen. let* 
Bimanual 
C"tape 
D«phone 
E"8ub info 
(let, + date) 



**phone 
#"coa tract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 



Dr, Ann Britt Waling, Dean 
Professional Studies 
Keene State College 
229 Main Street 
Keene, NH 03431 
(603) 352-1909 

Bill Thompson 
PHC Research 
400 Lafayette Road 
Hampton, NH 03842 



2 (AAHE) 



E 4/18/88 uplink 
A 3/28/88 



2 (ATE) 



A 3/1^88 
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ERIC 



Contract 

Contact TOT Rggponse Information 



l«grey card 
2«coo£erance 
3"phone 
4«nrfiita card 
5"letter 



A*gen. let* 
B«wnual 
C*tape 
D«phon« 
E'*tub info 
(let* + date) 



*«phone 
#»contract 
sent 

*^»contract 
received 



NEW JERSEY 



Dr. Thomas J. Gallia 2 B 4/18/88 uplink 

School of Professional Studies 
Glassboro State College 
Glassboro, NJ 08028 
(609) 863-5241 



Dr* Donald Plerpont, Director 
Professional Laboratory Experiences 
Robinson Building 
Glassboro State College 
Glassboro, NJ 08028 
(609) 863-7301) 



Dr* F* Means 9 Dean 
Jersey City State College 
2039 Kennedy Boulevard 
Jersey City, NJ 07305 
(201) 547-3321 



4 



D 6/16/87 
B 6/16/87 



S HO 



A 11/86 
B 

D 4/7/87 
A 4/87 



Dr. George Stang» Director 1 A 12/86 

Teaching Performance Center B 
Kean College 
Morris Avenue 
Union » NJ 07083 
(201) 527-2042 



Dr. David Plerfy 1 A 11/86 

Director of Field Experiences B 
Rider College 
2083 Lawrence Road 
Lavrencevllle, NJ 08648 
(609) 896-5176 



314 



Contact 



Contract 
TOT Response Information 



l"grey card 

2*conference 

3"phone 



A«gen. let. 
B*aanual 
C*tape 
D"phone 
S*8ub info 
(let. date) 



*«phone 
#«contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



4«vfaite card 
S"letter 



John ?. Parkin 



2 



-Vice President for University Relations 
Performance Learning Systems, Inc. 
466 Old Rook Road, Ste. 25-26 
Emerson, NJ 07630 
(301) 599-9800 — 1-300-526-4630 

Dr. Joan Tuohy Tetens, Dean 4 E 6/3/87 NO 

School of Education E 4/18/88 uplink 

William Paterson College 
300 Pompton Road 
Wayne, NJ 07470 
(201) 595-2138 



Dr. Robert Pines 5,2(ATE) E 5/24/88 

Office of Teacher Education 
Montclalr State College 
Valley Road 

Upper Hontclair, NJ 07043 
(201) 893-4262 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Responte Inforaatlon 



l"grey c«rd 
2«confer9nce 
3«phone 
4*vhite card 
5«letter 



A^'gen. let. 
B^aanual 
C"tap« 
D«phone 
B«»ub info 
(let. 4- date) 



*«phone 
♦■contract 

sent 
••contract 

received 



HEW MEXICO 



Dr. Elaine Jar chow 

Head 9 Dept. of Curriculum & Instruction 
Box 3 CUR 

New Mexico State University 
Las Crucesi ^ 88003 
(505) 646-4820 

(Dr. Frank Smith , Box 3 CED) 



1 A 11/86 
B 

C 12/17/86 
DB 3/25/87 

2 (ATE) A 3/1/88 



S NO 



ERLC 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l"grey card 
2"conference 
3"phone 
4«white card 
5»letter 



A"gen« let. 
B^inanual 
C"tape 
D«phone 
E"8ub info 
(let. + date) 



*"phone 
♦^contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



NEW YORK 



Dr. Barb Blair 
215 Satterlee Hall 
State University College 
Fottsdaa, HY 13676 
(315) 267-2517 



D 5/6/87 
C 5/7/87 
B 5/7/87 



Dr« James F. Collins 

Executive Director » Nat'l Council 

of States on Inservice Education 
364 Huntington Hall 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, NY 13210 
(315) 423-4167 ^ 



Gregory M. Benson, Jr. 

Center for Learning Technologies 

Room 9A47, CEC 

Albany, NY 12230 

(518) 474-5823 



E 4/22/88 



Dr« Lawrence L. Smith, Chair 

State University College at Buffalo 

1300 Elmvood Avenue 

Buffalo, NY 14222 

(716) 878-59X6 



4 



D 5/26/87 
E 5/27/87 



Ed Jadallah 

8727 Drumline Heights Drive 
Baldwinsville, NY 13027 
(315) 635-1349 



3l7 



ERIC 



Contract 

Contact TOT Responie Information 



l"grey card 

2"conference 
3*phone 
4««falte card 
5"letter 



A*gan* let* 
B^aanual 
C^tape 
D«phone 
E*8ub info 
(let. «f date) 



♦•phone 
#«contract 

sent 
••contract 

received 



Dr, James L* Bess 2 CB 3/15/88 

Dept. of Organizational & 

Administrative Studies 
New York University 
309 East Building 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 998-5658 



Dr. Doris Master 3 B 5/5/87 

School of Education 
Hofstra University 
Hempstead, NY 11550 



Dr* Rita Silverman, Chair 3 B 4/18/88 uplink 

Dept. of Teacher Education also FIPSE TeEd project 

Pace University 

Pace Plaza 

New York, NY 10038 



Mlchcel Branner 
New York University 
70 Washington Square S. 
New York, NY 10003 

Professor Joan Egner 
Cornell University 
492 Roberts Hall 
Ithaca, NY 14850 

Gary DeBolt 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, NY 13210 



2 (AACTE) A 2/29/88 

A (AAHE) A 3/28/38 
CB 6/15/88 

2 (ATE) A 3/1/88 
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ERLC 



Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l"grey card 
2**conference 
3"phone 
4»white v"-rd 
5»letter 



A"gen. let. 
Btoanual 
C»tapc 
D"phone 
E^'sub Info 
(let. + date) 



**phone 
#«contract 

sent 
^"contract 

received 



NORTH CAROLINA 



Dr. John Prltchett 

Faculty Development and Instructional 

Services Center 
155 Wltener Hall 
Appalachian State University 
Boone, NO 28608 
(704) 262-6151 



1 A 11/86 

3 C 1/6/87 

Weekly Info pks for 
uplink S 1988 



Dr. William Blanton 
202D Edwin Duncan Hall 
Appalachian State University 
Boone, NC 28608 
(704) 262-6055 



E 4/22/87 #, 5/4/87 

Weekly Info pks for 
uplink S 1988 



Mr. Chris Hartln 1 A 11/86 

University Media Center B 
Hunter Library Bulldlnj? 
Western Carolina University 
Cullowhee, NC 28723 
(704) 227-7341 or 7135 



Dr. D. Michelle Irwin 4 D 5/26/87 

Dept^ of Pedagogical Studies & Supervision E 5/27/87 

University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
School of Education, UNC6 
Greensboro, NC 27412-5001 
(919) 334-5100 Ext 73 



Dr. Albert L. Walker, Dean 1 A 11/86 

North Carolina A&T State University B 
103 Hodgln Hall 
Greensboro, NC 27411 
(919) 334-7757 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l»grey card 
2"conferenca 
3"phone 
4»white card 
S"lettcr 



A«gefli« let« 
B^nsauual 
C»tapfi 
D«phoue 
E"8ub info 
(Itt. + date) 



*=phone 
#«contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



Dr. Ernest McNeill 
A88t« Dean» School of Education 
Payettevllle State University 
'/ayetteville, NC 28301 
(919) 486-1587 



Dr« Walter J* McLendon 
School of Education 
East Carolina University 
Greenville, RC 27834 
(919) 757-6198 



D 4/1/87 
B 4/3/87 



*, NO 



A 11/86 
B 

D 4/0/87 
E 4/9/87 



I 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Responee Information 



l«grcy card 
2*conference 
3«phone 
4«whlte card 
5«letter 



A«gcn. let* 
Bimanual 
C«tape 
D»phone 
E«8ub Info 
(let* + date) 



**phone 
♦"contract 

sent 
^•contract 

received 



NORTH DAKOTA 



Roann Master son 
AV Coordinator 
University of Mary 
7500 University Drive 
Bismarck, ND 58501 
(701) 255-7500 Ext* 447 

Dr. Joe Callahan 
Department of Education 
Dickinson State College 
Box 291 DSC 
Dickinson, NO 58601 
(701) 227-2151 

Dr* Dennis Kost 
Hayville State College 
Kayvllle, ND 58257 
(701) 786-2301 

Dr. Mary Lou Fuller 

Center for Teaching and Learning 

University of North Dakota 

Box 8158, University Station 

Grand Forks, ND 58202 

(701) 777-3140 

Alice T. Clark 

Vice President for Academic Affairs 
The University of North Dakota 
Box 3232, University Station 
Grant Forks, NC 58202 
(701) 777-2167 

Kristi Kraft 
Edison Elementary 
Hlnot, ND 58701 



2 (AAHE) 



2 (ATE) 



A 2/87 
D 3/24/87 
C 4/1/87 
E 4/1/87 



*, NO 
returned tape 



A 11/86 
E 3/18/87 



NO 



D 5/5/87 NO 

CE 5/5/87 returned tape 

E 4/18/88 uplink 



A 3/28/88 



A 3/1/88 
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ERIC 



Contract 

Contact TOT Reaponse Information 



l"gray card 
2*conference 
3*phone 
4"i9hite card 
5"letter 



A-'gen. let. 
Bimanual 
C»tape 
D^phone 
E"8ttb Info 
(let. + date) 



*«phon« 
#*contract 

sent 
•■contract 

received 



OHIO 

Dr. Mary C. Wells 
Otterbeln College 
Westervllle, OH 43081 
(614) 898-1114 
(Dr. Roger Delbel. Ed Dept. 
(614) 898-1263) 

Dr. Ronald A. Walker 
Ashland College 
ICI Bixler Hall 
Ashland, OH 44805 
(419) 289-4142 Ext. 5364 



Dr. Louis G. King 
Antloch College 
Yellow Springs, OH 
(513) 767-7331 



45387 



Dr. Cheryl Dldham 
Coordinator of Field Experiences 
318 Education Building 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, OH 43403 
(419) 372^7390 

Ted Fritz, Director 
Instructional Media Center 
Capital University 
Columbus, OH 43209 
(614) 236-6508 



Dr. Clifford Anderson 
Mt. Vernon Nazarene College 
800 Martlnsburg Road 
Mt. Vernon, OH 43050 
(614) 397-1244 



4 



D 5/6/87 
E* 6/3/87 



5 
4 



E 12/15/87 



D 5/21/87 
E 6/4/87 



C 3/18/87 *, NO 

E 3/18/87 

E 4/18/88 uplink 



D 4/13/87 
A 4/13/87 



B 5/5/87 
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Cont act 

l"grey card 
2«conferenci;^ 
3"phonQ 
4*vhlte card 
5*letter 



Dr. R. LeGrand 

John Carroll University 

Cleveland, OH 44118 

Dr. Carol Beisani 
401 White Hall 
Kent State 
Kent, OH 44242 
(216) 672-2477 

Dr. Sam Bolden 

Director of Field Placements 

HcCracken Hall 

University of Ohio 

Athens, OH 45701-2979 

(614) 593-4420 

(Ann Mayle, 593-4422) 

Dr. Charles G. Novak 
Wittenberg University 
P.O. 720 

Springfield, OH 45501 
(513) 327-6401 

Dr. Roger L. Collins 

Associate Professor of Education 

University of Cincinnati 

Hail Location #2 

Cincinnati, OH 45221 

(513) 475-3617 

Dr. Don Pribble 
203 McGuffy 

Miami University of Ohio 
Oxford, OH 45056 
(513) 529-6926 



2 
1 



TOT Response 

A"gen. let. 
Bimanual 
C««tape 
D«phone 
Z»8ub info 
(let. + date) 



Contract 
Information 

**phone 
♦■contract 

sent 
•■contract 

received 



B 



D 4/3/87 
E 4/6/S7 



NO 



B 



B 



A visited 
D 3/24/87 
C 3/25/87 
E 3/25/87 



^ NO 




ERLC 



Contraciv 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l»grey card 
2"conference 
3"phone 
4«vhlte card 
5" letter 



A"gen. let. 

B'^nual 

C"tape 

D"phone 
E^sub Info 
(let. + date) 



**phone 
♦•contract 

sent 
•■contract 

received 



Dr. Barbara Auer 2 S 3/24/87 visited 4/23/87 

373B Mlllett B 3/24/87 *, NO 

Wright State University 
Dayton, OH 45459 
(513) 873-3231 



Dr. Donna HcNlemey 1 A 11/86 

Administration & Secondary Education B 
School of Education C 3/25/87 

Youngstown State University D 3/17/87 

Youngs town, OH 44555 E 3/25/87 

(216) 742-1929 



Dr. Janet S. Rettlewell, Dean E 4/18/88 uplink 

School of Education 
Miami University 
5C0 Bast High Street 
Oxford, OH 45056 



Dr. Roger V. Bennett, Dean 
College of Education 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, OH 43403 

Dr. Sylvia Huntley 
Bowling Green State University 
314 Education Building 
Bowling Green, OH 43403 

Jim Sayer 

Wright State University 
Dept. of Communication 
Dayton, OH 45435 



E 4/18/88 uplink 



E 4/18/88 uplink 



2 (AAHB) A 3/28/88 



ERIC 



Contracr 

Contact TOT Response Infonaatlon 



l*8"y card 
2*conference 
3«phone 
4*vhite card 
5«letter 



A^'gen* let. 
Bimanual 
C«tape 
D"phone 
E"8ub Info 
(let* + date) 



**phone 
#*contract 
sent 

^contract 
received 



C* E* Hathaway 

Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Wright State University 
Dayton, OH A5435 
(513) 873-3035 



2 (AAHB) 



3/28/88 



Levis Patterson 
Cleveland State University 
East 24th and Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 2 OH 44115 



2 (AACTE) A 2/29/88 



Hp Paul Lloyd, Dean 
School of Education 
Rio Grande College 
Rio Grande, OH 45674 
(614) 245-5353 



CS 2/1/88 



Dr. Victor H. Rentel 

Associate Dean, College of Education 

Ohio State University 

Columbus, OH 43210 

(614) 292-5790 



2 (Holmes) E 5/27/88 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Reaponae Information 



l»grey card 
2"conference 
3»phone 
4"Tihltc card 
5"lcttcr 



A"gen* let. 
B*nuinual 
C«tape 
D"phone 
E"8ub info 
(let. + date) 



**phone 
♦•contract 
aent 

^contract 
received 



OKLAHOMA 



Dr. Joe V. Sims 
East Central University 
Ada, OK 74820-6899 
deferred by Amy Kruse) 

Carolyn Watteau 
905 E. 12th 
Ada, OK 74820 
(405) 332-5356 

George Hans 

East Central University 
Box 77*1 E-.C. Station 
Ada, OK 74820-6899 
(405) 436-0360 



2 (ATE) 



2 
2 



(ATE) 



E 5/12/87 
A 3/1/88 

E 4/18/88 uplink 



A 3/1/88 



Dr. Mark Wedel 
College of Education 
Central State University 
100 N. University Drive 
Edmond, OK 73034 
(405) 341-2980 Ext. 5912 



E 12/15/87 



Dr. Steve Marks 
Oklahoma State University 
101 Gunderson Hall 
Stillwater, OK 74078 . 

Dr. W. AltmiUer 
East Central University 
School of Education & Psychology 
Ada, OK 74820-6899 



E 12/9/87 



NO, 5/26/88 



E 4/18/88 uplink 



Dr. Thomas F. Staley 
Provost/V.P. for Academic Affairs 
University of Tulsa 
600 South College 
Tulsa, OK 74104 



E 4/18/88 uplink 



326 



Contact 

l*gMy card 
2"coQference 
3"phona 
4*vhite card 
S"letter 



TOT Response 

A«gen. let. 
Bimanual 
((■»tape 
D«phonc 
E"»ub Info 
(let. + date) 



Contract 
Information 

*«phone 
♦■contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



OREGON 

Dr. Ruth Morton 
Portland State University 
P.O. Box 1491 
Portland, OR 97207 
(503) 229-A812 
(Dr. Mary Kinnlck 
(503) 229-4750 



Dr. Donna Corlette 
School of Education 
University of Portland 
5000 Willamette Blvd. 
Portland, OR 98203 
(503) 283-7234 



A 11/86 
B 



D 3/26/87 
E 4/1/87 

D 4/21/87 
S 5/8/87 



*, NO 
*, NO 



327 



Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l"8wy card 
2*conference 
3"phone 
4«vfilte card 
S» letter 



A«gen« let# 
B^^nsanual 
C^tape 
0«phone 
E«8ub into 
(let, + date) 



♦•phone 
♦■contract 
sent 

•■contract 
received 



PENNSYLVANIA 



Dr« Robert Cavenagh D 5/6/87 

Dickinson College E 5/8/87 

Box 73 

Carlisle, FA 17013 
(717) 245-1223 

(would also like to observe 7-8th) 



Dr« Doris Malinovski 1 A 11/86 

Director of Ed« Kxp« B 
Maryvood College 
2300 Adams Avenue 
Scranton, FA 18509 
(717) 348-6254 



Dr« Robert E« Millvard 2 visited 1/87 

Development Dimensions International E 4/18/88 uplink 

Development Dimensions Flaza 

1225 Washington Fike, F.O. Box 13379 

Pittsburgh, PA 15243-0379 



Dr« Betty B« Schantz, Chair Cite 2 

35 Ritter Hall 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, FA 19129 
(215) 787-326 



Dr« Earl Siler 
Chair, Education DepartirJnt 
123 Stevens Building 
Clarion University 
Clarion, FA 16214 
(814) 226-2404 
(Dr« Jim McDaniel, Carlson 
Library (814) 226-2303) 



D 3/18/87 
E 3/18/87 
E 4/18/88 uplink 



A 10/86 
B 



ERIC 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l"8rey card 
2«*conference 
3"phone 
4«white card 
5»letter 



Dr. Robert Neuhard 
Coordinator, Office of Clinical 

Experiences 
Pennsylvania State University 
122 Chambers Building 
University Park, PA 16802 
(814) 865-1734 

Dr. Gerald Cierpkowskl 
Professor of Education 
Learning Resources Center 4550 
Lock Haven University 
Lock Haven, PA 17745 
(717) 893-2440 or 2024 

Dr. Anne M. Griffiths, Dean 

College of Education and Human Services 

Professions 
Slippery Rock University 
Slippery Rock, PA 16057-1326 
(412) 794-7367 or 7225 

Dr. Peggy Hockersmith 
Education Department 
308 Horton Hall 
Shippensburg University 
Shippensburg, PA 17257 
(717) 532-1653 

Dr. Richard Bull 

Director of Telecommunications 

Communications Center 

East Stroudsburg University 

East Stroudsburg, PA 18301 



A"gen. let. 
Bimanual 
C^tape 
D^phone 
E"8ub info 
(let. + date) 



**phone 
#*contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



B 

D 4/9/87 
B h/9/87 



*, NO 4/28/S7 



A 12/86 
B 

C 1/7/87 
E 6/22/87 



D 3/17/87 
E 3/18/87 
E 4/18/88 uplink 



D 3/25/87 
C 4/1/87 
E 4/1/87 

E 4/18/88 uplink 



D 5/20/87 
E 5/20/87 
C 5/20/87 
returned tape 



32.9 

ERIC 



Contract 

Contact TOT Reaponge Infortaatlon 



l«grey card 
2«con£erence 
S^phone 
4»«hlte card 
5«»letter 



A*gan* let. 
Bimanual 
C^tape 
D«phone 
E"tub Info 
(let. + date) 



*»phone 
#»contract 

sent 
•■contract 

received 



Dr. Charles tf. Ryan, Dean 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
Indiana, PA 15705 
(412) 357-2100 

(Dr. John Butzov, Assoc. Dean) 



D 3/19/87 
C 3/19/87 
B 3/19/87 
E 4/18/88 uplink 



#, 5/19/87 



Dr. D. W. Farmer 

Vice President & Dean for 

Academic Affairs 
King* 8 College 
Wilkes-Barre, PA 18711 
(717) 826-5895 



2 (AAEB) 



A 3/28/88 



Dr. Dorothy Prayer, Dean 4 CB 2/1/88 

School of Education 

Duquesne University 

107 Canevln Hall 

Pittsburgh, PA 15232 

(412) 434-6093 



Dr. R. R. McCown 3 E 5/5/88 #, NO 

School of Education 
Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh, PA 15282 
(412) 434-5865 



Dr. Paul Shaker, Associate Dean 5 E 5/24/88 # 

College of Educ^tion/Husian Service 

Professions 
Slippery Rock University 
Slippery Rock, PA 16057-1326 
(412) 794-7255 



ERIC 
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Contract 

Contact TOT RespooBe Information 



l"grey card 
2"conference 
3"phone 
4"vhlte card 
S»letter 



A«gen. let. 
B^naanual 
C»tape 
D"phone 
B^sub info 
(let. date) 



*«phone 
♦•contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



Puerto Rico 



Dr. Ismael Ramlrez-Soto 5 CE 7/1/88 

Executive Director 
Council on Higher Education 
Box 23304-UPR Station 
San Juan» PR 00931 
- (809) 758-3350 



ERLC 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Reaponse Information 



i**grcy card 
2«conference 
3«phone 
4"white card 
5"lettcr 



A«gen. let* 

B^nanual 

C«tapa 

D«phone 
E"8ub info 
(let. -f date) 



**phone 
#«contract 

sent 
^•contract 

received 



RHODE ISLAHD 



Dr. Barbara Britt Ingham 

College of Human Science & Services 

University of Rhode Island 

106 Quinn 

Kingston, RI 02881 
(401) 792-2244 



D 4/27/87 
C 4/28/87 
B 4/28/87 



#, 5/6/87 



Dr. William Kelly 
University of Rhode Island 
106 Quinn 

Kingston, RI 02881 
(401) 792-4150 



Contact person sent all 
all info paks for uplink 
S 1988 



Dr. A. Victor Hickey 

Chair, Dept. of Education 

Salve Regina, The Newport College 

Ochre Point Avenue 

Newport, RI 02840-4192 



E 9/24/87 

C 9/24/87 w/invoice 
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ERIC 



Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l"grey card 
2"conf6rence 
3" phone 
4«white card 
5"letter 



A"?gfm. let. 
B»tBiftUual 
C"tape 
D«phone 
E»eub info 
(let* date) 



*"phone 
#»contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



SOUTH DAKO TA 

Dr. Steve Van Bockem 1 A 11/86 

Augustana College 
Sioux Palls, SD 57197 
(605) 336-4628 

Dr. Jr. Bettelyoun 
Black Hills State College 
Spear fish, SD 57783 
(605) 642-6642 
(Dr. Richard Hovey, Chair 
Div. of Ed., 642-6550) 

Ms. Linda Venekamp, Division Head 
Dakota State College 
East Hall 

Madison, SD 57042-1799 
(605) 256-5177 

Dr. Cecil Kipling, Jr. 
Division of Curriculum & Instruction 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, SD 57069 
(605) 677-5011 (W) 624-4601 (H) 

Dr. Robert Emans, Dean 
School of Education 
414 E. Clark 
7/1/88 

University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, SD 57069 

Dr. Donald Potter, Chair 3 E 4/18/88 uplink 

Curriculum and Instruction 
University of South Dakota 
414 B. Clark 
Vortnillion, SD 57069 



2 (ATE) 3/1/88 

E 4/18/88 uplink 



1 A 12/86 

B 

D no 

4 D 5/11/87 
E* 5/27/87 

5 E 8/7/87 
C 8/7/87 (recM blank) 



E + promo tape 
12/11/87 

YES, 
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Contract 

Contact lOT Reaponse Infornatton 



l«grey card 
2"conference 
3"phone 
4«iifalte card 
5"letter 



A"gen. lat. 

Bimanual 

C"tape 

B«phone 
E'Baub Info 
(let. + date) 



*"phone 
#*contract 
aent 

^contract 
received 



Dr. Janes Chenoweth 
Mount Marty College 
Teacher Education 
1105 W. 8th Street 
Yankton, SD 57078 
(605) 668-1583 

Dre Clark E. Gardener 
School of Education 
Northern State College 
Aberdeen, SD 57401 



4 E 6/6/88 



5 AE 5/24/88 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Reaponae Information 



l"grey card 
2"conf6rence 
3"phone 
4«whlte card 
S-letter 



A"gen. let. 
B^nnanual 
C«tape 
D"phcne 
E«8ub info 
(let. + date) 



*«phone 
♦■contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



TENNESSEE 

Mrs* Charlotte Philpott 3 2 4/26/88 

Director, Special Services E 6/88 

Cof£ee County Schools 
300 Hillaboro Hwy—Box 5 
Manchester, TN 37355 
(615) 728-1488 



E. Dale Ooak 

307 CA, College of Education 
University of Tennessee 
316 Claxton Addition 
Knoxville, TN 37996 
(615-) 974-8140 



D 3/31/87 
E 4/1/87 



*, NO 4/30/87 



Dr. Jim Hadden, Chalnnan 
Dept. of El Ed & S(-^ Ed 
University of Tennessee at Martin 
240 Gooch Hall 
Martin, TN 38238-5009 
(901) 587-7202 



2 (AACTE) 



C/E 12/11/87 

info packet, promo tape 

manual + invoice 

A 2/28/88 



Dr. Rudolph P. Miller, Jr. 5 C/E 12/15/87 

Dept. of Curriculum 6e Instruction 
East Tennessee State University 
Box 23,020A 

Johnson City, TN 37614-0002 

George Drew 2 (AA0T2) A 2/29/88 

University of Tennessee at Martin 
Martin, TN 38238 



J. Preston Prather 2 (AACTE) A 2/29/88 

University of Tennessee at Martin 
Martin, TN 38238 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Response Infoirmatton 



l»grey card 
2"eonference 
3"phone 
4»vfalte card 
5"lettcr 



A"gen* let. 
Bimanual 
C»tape 
D»phone 
E"8ub info 
(let, + date) 



*"phone 
#*con tract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



T2XAS 

^ C, Mosley 

P.O. Box 36774 
Houston, TX 77036 

E. K. Dishner 
School of Education 
Southwest Texas State University 
San Marcos, TX 78666 
(512) 245-2150 



Dr. John Beck» Director 

Teacher Education 

Southwest Texas .State University 

San Marcos, TX 78666 

(512) 245-3080 

Mary Nell Boyd 
1900 Downing 
Arlington, TX 77515 
(817/no ll-ning) 

Anson Godfrey 

East Texas State University 
P.O. Box 5518 
Texarkana, TX 75505 

Tom Proctor, Associate Professor 
Baylor University 
School of Education 
Waco, TX 76798 
(817) 755-3111 



B 

D 4/8/87 
E 4/8/87 



A 10/86 
D 5/4/87 
E 5/6/87 



A 12/86 
B 

D 3/23/87 
E 3/24/87 



NO 



S NO 
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Jon Denton 

Professor EDCI 

Texas A & M University 

College of Education 

College Station, TX 77843 

(409) 845-8187 

Dr. Dennis McCabe, Dean 
College of Education 
Lamar University 
Box 10034 

Beaumont, TX 77710 

Dr. Donna Wiseman 
College of Education 
Texas A&M University 
College Station, TX 77843 

Dr. Tim Blair 

Director of Field Experiences 
College of Education 
Texas AfiM University 
College Station, TX 77843 

Dr. Robert Reev2 

Pan American University 

Edinburg, TX 78539 



Contact 

l*grey card 
2"confe7ence 
3"phone 
4*vhlte card 
5" let tar 



TOT Response 

A^gen* let* 
Bimanual 
C«tape 
D"phone 
B"»ub info 
dec* + date) 



Contract 
Information 

*"phbne 
#"contract 

.sent 
^"contract 

received 



2 (ATE) 



^ 3 



2 (ATE) 



D 3/23/87 

S 3/24/87 

A 3/1/88 

E 4/18/88 uplink 



E 4/18/88 uplxnk 



P 89 

possibly 



E 4/18/88 uplink 



A 3/1/88 



R 4/18/88 uplink' 
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ERIC 



Contact 

l«grey card 
2*c:<mferaQee 
3*phone 
4"white card 
5"letter 



TOT Respoate 

A*g<^Q. let. 
Bimanual 
Otapc 
D^phone 
B«tub info 
(let. + date) 



Contract 
Information 

*"phone 
#"contract 
tent 

^contract 
received 



Dr. Henry J, Vlssotxky 
Director of Instructional Media 
Tarleton State University 
Box T-769, Tarleton Station 
StephenvlllQ, TX 76402 
(817) 968-9060 

(Sx% Mary Ann Block, Box T-278) 



A 



E 5/5/87 



Dr« Ken Morse 

Currlculuai and Instruction 
Pan American University 
Edinburg, TX 78539 
(512) 381-3410 



D 4/30/87 
C 5/4/87 
E 5/4/87 



Drr Grace Hopkins, Dean 
College of Education 
Texas A & I University 
Campus Box 195 
Kingsville, TX 78363 
(512) 595-2837 



4 D 5/26/87 

B 61687 



Dr, Steve Tipps 5 CE 5/16/88 

West Professor of Education 
Midwestern State University 
3400 Taft Boulevard 
Wichita Falls, TX 76308 

Sharon 0' Bryan-Garland 2(ATE) A 3/1/88 

Southwest Texas State Unlversi^ty 

School of Education 

San Marcos, TX 78666-4615 

Leslie Hir ling-Austin 2(ATE) A 3/1/88 

Southwest Texas State University 

School of Education 

San Marcos, 78666-4615 



ERIC 
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Contract 

Contact TOT ResponBe Inforaation 



l"grey card 
2»confcreoe 
3"phone 
4»white card 
5"letter 



A"gen. let. 
Bimanual 
C*tape 
D«phone 
B»iub info 
(let. + date) 



*»phone 
#*»contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



UTAH 



Glenn Wilde, Associate Dean 
College of Humanities 

Arts & Social Sciences 
Utah State University 
Logan, UT 84322-0700 
(801) 750-1201 



A-B 2/87 
D 3/18/87 
C 3/19/87 
E 3/19/87 



*, NO 



Dr. Sara Rule 
Developmental Center for 

Handicapped Persons, Outreach 
Utah State University 
Logan, UT 84322-0700 
(801) 750-1991 



B 10/19/87 



Dr. Charles R. Duke, Head 
Dept. of Secondary Education 
Utah State University 
Logan, UT 84322-0700 
(801) 750-2222 



E 9/8/87 



Linda Valcott 
Weber State College 
Ogden, UT 84408-1303 
(801) 626-6861 



A 11/86 
B 

D 4/15/87 



Dr. Judith Mitchell 
El. Ed. Program Director 
Dept. of Teacher Education 
Weber State College 
Ogden, UT 84408-1303 
(801) 626-6270 



E 4/17/87 



*, NO 4/29/87 



Ruth C. Jensen 
Manila Elementary 
Pleasant Grove, UT 



2 (ATE) 



84062 



A 3/1/88 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Response Inforaation 



1-grey card 
2«conference 
3»phone 
4«vfaite card 
S"lettcr 



A"gea. let* 
Bimanual 
C«tape 
Dvphone 
B«8ub Info 
(let. + date) 



**phone 
#«contraet 

sent 
^contract 

received 



Dr. Max J« Berryessa 
Brigham Young University 
Provoi UT 84602 
(801) 378-4670 

Shartnayne Va^dell 
Brigham Young University 
147 Harman Bldg 
Provo, UT 84602 
(801) 378-2199 

Dennis Welk^r, 
101 Fletcher Bldg 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, UT 84602 

R. Carl Harris, PhD 

Assoc. Prof. £1 Ed, Gifted & 

Talented Endorsement Program 
210-V MCKB 

Brigham Young University 
Provo, UT 84602 
(801) 378-4974 
Dr. Dan Anderson 
343 McKay Bldg) 

Dr. Ralph Smith 
Dean of Education 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, UT 8A602 

Dr. Dale Baker (woman) 
Chairperson, Elementary Education 
113 MBH 

University of Utah 

Salt Lake City, UT 84112 

(801) 581-7158 



1 A/B 12/86 

D 3/24/87 
B 3/25/87 

E (4/18/88 uplink) 
1 A 10/86 



1 A 10/86 



2 



3 C/E 1/7/88 #, 1/7/88 

E (4/18/88 uplink) 

E (4/18/88 uplink) 



3 D 4/20/87 NO 

E 4/21/87 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l"8rey card 
2"conference 
3«»phone 
4»whlte card 
5«letter 



A>"gen. let. 
Bimanual 
C»tape 
D«phone 
E"sub Info 
(let. + date) 



**phone 
#*contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



VERMCNT 

Br* James Rath» Dean 5 E 9/8/87 

College of Education 
University of Vermont 
Waterman Building 
Burlington, VT 05405 

(Annette Liggett, Dept. of 3 E 9/22/87 

Professional Education C 9/22/87 w/invcice 

and Curriculum Development) 

Joseph T. Mark 2(AAHE) A 3/28/88 

Academic Dean 
Castleton State College 
tJastleton, VT 05735 
(802) 468-5611 



Contract 

Contact TOT Response Inforaatlon 



l*grey c«rd 
2aconfdreiice 
3"phone 
4>^ite card 
5"lett«r 



A"gen. let. 
B^Bunual 
C"tape 
D^phone 
S'Sttb Info 
(let. + date) 



♦■phone 
♦•contract 

sent 
•■contract 

received 



VIRGINIA 



Katy Badt (grad student) 2 ^, KO 

Room 287, Ruffner Hall 

Curry School of Education 

University of Virginia 

Charlottesville, VA 22903 

(804) 924-7107 



Dr. Daniel Rubin 2 
3708 N. Rosser Street #103 
Alexandria, VA 22311 
(703) no listing 



Sylvia Richardson 
Elementary Principal 
Richmond Public Schools 
2301 E. Grace Street 
Richmond, VA 23223 
(804) 780-5317 



Robert Gilstrap 
Department of Education 
4400 University Drive 
George Mason University 
Fairfax, VA 22030 
(703) 323-2421 



D 4/22/87 
E 4/24/87 



*, NO 



C 4/24/87 returned tape 



Margaret G. Dabney, Dean 2 B 3/30/87 * NO 

School of Education 
Virginia State University 
Petersburg, VA 23803 
(804) 520-6333 

Dr. Richard Schwartz 1 A 4/14/87 *. NO 

Campus Box 431, (804) 520-5311 D 4/14/87 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l»grey card 
2»conference 
3«phon6 
4»vhlte card 
5"letter 



A^gen* let« 
B^nsanual 
C«tape 
D«phone 
E"8ub Info 
(let* + date) 



**phone 
#«con tract 

.sent 
^■contract 

received 



Dr« Beth Nelson 
Radford University 
College of Education 
Radford, VA 24142 
(703) 831-5302 

Dr« Gary Ellerman, Director 
Center for Special Services 
Radford University, Box 5820 
Radford, VA 24142 
(703) 831-5277 



A 10/86 



A 12/86 
B 

E (4/18/88 uplink) 



*, NO 3/25/87 



Or* Virgil Sherwood 
Professor of Education 
Radford University 
Radford, VA 24142 
(703) 831-5468 

Dr« Carle ton Brown 
Dean, College of Education 
Hampton University 
Hampton, VA 23508 
(804) 727-5429 

(formerly at Old Dominion U.) 



Dr. Don Steiner 
Eantem Mennonlte College 
Harrisonburg, VA 22801 
(703) 433-2771 



CDE 5/10/88 



1 

3 



D 4/8/87 
E 4/8/87 

E (4/18/88 uplink) 



A/B 12/86 
A/C 2/15/87 

D 6/11/87 

wants info ou regional 
uplinks when scheduled 



Dr. John V. Dickens, Director 
Beginning Teacher Assistance Program 
James Madison University 
Center for Vocational Education 

Industrial Education 
Harrisonburg, VA 22807 
(703) 568-6993 



E 6/6/88 



Contract 

Contact TOT Rcsponie Information 



l"grey card 

2*con£erenee 

3"phone 



A«gen. let. 

B«wnual 

C*tape 

I>*>phone 
S«cub info 
(let* date) 



#«contract 



♦■phono 



sent 



4*vfaite card 
5«letter 



^contract 



received 



Dr. Lawrence G. Dotolo 



Z (AAHB) 



A 3/28/88 



Virginia Tidewater Consortium 
Old Science Building 
5215 Hasipton Boulevard 
Norfolk, VA 23529-0293 
(804) 440-3183 

Peter R. Goldschiaidt 2 (AAHE) A 3/28/88 

V.P. Zastem Region 

Multi Coop Inc. 

2706 N. Randolph Street 

Arlington, VA 22207 

(703) 527-5710 



ERLC 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l"grey card 
2"conference 
3"phone 
4*white card 
5" letter 



A"gen« let. 

B<n3anual 
C"tape 
B"phone 
E"8ub info 
(let. + date) 



*«phone 
♦•contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



WASHINGTON 



Dr. Robert Salsbury 

Eastern Washington University 

Mail Stop 90 

Cheney, WA 99004 

(509) 359-7023 

Dr. J. V» Clary 
Gonzaga University 
Boone Street 
Spokane , VA 99208 



A 1/87 
B 

DE 4/22,24/87 
E 4/18/88 uplink 
CE .\/20/88 

returned tape 7/1/88 



JiQ Kozlck 

Western Washington University 
Miller Hall 327 
School of Educaf;ion 
Belllngham, WA 98225 
(206) 676-3CCa/3336 



I 

3 



A 11/86 
C 1/22/87 



Larry Harrs, Dean 
Western Washington University 
218 Hiller Hall 
Belllnghaa, WA 98225 
(206) 676-3319 



Dr» Robert -J. Harder 
Associate Dean for Instruction 
College of Education 
Washington State University 
Pullman, WA 99164-2114 
(509) 335-1738 



4 



A 11/86 
B 



D 3/23/87 
E 3/24/87 



#, 5/5/87 



D 5/11/87 
C 5/13/87 
E 5/13/87 
E (4/18/88 uplink) 



3t ^ 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l«grey card 

2*con£erence 

3«phone 



A«gen. let. 
B^oanual 
C«tape 
D«phone 
B"8ub info 
(let. + date) 



*»phone 
#«contract 
sent 



4"vhlte card 
5"letter 



^contract 
received 



Dr. William Goetter 

Director of Undergraduate Studies 

310 Wllllaoson Hall 

Eastern Washington University 

Cheney, WA 99004 

(509) 359-6188 



4 



D 7/10/87 
C 7/10/87 
B 7/10/87 



Dr. Ru88 Hubbard 



2 



CE 4/20/88 



Dr. Judy Leach 

Eastern Washington University 
Dept. of Education, MS 90 
Cheney, WA 99004 
(509) 359-6212 

Dr. Joseph J. Stowltschek 5 E 10/19/87 

Project TROPHY 

202c Miller Hall DQ-12 

University of Washington 

Seattle, WA 98195 

(206) 543-6253 

Dr. Donald Black 2 A 

Director of Education Field 

Experiences 
Central Washington University 
Ellensburg, WA 98926 

Neil Roberts 2 (ATE-Spokane) 

10701 SE Third 
Bellevue, VA 98004 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l"grey card 
2«conf6rence 
3"phone 
4»white card 
5«lettcr 



A*gen. let. 
Bimanual 
C"tape 
D«photie 
E'sub info 
(let. + det^) 



*"phone 
#»contract 

sent 
^contract 
received 



Debi Rief 2 (ATE Spokane) 

Central Washington University 

205 E. 13th 

Ellenehurg» HA 98926 

^^-Crystal Fielding 

—Teresa Howe, 1501 N Alder B23 

Keith Gasper 2 (ATE Spokane) 

Central Washington University 
Kamola Hall, Box 1164 
Ellensburg, WA 98926 

Betty L. Leech 2 (ATE Spokane) 

Seattle Pacific University 
3rd Avenue W & Nickerson 
Seattle, WA 98119 



ERLC 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l*grey card 
2"con£erence 
3"phone 
4«vhite card 
5« letter 



A'^gen. let. 
Bimanual 
C«tape 
D»phone 
E"8ub. Info 
(let. + date) 



**phone 
#«contract 

sent 
•■contract 

received 



WEST VIRGINIA 



Dr. Boots Dllley (woman) 1 A 11/86 *, NO 4/21/87 

Marshall University 
Huntington » WV 25701 
(304) 696-3101 



Dr. Paul Morgan 

Director of Teacher Education 

Concord College, Box 87 

Athens, WV 24712 

(304) 384-3115 



D 4/10/87 
C 4/13/87 
B 4/13/87 



NO 



Dr. Harry J. Hadley, Dean 
Teacher Education 
Fairmont State College 
Locust Avenue 
Fairmont, WV 26554 
(304) 367-4241 



Dr. Jack Helfeldt, Coordinator 
Undergraduate Teacher Education 
604 G Allen Hall 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, WV 26506-6122 
(304) 293-3328 or 4769 



D 5/22/87 # 9/16/87, ® 

B 5/22/87 

B (4/18/88 uplink) 



D 6/19/87 
E 6/19/87 
C 6/19/87 



returned tape 



Mary Alice Kaufman 
Mercer Elementary 
1200 Mercer Street 
Princeton, WV 24740 

Jack Kaufman 

Bluefield State College 

Blucfield, WV 24701 



2 (ATE) A 3/1/88 



2 (ATE) A 3/1/88 
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Contract 

Contact TOT Response Information 



l"grey card 
2»coiiference 
3«phone 
4»whi£e card 
5»letter 



A"gen. let. 
Bimanual 
C"t&pe 
D«phone 
E"8ub info 
(let. + date) 



*«phone 
#»contract 

eent 
^contract 

received 



WISCONSIN 

Charles V. Edwards, Dean 

College of Education 

University of Wlsconsln-Plattevllle 

1 University Plaza 

Platteville, WI 53818-3090 

(608) 342-1131 

Dr. Lee Goodhart 

University of Wisconsin-Lacrosse . 
108 Morris Hall 
Lacrosse, WI 54601 
(608) 785-8736 

Deb Slebenaler 
Vlterbo College 
Media Department 
815 S. 9th 
Lacrosse, WI 54601 

Sister Mildred Tigges 
Director, Teacher Education 
Viterbo College 
Lacross, WI 54601 
(608) 784-0040 
-Jan Kopelman 

Mert Man ley 

University of Wisconsin— Whitewater 
800 West Main 
Whitewater, WI 53190 

Richard W. Stokes 
District Administrator 
School District of Oilman 
P.O. Box 188 
Oilman, WI 54433 




2 D/E 4/23/87 



3 C 3/26/S7 

both uplinks 
DB 3/25/87 
E (4/18/88 uplink) 

3 A 2/86 



*• NO /4/87 



2 (ATE) A 3/1/88 



5 E 5/16/88 inservice use 



34.9 



Contract 

Contact TOi Response Information 



l"grey card 
2«conf6rence 
3"phone 
4*vhite card 
5"letter 



A"gen, leto 
Bimanual 
C^tape 
D^phone 
E*sub info 
(Ut. + date) 



**phone 
#«»contract 

sent 
^contract 

received 



WYOMING 



Dr. Barbara Hakes 2) 3/24/87 

Acting Headi Educational Foundation C 3/24/87 

& Instructional Technology 2 3/24/87 
College of Education, Box 3374 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, WY 82071 
(307) 766-5499 
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5 



APPHNDIX N. TOT STRERIHG COMMITTEE .ASD ADVISOUY COUNCIL 
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TOT Steering Committee 



Dn. Thomas Weible Dr. Richard Warren 

Chair, Elementary Education Director, R.I.S.E. 

N131 Lagomarcino E265 Lagomarcino 

294-7010 294-7009 



Dr. Harold Dilts 
Associate Dean, Education 
E264 Lagomarcino 
294-7002 



Dr. Fred Gilbert 
Assistant Dean, Education 
E265C Lagomarcino 
294-7003 



Dr. Dan Griff en Ms. Nita Love joy 

Executive Director, ISURF Coordinator, ISURF 

315 Beardshear 315 Beardshear 

294-4740 294-0514 



Dr. Mary P. Hoy 

TOT Project Co-Director 

E265 Lagomarcino 

294-7003 



Dr. Donna J. Merkley 
TOT Project Co-Director 
N105 Lagomarcino 
294-0661 
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Agenda 

Teacher on Television Advisory Board 
Friday, February 6, 1987 



I. Opening Remarks—Dean Virgil Lagomarclno 

II. Introduction 

III. Purpose of Advisory Board 

IV. Project Update 

a. Broadcasts 

b. Participating teachers 

c. Dr. Tom Good—Inservice 

d. TAM Coordination 

e. Observation module 

f. Technical enhancements 

V. Project Dissemination 

ac Local, state and national efforts 

b. Uplink 

c. DPTE Award finalist 

VI. Future Opportunities 

Apple Project Grant 
b. Funding focus 

VII. Project Evaluatlon--Input from Advisory Board members 

a. ISU/Publlc School collaboration 

b. Technical aspects 

c* Observation experiences 

d. Student evaluation 

e. Project staff support for broadcast teachers 

f. Public relations 
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Teacher on Television 
Advisory Council 
1987-1988 



Dr. Luther Kiser 
Assistant Superintendent 
Ames Public Schools 
120 S. Kellogg 
Ames, lA 50010 

Dr. Maribeth Henney 
Associate Professor 
N107 Lagomarcino 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 

Dr. Shirley Stow 
Associate Professor 
£005 Lagomarcino 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 

Glenna Bents 
TOT Teacher 
Northwood Elementary 
601 - 28th Street 
Ames:. lA 50010 

Dr. Tom Weible, Chair 

Department of Elementary Education 

N131 Lagomarcino Hall 

Iowa State University 

Ames, lA 50011 

Kiiu Jackson (ISU student) 
3424 Taft Avenue 
Ames, lA 50010 

Dr. Wallace Schloerke 
Educational Student Services 
E105 Lagomarcino 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 

Mrs. Sandra McClure (DSM parent) 

4228 E. Madison 

Des Moines, lA 50317 

Daniel L. Griffen, Jr. 

Executive Director 

ISU Research Foundation 

315 Beardshear 

Iowa State University 

Ames, lA 50011 

Jeff Barr (ISU student) 
2525 Eisenhower 
Ames, lA 50011 



Dr. Donald Brubaker 

Executive Director 

Des Moines Public Schools 

1800 Grand Avenue 

Des Moines, lA 50307 

Dr. Carol Phillips 
Consultant 

Iowa Department of Education 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, lA 50319-0146 

Dc I Rieck 

Assistant Director 
Media Resources, 121 Pearson 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 

Violet Fosselman 
TOT Teacher 

Rice Elementary School 

3001 Beaver 

Des Moines, lA 50310 

Marcie Osmundson 
TOT Teacher 
Milford Middle School 
R.R. 2 

Nevada, lA 50201 

Mrs. Nancy Hagen (Ames parent) 
2836 Torrey Pinec Road 
Ames, lA 50010 

Mrs. Virginia Michel 
TOT Facilitator 
N117 Lagomarcino Hall 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 

Mrs. Sue Fisher (DSM parent) 
3418 E. 39th Street 
Des Moines, lA 50317 

Nita L. Love joy 
Coordinator 

ISU Research Foundation 
315 Beardshear 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 
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Teacher On Television 
Project Advisory Board 

Annual Meeting 
April 12, 1986 



Agenda 



L Introductions 
II. Purpose of Advisory Board 
IIL Project Planning 

A. Project Update 

B. Continuation Application 

IV. Project Implementation 

A. Technical Summary 

B. Broadcast Schedule 

V. Project Dissemination 

A. Local, State and National Efforts 

B. Interest from Other Jnstitutions 

VI. Project Evaluation 

A. ISU/Public School Contacts 

B. Technical 

C. Observation Data 

D. Observation Module 

E. Student Evaluation? 

F. Broadcast Schedule 

G. Other 

VI. Suimiary 



Teacher on Television 
Advisory Council 
1986-1987 



Dr. Luther Kiser 
Assistant Superintendent 
Ames Public Schools 
120 S. Kellogg ^ 
Ames, lA 50010 

Dr. Roger Volker 

Professor 

N31 Lagomarcino 

Iowa State University 

Ames I lA 50011 

Dr. Maribeth Henney 
Associate Professor 
N107 Lagomarcino 
Iowa State University 
Ames I lA 50011 

Dr. Shirley Stow 
Associate Professor 
E005 Lagomarcino 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 

5ev Saxton 
TOT Teacher 
Fellows Elementary 
1400 McKinley Drive 
Ames, lA 50010 

Dr. Tom Weible 

Chair, Department of Elementary Education 
N131 Lagomarcino 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 

Kristy Ulveling 

34C Schilletter Village 

Ames, lA 50010 



Dr. Wallace Schloerke 
Educational Student Services 
Ei05 Li omarcino 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 



Dr. Donald Brubaker 

Executive Director 

Des Moines Public Schools 

1800 Grand Avenue 

Des Moines, lA 50307 

Dr. John Van Ast 
Associate Professor 
N008 Lagomarcino 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 

Dr. Carol Phillips 
Consultant 

Iowa Department of Education 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, lA 50319-0146 

Dr. Harold Dilts 
Associate Dean 
College of Education 
E264 Lagomarcino 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 

John Randolph 
TOT Teacher 

Douglas Elementary School 

3800 E. Douglas 

Des Moines, lA 50317 

Marcie Osmundson 
TOT Teacher 
Milford Middle School 
R.R. 2 

Nevada, lA 50201 

Mrs. Nancy Hagen 

2836 Torrey Pines Road 

Ames, lA 50010 

Mrs. Virginia Michel 
TOT Facilitator 
N117 Lagomarcino Hall 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 
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Ames. Iowa 5001 1 



Tcachc? on Television Program 
College of Education 
Lagomaicino Hall 
Telephone: 515-294-1915 



lorn State UmVerSltlJ of science and Technology^ 



Date: May 4, 1988 

To: Des Moines Elementary Principals 
Promi Teachers On Television Project S 



The College of Education at Iowa State University (ISU) is utilizing 
the technology of live television as an avenue for preservice teachers 
to observe teaching and learning activities in elementary schools- Initial 
clinical experiences for preservice teachers occur via live television, 
thus eliminating the time and cost of students traveling to the local 
classroom as well as eliminating disruptions caused by observers- Teachers 
On Television CTOT) pro- ides observers an opportunity to discuss 
instructional skills and student/teacher interactions in a variety of 
settings- In addition to positive public relations, local schools and 
broadcast teachers receive university library privileges, stipends and 
collaborator rank- 




Participating broadcast teachers provide their lesson plans and saryles 
of children's work for the 9-11 a-m-, 5-day broadcast each semester- 
From ISU, an El Ed faculty member operates the camera mounted on a cart 
in the classroom and provides commentary about the observed instruction 
■1:0 those viewing. Numerous teacher r^reparation institutions across the 
United States interested in this approach subscribe to the uplinked TPT 
broadcast to provide these observation opportunities for their preservice 
students - 



We have been broadcasting from Rice Elementary and .Jouglas Elementary 
schools for the past Ih years- We are expanding the project and £?eek 
your 'nominations of exemplary teachers (K-6 as well as special programs) 
to represent Des Moines schools on Teachers on Television- Your nomination, 
accompanied by a 10-minute videotape of the classroom teacher presenting 
a lesson to children, should be sent to Mr. Pat Moran by May 19th, 1988- 
Finel selection of Des Moines Independent Community School district 
broadcast teachers will be based on technical considerations, . nomination 
materials, and teacher interview by TOT project co-directors- 

Please feel free tv contact us with any questions you have- 

Hary P. Hoy, Ph-D- (515) 294-7003 

Donna J. Merkley, Ph.D- (515) 294-0661 
TOT Project Co-Directors 



MPH/DJMsbjm 
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Teachers On Television Nomination 

Principal School 

Address Phone 



Teacher nominee Grade Level Sp area 

In the space below please summarize the teacher's strengths in the following 
areas: a) management and organization techniques, b) comznunication skills, c) 
effective and innovative teaching strategies, and d) flexibility. 



This nomination has been discussed with the teacher. 



Teacher's Signature Principal's Signature 

Please return this form and a 10-minute videotape of the nominee presenting a 
lesson to children by May 19th to: Mr. Pat Moran 

Des Moines Independent Community 
School District 

1800 Grand Avenue 

Des Moines, lA 50307 
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N108 Lagomardno/ Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa 50011 



Vol 3, No.1, June 1988 



Welcome to the third issue of the FIPSE Tea-, her Education Projects Newsletter* 
The focus of this issue is project disseBination. It is our purpose to serve as 
facilitators in an ongoing dialogue among project directors* Each of our projects has 
dissemination cocponent. As first year project directors you, perhaps, have not 
directed much effort towards this aspect of project management. Those of us in our 
third (o^ final) year of funding have experiences to share which may assist individual 
projects. Collectively, we have a wealth of information and experience which should be 
disseminated. ^ 

As you read the following we urge you to consider joining us in Washington, DC on 
October 19 for an **Early Bird" Teacher Education Cluster meeting devoted to the topic o 
dissemination. Please let us know your interest in an early bird session by returning 
the form on page 15 . A special thank you to Ms. Diana Hayman fo»* her thoughtful 
introductory message. 

And nov;, let us disseminate! 



Diana Hayman, Program Officer for the Fund for the Improvement of Post Secondary 
Education, gives the following insights and definitions to the concept of dissemination 
as related to ^SE projects. 

Dissemination and evaluation remain the most difficult tasks or processes for 
alfliosr every grantee I have worked with in my 11 years at FIPSE. We are not alone in 
this problem as a funding program, however, private foundations express concern as well. 
Why are both tasks so hard to accomplish well? In the case of the former, experience 
tells me that grantees are too focused on managing the day-to-day aspects of their 
project to think about sharing their ideas, failures, and accomplishments with others. 
Some project directors do not really undertand the significance of what they are doing. 
They think, "Well, here is my little project, I cannot believe I actually got funded!" 
They see their efforts in the smallest, most parochial of perspectives. They are 
excited, but a little scared about the whole thing, wondering will it work or not; can 
they do it? So, they never think that others uight really want to know what 
they are doing. And, I suppose, there is some sense of reserve about disseminating 
unfinished or unproven work. 



Mary P. Hoy 



Donna J. Merkley 



DISSEMINATION 



While it is true that all of philanthropy needs to encourage more thorough 
evaluation of projects, just because you do not have results in the early stages of a 
project does not mean that there is nothing to disseminate. That you are doing 
soaething and how you are going about it is an important thing to disseminate. That 
those efforts have made a difference is equally important and worth disseminating as 
well. It may be that people "feel" better as a result of a project but do they know 
more, suffer less, or participate at greater rates? 

Back to dissemination, per se. It is the idea and its processes, itself, that 
needs dissemination. If people know you are working on something, they want to watch. 
They then get ideas theoselves. I do not think there are many educators who just want 
to vegetate. Well, maybe a few, but the enthusiastic and serious efforts of others who 
wished to solve education problems is contageous and even the complacent can be moved to 
do something, even if it is borne of the desire not to look bad. But, back to the 
point. It is also important to dissemiiate your efforts so that you become part of a^ 
larger group of individuals who are working on a similar problem. There is power and 
mutual intellectual stimulation by affiliating with others with similar interests. 
There can also be political power in that affiliation. 

When you prepare materials to disseminate, you have to have a plan, and you must be 
thoughtful about what it is you are doing. This process forces you to focus on the core 
of what you are doing in your project. You discover which parts of your project are 
tranpsortable and which are unique to your institution. Others will not adapt or adopt 
any improvement whole-cloth. They will have' to pic\ and choose from among the parts, 
but you can helf them get at the essential parts, and that is what good dissemination 
does. Good dissemination should not only get the word out, both inside and outside your 
institution, but it should unbundle and package the project's processes for maximum 
adaptation. 

Or.e final word, dissemination (and evaluation) need to be part of the project's 
design from the very beginning. A little bit of the time needs to be set aside each day 
or at least weekly during the management of the project to check to see what you have 
done that day or week to contribute to both. 
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The following section deals with 
dissemination efforts, strategies and 
results for various FIPSE teacher education 
projects* 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Nor t bridge, California 

Diane Philibosian, Project Director 

Pro.iect Descrip tion 

Dr. Diane Philibosian directs a 
FIPSE-funded project that develops and 
iaplenents a teacher preparation module with 
an integrated curriculum module for teachers 
of pre-kindergarten children in child care 
settings* The project is part of a larger 
effor€ to establish a model program of 
employer-supported child care currently 
being developed by California State 
University, Northridge and a consortium of 
13 corporations* 

Disseminatio n Efforts 

Dr* Philibosian reports that the 
project dissemination efforts to date have 
been largely through personal contacts and 
presentations* Personal contacts have been 
made with other universities, community 
agencies, and private child care consul- 
tants. At one university in Mississippi, 
the opportunity to make a full presentation 
was sponsored by their School of Education* 

Plans in process include the following: 
production of videotape and companion 
aanual, publication of an article in a major 
journal, presentation of n one-day institute 
at a conference for a major organization, 
and publication of a brochure detailing 
opportunities for replication* 



The project has also been successful it: 
attracting major media coverage by four 
local networks running special news docuaen-- 
taries on quality in child care and numerous 
articles* 

The most recent success in dissemina- 
tion is an agreement with a school in Osaka, 
Japan for curriculum replication and cross- 
cultural studies. A press conference and 
official announcement of the affiliation is. 
planned for June 1988. 
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IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Ames, Iowa 

Mary Hoy and Donna Herkley, 
Project Co-Directors 



Project Descrip tinn 

Teachers On Television (TOT) at Iowa 
State University is in its third year of 
FIPSE funding* This project utilizes live 
microwave television broadcasts from 
selected rural, urban and aetropolitan 
elementary classrooms to provide a unique 
and highly effective model of direct 
observation of classrooms as a part of the 
preservice teacher preparation. 

Fourteen classrooms (grad^^s 1-8, a 
resource room and a mental disabilities 
classroom) in four diverse Iowa school 
districts are wired to accommodate micro- 
phones and a pedestal-mounted camera. The 
camera, equipp^^jd with capabilities for pan, 
tilt and zoom is controlled from the 
University observation center. Beginning 
preservice teachers at Iowa State receive 
instruction in the purposes and techniques 
of observation by using TOT in a teaching 
strategies course. Three other teacher 
preparation institutions in North Carolina, 
Rhode Island and Washington also received 
the broadcasts Spring 1988* These observa- 
tions are guided by an ISU instructor who 
places classroom activities into the 
perspective of the entire day's schema for 
the observers* 

Dissemination 

During the past three years of FIPSE 
funding, dicceiaination of the TOT project 
has been a major focus with three goals: 1) 
to circulate information concerning the 
incorporation of the TOT observation model 
into a required elementary teacher prepara- 
tion course at ISU; 2) to share research 
data gathered on preservice teachers* 
observation skills as a result of the 
integration of the TOT model into the 
curriculum; and ultimately, 3) to recruit 
subscribers to TOT from teacher preparation 
institutions across the nation* 
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AccoBjplishing these goals resulted in 
various disseaination efforts • Early in the 
project a 3-panel, 2-color brochure with 
text and photos describing the project was 
developed for distribution at meetings, to 
project visitors and for inclusion in 
correspondence witlh other institutions. As 
a class project, ISU senior level College of 
Design students planned the project logo 
brochure design and layout. A postage-paid 
return card for more information facilitated 
ease of institutional response. Telephone 
call follow-up by project co-directors upon 
receipt of the return sailers was a 
ti«e-consuming, yet vainable strategy in 
establishing a contact person at the various 
institutions* 

.The dissemination focus, over the 3 
years, h.^s resulted in 4 journal articles 
and 30 presentations at national, regional 
and state professional meetings. TOT^s 
unique public school/university collabora- 
tion has attracted the attention of the 
popular press, resulting in 25 newspaper and 
newsletter articles as well as 3 state radio 
interviews and 3 state TV features. These 
activities generated contacts with teacher 
preparation institutions desiring additional 
information about Teachers On Television. 



The project has experienced hurdles in 
the attempt to solidify subscription to TOT 
from teacher preparation programs. Contact 
with more than 200 institutions verifies 
interest in the TOT concept, but varying 
structures at different institutions 
required a variety of contacts at each 
institution: 

— administrators who ultimately 

determine budget allocations to 

include subscription fee. 
— faculty who would be responsible for 

^utilization and integration of TOT 

into the institution's teacher 

preparation curriculum. 
— technology staff who are familiar 

with the institution's satellite 

receiving capabilities. 

In addition to establishing the appropriate 
contact person(s) at institutions, the 
timing of the TOT project marketing efforts 
have needed to be staggered in order to 
coincide with the various institutions' 
docision-making timetables. 



During 1987-88, uplink demonstrations 
of TOT broadcasts took place in 4 regions of 
the United States in association with vari- 
ous professional meetings (Washington, DC; 
Spokane, Washington; New Orleans, Louisiana; 
and San Diego, California). Prior to each 
meeting personal invitations to view the TOT 
demonstrations were sent to teacher prepara- 
tion institutions in the conference area, 
indicating that project staff would be 
available to discuss subscription details. 
A 2-panel brochure highlighting WT 
subscription information was prepared for 
distribution at the demonstrations as well 
as to all AACTE member institutions. 

A 9--Binute videotape describing the 
project (Dean of College introductory 
remarks, technical description, facilita- 
tor's role definition, preservice teacher's 
comaents, co-directors^ summary) was produced 
Fall 1987 and sent to potential subscribers 
witlh a personal letter from the Dean of the 
College of Education, ISU. 



KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
Manhattan, Kansas 



SJE^TB Floyd H. Price, Project Directo 



Pro.iect Description 

The Alternative Teacher Preparation 
Program for Rural Citizens Seeking a New 
Career is concluding its first year of FIPSE 
funding. The project objective is to 
provide retraining for persons in rural 
areas who have B.A./B.S. degrees in fields 
other than education who are unemployed or 
underemployed as a result of the current 
eronomic conditions. 
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The program consists of an evaluation 
of the student's undergraduate transcript to 
determine what general educationii courses, 
if any, are necessary. These courses can be 
-xoopleted at an institution near the partic- 
ipant's home. The professional teaching 
sequence is being offered in a nontradi- 
tional program including but not limited to: 

— directed field experiences in local 
schools, 

~filed-based seminars, problems- 
issues related to local school 
situations, 

— video cassettes and individualized 
instructional units, and 

— telenet courses (currently available 
at more than 30 locations in Kansas). 

Individuals c^njpleting the course will 
be eligible to receive a Kansas secondary 
teaching certificate^ in their undergraduate 
»ajor field. 

Pro.iect Materia] 3 

The project has just finished the first 
semester. of the first year. An instrument 
was developed for this phase but results are 
not yet available. Other materials 
developed by the project include computer 
software and individualized materials for 
distance learning. 



Findings and Dis;' ^mination 

A significant finding of this first 
year of the project indicates a minimum of 
four applications are needed for each 
training position. It was found that even 
with '^'ssistance and courses being delivered 
to local areas, many persons still cannot 
afford the cost to participate. 

Dissemination efforts at this time 
include a rural small school conference 
scheduled in October and a state school 
board meetin'i. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
AMHERST 

Amherst, Massachusetts 
Richard J. Clark, Project 
Director 



Pro.iect Description 

MESTEP, the Math English Science 
Technology Education Project, of the 
University of Massachusetts is now entering 
its sixth year under the directorship of Dr. 
Richard Clark. Twenty-five nationally 
recruited candidates in Math, Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, General Science, and 
English began their program on June 5th. Of 
the 25, 10 are minority. This August, the 
project will graduate its lOOth teacher. 

Dissemination of Project 

Dissemination is an ongoing activity of 
MESTEP both directly through visits and 
correspondence and, perhaps more impor- 
tantly, indirectly through recruitment and 
research efforts. 

MESTEP received the 1987 Distinguished 
Achievement Award from AACTE and a 1988 
Exemplary Partnership Award from the 
Massachusetts Department of Education. 
These recognitions were based on proposals 
submitted by the project. Publicity related 
to the awards has led to correspondencee 
with about 10 universities interested in the 
MESTEP model. Newspaper articles detailing 
the program have appeared in over 50 sources 
during the last 5 years. Disseaination 
facilitated by the Mass High Tech Council 
and School Superintendents in Acton and 
Concord have continued to increase the 
company and school participation in MESTEP. 

Each year, MESTEP conducts a 
recruitment mailing to 3,500 department 
chairs and placement offices at 1,100 
colleges and universities around the 
country. Over the last 2 years these 
mailings have led to 2,500 written and 500 
telephone inquiries from prospective 
students. One hundred fifty department 
chairs and other university personnel have 
agreed to disseminate MESTEP information on 
a regular basis. 
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The sajor eaphasis of the MESTEP 
research project over the last two years has 
been to interview 30 of the 100 participants 
in the progran about their experiences as 
beginning teachers. Presentations related 
to this work have been made at AACTE, AERA, 
ASCD, and other regional associations^ AT 
AACTE th:s year, 2,100 people attended a 
panel session that included MESTEP. At 
AERA, 150 people attended a similar session. 
Over 30 people wrote to request MESTEP 
information following the presentation at 
AERA. Five doctoral candidates are 
developing dissertations related to MESTEP 
and teacher education topic areas, 
including: understanding the experience of 
first-year teachers, the professional impact 
on experienced teachers who work in mentor 
roles with new teachers, exploring the need 
for preparation and experienced teachers who 
serve in support capacities, and investigat- 
ing the adaptation of new technology and 
intelligent tutors in a teacher education 
program. 




MIDDLE CITIES EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Dr. Michael Boulus, Project 
Director and Dr. Lynn Benore, 
Project Coordinate* 



Project Description 

The Secondary School Improvement 
Program addresses the important need to 
improve instructional practices and 
organizational change to enhance student 
achievement in urban secondary schools. The 
approach calls for training teams of 
.teachers and administrators in specific 
instructional skills (Year 1) and in 
research on effective schools and organiza- 
tional change (Years z and 3). These are 
areas of educational research that have been 
found to be positively associated with 
student achievement. 

To meet these needs, during Year 1' an 
intensive lO-day training in the essential 
elements of, effective instruction and | 

ERIC 



clinical supervision (Madeline Hunter Model) 
was presented to building teams from 18 
urban districts. An intensive program for 
selected participants was developed to help 
them serve as trainers for other faculty 
members at their schools. On-site coaching 
was also provided. During Years 2 and 3, 
the teams received 10 days of inservice on 
effective schools research and learned how 
to develop long-range school improvement 
plans based upon that research. On-site 
assistance was provided by project 
facilitators. School board ^icsbers and 
central office personnel also attended 
workshops to inform them aor^ fully of the 
research base for this program and to assist 
thew in developing an organization support 
syctem to insure long-term implementation. 

Dissemination Methods 

Dissemination methods include 
development of a comprehensive report on the 
project's design, implementation and evalua- 
tion which is expected to be completed by 
late October. The project director has 
reviewed the project each year since 1985 at 
the fall FIPSE project directors meetings. 
There have been many requests for project 
information from interested higher education 
institutions. 

One of the moat important methoas of 
dissemination is the network that exists 
within the organization of 26 urban dis- 
tricts and state agencies and organizations. 
This project has already been reviewed at 
several meetings and conferences of the 
organization so that member district per- 
sonnel are knowledgeable of the progress and 
areas of needs in the program implementa- 
tion. The State of Michigan Department of 
Education has invited several of the 
project's member districts and several 
schools that are project participants to 
give presentations at statewide conferences 
on school improvement. A member district 
representative is also on the State Advisory 
Committe on School Improvement based upon 
Middle Cities involvement in this project. 
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Project Coordinator, Lynn Benore, is 
currently writing a chapter for a monograph 
to be published by Dr. Lawrence Lezotte, 
Director of the National Center for 
Effective Schools Research and Development. 
This monograph will depict the development 
of the Effective Schools Research in 
selected districts and educational 
organizations across the country. 



SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATION BOARD 
W.C. Brown 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Dr. W.C. Brown states that the Southern 
Regional Education Board*s (SREB) broad 
involvement in educational activities, 
across the Southern region, provides unique . 
opportunities to disseminate information 
about the project. For instance, on an 
annual basis, the SREB conducts a number of 
meetings and workshops that inriude a wide 
spectrum of people-- governors, legislators, 
educators,, and businessmen and women. 
During these forums, discussing SREB*s 
various program is common practice. In 
addition, SREB releases publications that 
highlight developments in edcuation, and 
information pertaining to this project is 
included as appropriate. 

Another avenue of dissemination is the 
nationally known Council for Adult and 
Experiential Learning (GAEL). Dr. Morris 
Keaton of GAEL is a principal consultant to 
the project and has been active in dissen- 
inating information regarding the project. 
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WESTERN MONTANA COLLEGE 
Dillon, Montana 
Lee Spuhler, Project Director 



The Western Montana College Rural 
Teacher Education Improvement Project has 
been in operation for the past year and a 
half. The dissemination of the project 
goals and the progress toward the attainment 
of those goals was stated as Goal IV in the 
original project proposal. Thus, dissemina- 
tion of project activities was well underway 
the first project year and will continue 
throughout the duration of the project and 
on into the future. 

The model for dissemination of project 
activities could be described as a four-way 
communications thrust utilizing the 
following: (1) public news media; (2) 
quarterly report/newsletter, "The Country 
Connection;" (3) professional journals; and 
(4) presentations at national conferences. 
Presently, there have been 24 separate 
articles describing the project appearing in 
18 different Montana newspapers. The 
project quarterly report/newsletter, "The 
Country Connection," has a circulation of 
approximately 1,000 including school 
adninistrators, teachers, state departments 
of education, research laboratories, 
colleges, and ERIC database. Articles 
regarding the project have appeared in the 
Journal of Rural and Small Schools and the 
Northwest Regional Education Laboratory 
Northwest Report . Three faculty members 
have submitted proposals for the presenta- 
tion of position papers during the National 
Rural Education Association's 80th Annual 
Conference to be held in Bismarck, North 
Dakota in September 1988. The topics of the 
three papers are reports on programs that 
are associated with or are a product of the 
project. 
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We would like to welcoae tiie following 
new projects to the FIPSE Teacher Education 
Projects Newsletter and look forward to 
hearing more about their projects as they 
progress through the funding time period. 
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AMERICAN INDIAN SCIENCE .\ND 
ENGINEERING SOCIETY 
Boulder, Colorado 
Norbert S. Hill, Jr., Project 
Jl Director and Jim Kettering, 
Project Coordinator 



Pro.iect Description 

Teaching Science-Based Alcohol 
Curriculum for American Indians (T-SACAI) is 
in its first year of a three-year FIPSE 
grant. Directed by Dr. Hill and coordinated 
by Dr. Kettering, this project is designed 
to develop and implement an innovative 
teacher training program for teachers work- 
ing with American Indian youth. The single 
most pervasive drug problem amon^ Native 
Americans is alcohol abuse. Teachers need 
to be given information about the comprehen- 
sive nature of alcohol abuse among their 
Indian students, new findings about genetic 
bases for alcohol abuse, as well as the 
unique characteristics of American Indian 
culture which may be used in effecting 
sitccessful interveniton and prevention 
programs. This project will select 30 
teachers each year to be trained in cul- 
turally relevant science-based techniques, 
materials and instructional procedures which 
Hill enhance their ability tc deal with the 
manifestations of results of alcohol abuse 
among Indian Youth. Instructional materials 
will be published and distributed to Indian 
schools. 

Significa nt Pindingg 

Project personnel point out that the 
technical nature of alcohol research has 
uncovered inconsistencies within some of the 
most current alcohol education information, 
materials and programs that are avialable to 
us. Consultation with alcohol researchers 
at the University of Colorado has helped to 
deal with these inconsistencies, and- the 
formation of a science advisory committee 
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should continue to help guide the project in 
the accurate translation of the work of 
science in relation to alcohol. There is a 
considerable body of research regarding 
alcohol abuse and alcoholism that has 
neither found its way into the curriculum 
nor has it been made available to the 
general public. The implications extend far 
beyond just the Indian communities and 
should be used to address the general denial 
of the extent of the alcohol rpoblem that 
pervades all facets of our culture. 

Products/Materials 

The project is in the process of 
developing a total of five preservice- 
inservice courses for teachers. Three of 
those courses — An Introduction to Science- 
Based Alcohol Curriculum for American 
Indians, Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, and 
Substance Abuse and Treatment— will be 
completed and taught during the serond year 
of the project. The final two coursrn— 
Teaching Children about Alcohol and Alcohol 
Abuse Prevention and Science-Based Alcohol 
Curriculum for American Indians — will be 
developed and taught during the third year 
of the project. 

Dissemination Methods 



Dissemination methods for T-SACAI will 
include American Indian Science and Engi- 
neering Society (AISES) summer workshops for 
teachers, fall AISES national conferences, 
the AISES quarterly publication, Wi nds of 
Change magazine and, possibly, through 
preservice and inservice teacher training at 
the University of Colorado avid community 
colleges at project sites. In addition. Dr. 
Hill and Dr. KeCtering now see a need for 
disseminating much of this information to 
other minority groups and to our major 
culture as well. 

Institutional Plans 



The project will be institutionalized 
through AISES teacher training programs, 
project site districts and schools, and 
possibly the University of Colorado and 
conaunity colleges at project sites. 
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Results Expected 

Direct results of the project will be 
the development of courses for teachei-s that 
focus on science-based alcohol education for 
preservice and inservice teachers and the 
dissemination of this information to 
teachers who work with American Indian 
populations. In addition, th^ "iject will 
support the development of scier ased 
alcohol curriculum for American I; uans and 
dissemination of alcohol education informa- 
tion into the site communities. It i^ 
expected that the proejct will have a 
significant impact on those communities* 
alcohol-related problems. 




BAYLOR COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 
William A. Thomson and 
Leslie M. Miller, Directors 
Houston, Texas 



Project Background 

The Houston Elementary Science Alliance 
is in its first year of providing elementary 
teachers with the content and skills neces- 
sary to teach "hands-on, process-oriented" 
science in their classrooms. Teams of two 
teachers per school (15 schools each year) 
are engaged in a series of Saturday work- 
shops and a six-week summer institute taught 
by Baylor College of Medicine faculty and a 
team of five secondary science teachers who 
are graduates of a previously-funded FIPSE 
project. Drs. William Thomson and Leslie 
Miller will be directing the progress of 
this three-year FIPSE- funded program. 

Significant Findings 

Because the project is only in its 
eighth month and the major component — the 
summer institute—has yet to begin, the ^ost 
impressive fact is the overwhelming enthus- 
iasm and interest demonstrated by the 
elementary teachers. The number of applica- 
tions received for the project was twice the 
number which could be accepted for the first 
year. 
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Evaluation/Materials Developed 

To evaluate the project's impacts, 
several measures are planned: (1) analy.<3i8 
of teachers' lesson p.lans pre- and post- 
participation; (2) survey instruments 
designed to measure teachers process- 
orientation to science; (3) the number of 
inservice presentations given by partici- 
pants to their colleagues after 
participation. 

Also,, as 8 means of tracking the 
progress of summer institute, teachers uiil 
be asked to keep a daily journal. At the 
end of each week, project staff will review 
the journals and provide feedback, where 
appropriate. The focus of the journals will 
be three questions: (1) What did I learn 
today? (2) How can I use it in s\y 
classroom? (3) What would I iik? ^o know 
more about? 

While not a stated objective for the 
project, two instructional resource units 
will be developed by each of the 30 
elementary school -teachers during the 
six-week institute. These resources will, 
in turn, be sharod with other teachers in 
the Houston area. 

Plans to be Addressed 

The primary objectiive of the Houston 
Elementary Science Alliance is to offer 
advanced learning opportunities to 90 
elementary teachers from the Houi^ton aroa 
over three years. This pool of teachers 
will participate in our efforts lo identify 
whether (1) teachers* knowledge o? scionce 
content and process has been increased, 

(2) new teaching skills have been developed, 

(3) student interest has been foste/od, and 

(4) teacherjj are willing to become advocates 
in their own school for process-oriented 
science. 
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NATIONAL EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPS, 
I New York, New York 
'Andrew Popp and Ann Spindel, 

Project Directors 



A Non-Traditional Project for 
Recruiting Math and Science Retired 
Professionals to Teach in Public Schools is 
directed by Dr. Andrew Popp and Dr. Ann 
Spindel* In the first year of FIPSE- 
funding, the project^s objective is to 
develop a collaborative effort and a 
mechanism by which highly coapetitive 
retired men a:id women can be systematically 
identified; recruited; trained in a realis- 
tic environment; certified and placed as 
fi&theaatics and science teachers in our 
public schools. Cooperation and support has 
been assured and provided by professional 
and military organizations working with 
retirees, New York Citv Board of Education 
and greater Hartford area superintendents, 
UFT, and the NYC Teacher Centers Consortium. 

Proposed Evaluation Methods/Materials 

Surveys, interviews and documentation 
procedures have just been started. An 
evaluator has been recruited to conduct the 
interviews and the first report is being 
prepared. Careful records have been main- 
tained regarding the recruitment procedures < 

Project brochures, recruitment articles 
and orientation materials are planned for 
use during the project's duration. At this 
time, so early in the project, no materials 
have been prepared for dissemination 
purposes. 

Future Plans 



Plans to be addressed as the project 
progrfe ^ses include: ex^aluation procedures, 
disseait.ation strategics, materials develop- 
sent, additional recruitment strategies, and 
collaborative arrangements* 

The National Executive Service Corps 
has the potential to institutionalize the 
prograa. 



SAN DIEGO STATE UNIVERSITY 

San Diego, California 

Norm Dessel and George Hehaffy 



proj ect Description 

The Navy Math/Science Fast Track 
Project is finishing its first year of FIPSE 
funding under the direction of Dr. George 
Hehaffy and Professor Norm Dessel. This 
project seeks to identify and train Navy 
retirees as mathematics and science 
teachers. The project involves a compre- 
hensive identification process, a one- 
semester intensive field-based preparation 
program, and a subsequent semester of paid 
internship in a high school setting. This 
first planning year has focused on program 
development and recruitment. Activities for 
this first year included creating an intern- 
ship plan; developing a school-based site 
for the training of these prospective 
mathematics and science teachers; publiciz- 
ing this new credential program to prospec- 
tive candidates; reviewing files of 
applicants; and identifying prerequisite 
courses for applicants. During this time an 
advisory group was also created to review 
the work of this project; internship program 
approval was applied for through the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Credentialling, and a staff 
and organizational structure was established 
to accoBplish the work of the project. 

Significant Finrlinft<^ 

The Fast Track Project is creati a 
collaborative, field-based teacher prepara- 
tion program that involves subject matter 
specialists, teacher educators, and profer- 
sional practitioners, a model that may help 
shape future teacher pk^eparation programs. 
This project seeks to develop a new pool of 
potential applicants, military retirees, and 
by extension, mid-career adults. The Fast 
Track Project is establishing an internship 
model as an alter*^ ^te route for teacher 
certification. Uniike some other alterna- 
tive approaches, this program will respond 
to the needs of non traditional candidates 
for an accelerated program, as well as 
provide tea^^hers for critical shortage 
areas, witiout sacrificing the quality of 
preparation experience. 
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Evaluation Methods/Results 



Evaluation plans call for comparisons 
between this group of Fast Track candidates 
and students in the traditional year-long 
program, using a variety of quantitative and 
qualitative measures. As this first- plan- 
ning year ends, we are collecting data on 
the first group of candidates who will begin 
in the Spring 1989 semester. 

Materials Developed 

As of this time, the project has 
already developed a packet of materials that 
is sent out to potential applicants. We are 
now working on a brochure to be sent to 
military bases and retirement information 
centers. A comprehensive description of the 
professional preparation program will be 
developed next year as part of the first 
cycle of instruction. 

Dissemination 

Drs. Mehaffy and Desscl have written a 
proposal for a session at the 1989 meeting 
of the Association of Teacher Educators 
(ATE) and are currently preparing a proposal 
for the American Association of Colleges of 
Teacher Education (AACTE). Also in the 
planning are meetings with all 19 California 
State University (CSU) deans of education to 
describe this project. A series of articles 
irt also planned which will describe the 
project's development and research results. 

Inst i tutional i zation 

The Navy Math/Science Fast Track 
Project is being developed as a permanent 
alternative track for teachei* preparation at 
San Diego State University. San Diego 
Unified School District has already asked 
the project to consider expanding to Include 
bilingual teachers. 

Future Plans 

Fall 1988 will show the completion of 
the admission process for the first group of 
candidates. These candidates will begin 
their semester of intei sive coursework in 
the Spring 1989 semester, followed by a paid 
internship in Fall 1989. As this first 
group is prepared, the project directors 
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will already be looking forward to 
developing a pool of potential candidates 
for the ^econd cycle. An additional focus 
of this time will be dissemination efforts 
and research results. 



^ran^^^UBM SAN DIEGO STATE UNIVERSITY 
SSI^USS^ ^^^^ California 

Ann I. Morey and Mary G. Cooper 

The Development of Pedagogical Content 
Knowledge Through Collaborative Partnerships 
is under the direction of Dr. Ann Morey and 
Dr. Mary Cooper. At this time the project ' 
is just concluding the first year of a 
three-year FIPSE funded grant. 

Project Description 

The purpose of this project is to 
revise the ter.cher education program to 
better promote clear articulation and. 
integration among content, pedagogy and 
professional practice. In California, where 
the baccalaureate degree is earned prior to 
admission to teacher preparation, content 
and pedagogy have become increasingly 
separated and isolated from each other. 
Through this project the directors intend to 
reestablish bridges of communication between 
the respective faculties and to jointly 
generate a more cohesive teacher preparation 
program. 

The program is using Shulman's (1985, 
1987) pedagogical content knowledge paradigm 
as the conceptual base for this revision 
effort. It has proven an engaging and 
powerful heuristic for advancing the 
dialogue among the partners in this project 
and substantive work of curriculum n ision. 

During this first year of the project 
triad teams were structureH in three dis- 
ciplines: biology, history and mathematics. 
Each of these teams consisted of representa- 
tives froiii the academic department, teacher 
education and public school practitioners. 
The teams have met together throughout the 
year, using Shulman's conceptions as the 
basis for exploring curriculua revisions. 
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Since February, the teams have also aet 
separately to develop experimental courses 
designed to bridge content and pedagogy. 
These courses will focus on developing 
critical understandings of the discipline 
(i.e., structures^ perspectives, assump- 
tions, roajor concepts, theories, and 
questions). Simultaneously, these courses 
will examine pedagogical issues related to 
that discipline. Students in these courses 
critically exaraine the effect of pedagogical 
purposes, attitudes and approaches on 
content and on how content is conrounicated 
in instruction and within instructional 
Daterials. They will also consider how 
content does or should influence pec ^gogy. 
Course experiences are being design^w to 
develop students* critical understanding of 
content as well as their analytical and 
reflective capabilities when considering 
content pedagogically. 

Future Plans 

The courses being developed this year 
will be piloted as team-taught experimental 
sections of existing content courses during 
Fall 1988. Student enrollment in eaach of 
the pilots will be held to 15. Subsequent 
courses in those students* teacher prepara- 
tion program will be revised to build on and 
expand the conceptual framework developed in 
these content" pedagogoy bridge courses. 

By the end of the project cycle (3 
years), project personnel anticipate 
completely redesigned teacher preparation 
programs in biology, history, and mathe- 
matics, a ^^aining model for classroom 
teachers with whom the student teachers froa 
these programs will be obtaining their 
clinical experience, as well as dissemina- 
tion for replication in other content 
disciplines and at other institutions 
offering teacher preparation programs. 
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WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE 
Westminster, Maryland 
Charlotte Baker-Shenk and Hugh 
Prickett, Co-Directors 

Drs. Ewuker-Shenk and Prickett are 
co-directors of the FIPSE-funded, three-year 
project, "Developing and Evaluating 
Graduate- Level Curricula for Teachers of 
A:?erican Sign Language and ASL/English 
Interpretation." 

Project Description 

Most of the nation's 2^600 Sign 
Language (SL) or SL- interpreting teachers 
who instruct at the college level have not 
received any academic training directly 
relevant to their work as teachers, resjLt- 
ing in a great variability in their perfor.'s- 
ance and the subsequent learning of thoir 
students. Western Maryland College has 
agreed to establish the first graduate 
programs for these two populations of 
teachers. This FIPSE-funded proj^rt. will 
develop and evaluate ground-breaking 
curricula for these programs, with pilot 
testing and revision work over a period of 
three years. The complete curricula rfill 
enable a quality education for these two 
populations, set a standard by defining what 
skills and knowledge teachers should have, 
provide a graduate program fully accessible 
to an underserved population—deaf people, 
and lead to improvement in the quality of 
communication services available to the diraf 
community. 

Evaluation Methods 

Evaluation of the two curricula will 
take several forms: yearly evaluation (in 
the form of questionnaires and open class 
discussion) of each course curriculum by 
students and teachers in tht^ programs; feed- 
back from retv/rning students (the programs 
are summers-only) about the usefulness of 
their previous; coursework; critical feedback 
on each course curriculum by all of the P 
curriculum writers; pre-conference working 
sessions with 15 practicing teachers in each 
of the two fields to review and critique 
their respective curriculum; and feedback 
from experts in the fields of spoken 
language teaching and interpretation. 
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Although not part of thio project, 
anticipated future evaluations will concern 
the resultant perforoance of students whose 
teachers went through these programs. Also 
to fae studied will be how have these pro- 
grass changed national expectations about 
the kinds of skills and knowledge teachers 
should have, leading to changes in the 
hirif: • and promotion practices at U.S. 
colleges and universities. 

Materials To Be Developed 

Curricula for the two full Masters 
level programs will be developed. Also to 
be developed are some new materials (video- 
tape, audiotape, written) to supplement the 
curricula. as needed (Year 2). 

Dissemination Methods 

Copies of the two curricula will be 
printed for public distribution (at cost). 
Availability will be advertised in rela-,cd 
field publications as well as copies placed 
in institutions like the Gallaudet Univer- 
sity Clearinghouse on deafness and the 
Centei- for Applied Linguistics. During 
Years 2 and 3 of the project, the co-- 
directors will be presenting the curricula 
at within-field (ASL teaching and ASL- 
English interpreting) conferences as well as 
conferences on spoken language teaching 
(like the American Conference on Teachers of 
Foreign Languages and the Translators and 
Interpreters Educational Society). They 
will also prepare papers for puMication in 
two within-field journals. Sign Language 
Studies and Journal of Interpretation . 

Institutionalization 

Western Maryland College has already 
agreed to house these programs as lon^^ as 
there are sufficient stv ;ent3. The prograias 
have been approved by the Maryland Board of 
Education and the College already is paying 
teacher salaries and program coordination. 



REMINDER 

Plan now to attend the "Early Bird" 
Teacher Education Cluster meeting 
devoted to dissemination on October 19 
in Washington, D.C. 

'k'k'k'k'k-k-k'k'k'k'^eicicicic'k'k'k'kie 
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FOR MORE IN-D^PTH INFORMATION ON INDIVIDUAL 
PROJECTS SUMMARIZED IN THIS NEWSLETTER, 
please write to the project directors 
at the address listed alphabetically 
below. 



AMERICAN INDIAN SCIENCE AND -ENGINEERING 
SOCIETY 

Norbert S. Hill, Jr., Director 
American Indian Science and 

Ei5ineering Society 
1085 14th Street, Suite 1506 
Boulder, CO 80302 



BAYLOR COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 

William A. Thomson 

Assistant Director of Research 

Center for Allied Health Professions 

Baylor College of Medicine 

One Baylor Plaza, Rm 134-A 

Houston, TX 77030 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNI VERS ITY—NORTHRIDGE 

Dr. Diane Philibosian 

Dept. of Recreation & Leisure Studies 

California State University— Northridge 

1811 Nordhoff Street 

Northridge, CA 91330 



IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Mary P. Hoy 
Dr. DoT.aa J. Merkley 
Teachers On Television 
Iowa State University 
N108 Lagomarcino Hall 
Ames, lA 50011 



KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 

Floyd Price, Professor 

Dept. of Curriculum & Instruction 

College of Education 

Kansas Stat-e University 

Eluemont Hall 

Manhattan, KS 66506 
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LaGUARDIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Jane Schulman, Director 
Adult Career Counseling & 

Resource Center 
31-10 Thomson Avenue 
Long Island City, NY 11101 



MIDDLE CITIES EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
(MI) 

Dr. Michael Boulus 

Dr. Lynn Benore 

Michigan State University 

517 Erickson Hall 

East Lansing, MI 48824 



NATIONAL EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPS. 

Andrew Popp, Vice President 
Ann Spindel 

National Executive Service Corps. 
622 Third Avenue, 32nd Floor 
New York, NY 10017 



SAN DIEGO STATE UNIVERSITY 

Norm Dressel, Professor of Natural Science 
George Mehaffy, Director 
School of Teacher Education 
San Diego Stato University 
San Diego, CA 92182 



SAN DIEGO STATE UNIVERSITY 

Ann I. Morey, Dean 

Mary G. Cooper 

College of Education 

S.^n Diego State University 

San Diego, CA 92182 



SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATION BOARD (GA) 

Dr . W. C . Brown , Director 
Institute for Higher Educational 

Opportunity 
Southern Regional Education Board 
1340 Spring Street, NW 
Atlanta, GA 30309 
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UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS WESTERM MONTANA COLLEGE WESTERN MRYLAND COLLEGE 



Dr^ Richaro Clark 
University cf Massachusetts 
230 iFutcolo Hall 
Amherst, MA 01003 



Dr. Lee Spuhler 
Western Montana College 
710 South Atlantic 
Dillon, MT 59725 



Charlotte Baker-Shenk 
Hugh Prickett 
Cetzter on Deafness 
Western Maryland College 
Westminster, MD 21157 



Thank you for contributing to this newsletter. Please use the following form to 
share your reactions and ideas with us so that we might better meet your needs. For 
those of you who are new to the FIPSE Teacher Education Projects Newsletter and wish 
to receive a copy of last year's newsier.ter, please indicate on the form below (listing 
your return address). 



We look forward to meeting you at the full meeting in October, 
assistance. 



Thank you for you: 



Sin -ely. 



Mary P. Hoy, Ph.D. ^ 
Assistant Dean 
College of Education 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 





Donna J, Merkiey, Ph.D. 
Assistant Profess : 
College of Education 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 



Return to: Teacher on Television Project 

ATTN: FIPSE Teacher Education Project Newsletter 
Iowa State University 
N10& Lagomarc \no Hall 
Ames, lA 50011 



1. Next topic: 



2. Format suggestions: 



3. How often should we circulate? Quarterly Biannually 

Annually 

4. I can contribute the following: 

information Optional ; 

article Name 



services Address 



Thank you for your support. 3*^5 
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NATIONAL AGENDAS IN TEACHER 
PREPARATION 

This issue of the FIPSE Teacher Education Projects' Newsletter focuses on the 
relationship of individual FIPSE projects to the goals of two of the major forces impacting 
teachers and teacher education; The Carnegie Report, A Nation Prepared; Teachers for 
the 21st Century and the Holmes Group's Tomorrow' s Teachers . "Colleges and universities 
across this nation are individually and collectively examini.g their teacher preparation 
programs and th3 professionalism of teaching. The following are abbreviated statements 
regarding the significant points of these two reports. 

The Carnegie Report 

The Carnegie Report focuses on quality and equity issues in education for the 21st 
century. Three proposals to increase quality are: 

1) Raise standards for entering teachers, 

2) Retain quality teachers, and 

3) Use higher quality teachers more effectively. 

Implementation of these goals would include the creation of a National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards, restructuring the teaching force creating new categories, 
a Master of Teaching degree confirmed upon completion of a professional curriculum based 
upon pedagogy, internships and residencies preceded by a subject matter liberal arts BA/BS. 
Other suggested components include assessment of teachers, a "clinical" school setting, 
case method of instruction and continuing education for staff developments. 



The Holmes Group 



In the Fall of 1983, the Johnson Foundation sponsored a meeting of 17 deans of 
education. Later, the Foundation hosted a conference at the Wingspread Conference Center 
attended by 23 deans and chief academic officers from research institutions. Initial 
funding came from the Carnegie, Ford, Johnson, and New York Times Foundations and the 
U.S. Department of Education. 

Articles of Incorporation were signed in Fall, 1985 and combined national-regional 
organizational structure was put in place. The United States was divided into five regions 
with at least one leading public university per state and cne institution for each 25,000 
teachers in a region included. An invitation for Charter membership was extended in Spring, 
1986 to the chief academic officer and dean of education at these top lOZ of American 
ins txtut ions engaged in preparing teachers. 

The central goals of the Holmes Group are: 

To make the education of teachers intellectually more solid. Teachers must have 
a greater command of academic subjects, and of the skill*o to teach the subject 
areas. Teachers also need to become more thoughtful students of teaching, and 
its improvement. 
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2. To recogiiize differences in teachers* knowledge, skill, and commitment, as well 
as in '•heir education, certification, and job descriptions. If teachers are 
to become more effective professionals, there must be a distinction among novices, 
competent members of the profession, ana high-level professional leaders. 

3. To create standards ^f entry to the profession— -examinations and educational 
requirements--that are professionally relevant and intellectually defensible. 
America cannot afford teachers who fail a 12th grade competency test. Neither 
can the nat ion afford to let people Into teaching just becstuse they have passed 
such simple, and often simpleminded, exam^. 

4. To connect our own institutions to schopls. If university faculties are to become 
more effective educators of teachers, they must make better use of expert teachers 
in the education of other teach^'-s, and in research on teaching. In addition, 
schools must become places whe*-e both teachers and university faculty can 
systematically inquire into practice and improve it. 

5. To make schools better places for teachers to work and to learr. This will require 
less bureaucracy, more professional autonomy, and more .leadership options for 
teachers. Schools where teachers can learn from other professionals will ba 
schools where good teachers will want to work. They also will be schools in 
which students will learn more,i 

Dr. Charles H. Karclis, Director of FIPSK, is iX20st interested in these responses 
from each project director. As the Fund considers its role in the exploration of 
alternative teacher preparation programs the .experience and insight contributed by these 
current projects will provide a foundation for future discussions. To that end, we invite 
eezb of you to attend the Teacher Education Cluster Meeting to explore with Dr. Kareiis 
the im^^nct the spate of national reports is having upon teacher preparatioa and educational 
projects. 



Last year a number of us met in October sit Princeton University to explore the 
relationship of the FIPSE teacher education projects to the national education sgenda. 
This year we are pleased to host a similar meeting of FIPSE teacher education project 
directors on October 26-27, 1987 in Ames, Iowa. We have funds to provide for room and 
board for the first 20 projects who respond to this announcement. 

The purposes of the meeting are: 

1. To allow FIPSE teacner education project directors the opportunity to interact 
with one another with the purpose of networking. 

2. To explore initiatives that FIPSE might take to enhance teacher education.. 

3. To explore the relationship of individual projects to the objectives of the Holmes 
Group and the Cavnegie Forum. 

Ames is located 35 miles north of Des Moines. The major air carriers into Des Moines 
are United, TWA, Northwest, American and Continental. A shuttle bus between the Des Moines 
airport and Ames runs t\jice a day. Rental cars are also available. 

Please contact Barb Marvick at (515) 294-1915 to reserve your room and confirm your 
attendance or to answer any questions you may have concerning the meeting. We look forward 
to meeting you and learning more abou*- the individual, projects. 



TEACHER EDUCATION CLUSTER MEETING 
OCTOBER 26-27.- 1987 
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FIPSE PROJECTS ADDRESS 
HOLMES/CARNEGIE GOALS 

The following sunnnaries were submitted 
in response to the request ^ for the 
individual FIPSE- funded teacher education 
projects to describe their program's 
relationship to the Holmet Group/Carnegie 
Report. (Plea^f* note that full projact 
summaries are presented in a section 
following project responses to the 
Newsletter topic.) 



Teachers On Televibxon 



□ 

• • • 



Combines Goals of 
Holmes/Carnegie Agenda 
(Drs. Mary P. Hoy and 
Donna J. Merkley, 
Iowa State University) 




At Iowa State University a develop- 
mental Professional Growth Components 
Model encompasses the experiences that 
are necessary and important in teacher 
preparation. The movement from a core 
of basic academic and education related 
coursework , to professional development 
experiences has been carefully designed 
to integrate a variety of state-of- 
the-art tect ological approaches. 

The FIPSE- funded Teachers On 
Television (TOT) program, develops 
observation skills early in the teacher 
education students' schooling that 
focuses on classroom setting, instruc- 
tional resources > motivation techniques, 
student involvement, management tech- 
niques, lesson design and implementation, 
questioning techniques , communication, 
and exceptionalities in the classroom. 

The TOT live microwave telecasts 
from 13 classrooms (each classroom 
is broadcast all day for five consecutive 
days) in various settings grades 1-8 
and s pec ia 1 educa t ion c las s rooms from 
small (300 students, K-12) and large 
(30,000 students, K-12) school districts. 
These broadcasts serve as a practicum 
or lab to apply observation of teacher 
behaviors in a real life setting. 



This project appears to address 
several of the goals of the Holmes 
Group (as previously listed). Holmes 
Goal 1 addresses the need to become 
more thoughtful students of teaching. 
The opportunity to observe multiple 
teachers, lessons and students provide 
preservice teachers the experiences 
to consider the improvement of their 
teaching. 

Holmes Goal 2 allows teachers in 
the field to become leaders in the 
profession. Teachers On Television, 
by design, connc'cts our public schools 
with the insciTuution (Holmes Goal 4). 
The Teachers On Television enjoy faculty 
status as colLabovators in the College 
of Education. Th<iy interact via semins'-s 
with undergraduate students. Additional 
communication, instructions) and research 
relationships have developed as a result 
of their continued involvement with 
the university. (See page 11 for project 
summary. ) 



Alverno College Addresses 
the Carnegie Report 
(Dr. Georgine Loacker 
and Sister Mary Diez) 



The Holmes and Carnegie agendas 
relate, in different ways, to the quality 
of elementary and secondary education. 
The Holmes Group focuses primarily 
on the preservice preparation of 
teachers; our project does not directly 
address those issues. 

The Carnegie Report, however, does 
address several areas that our project, 
Partnerships in Teaching Critical 
Thinking, can connect with. For example, 
it links the outcomes of elementary 
and secondary education with the need 
for 

people who have the tools they 
need to think for themselves, 
paople who can act independently 
and with others, who can render 
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critical judgment dnd contribute 
constructively to many enterprrises , 
whose knowledge is wide-ranging 
and whose understanding runs deep. 

The goal of infusiag critical thinking 
across the curriculum is to provide 
a curriculum that is not focused on 
the content, but on the learner who, 
through the content (wide-ranging and 
deep), is developing the tools to think 
rather than to recite pre- thought 
conclusions • 

A Nation at Risk goes on to describe 
the students who will become those 
people as.. 

active learners, busily engaged 
in the process of bringing new 
knowledge and new ways of knowing 
to bear on a widening range of 
increasingly difficult problems. 
The focus of schooling must shift 
from teaching to learning, from 
the passive acquisition of facts 
and routines to the active 
application of ideas to problems. 
That transition makes the role 
of the teacher more Important, 
not less. 

Our project is one attempt to begin 
to assist practici. > teachers to begiji 
to make the shift from teaching to 
learning, .to revitalize the environment 
of the classroom through the increasing 
focus on the activity of the learner. 
We believe that many te/^chers are ready 
for the increased rei ponsibility; in 
our interviews with teams applying 
to p?.rticipate this year, we heard 
statements that echo the Carnegie Report, 
"Perhaps we need to set aside what 
we've been doing and ask what do people 
need to know and be able to do," said 
one teacher. That openness, coupled 
ith a serious concern for growth of 
the learner, will lead to some important 
changes in the schools that we are 
engaged with. And an important aspect 
of the process to us is that it is 
the teachers who are ' taking the 
initiative to find ways to develop 
critical thinking in their students, 
^/^ee page ^ for project summaiy,) 
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CEEP (Civic Education 
Enhancement Project) 
and Holmes/Carnegie 
Share Need 

(Dr, Gordon Stanton, CEEP 
Project Director, California 
State University at San 
Bernardino) 



The goals and activities of the 
Civic Education Enhancement Project, 
a three-year project designed to improve 
the way the university system instructs 
new teachers, relate to the 
Holmes/Carnegie agenda in that -both 
refer to the need for broader, more 
intellectual, interdisciplinary 
preparation for future teachers, CEEP 
also serves to strengthen liaisons 
between universities and schools and 
community organizations, such as bar 
associations, by providing a preservice 
experience in law-related educatior 
which parallels much of the inservic.^ 
effort being conducted in California 
under the auspices of the Coalition 
of Law-Related Education, an enterprise 
with basic funding from the U.S, 
Department of Justice and Education, 
The Coalition operates in many other 
states as well and has expressed interest 
in disseminating the CEEP preservice 
model to teacher training institutions 
in those states, (See page _9_ for 
project summary.) 



MESTEP in Relation to the 
Holmes and Carnegie Agenda 
(Dr, Richard Clark, MEST2P 
Director, University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst) 



MESTEP (the Math English Science 
Technology Education Project) was planned 
in 1982 and started in 1983, prior 
to either the Holmes or Carnegie agendas. 
We have been amazed at the degree of 
correspondence between their proposals 
and our design and practice. For 
example , the f o 1 lowing are areas o f 
conspicuous overlap: 

--requiring a bachelors degree and 
liberal arts background, 

37.9 
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--placing high priority on minority 

recruitment » 
— insuring subject matter competence 

of candidates, 
--developing multiple ^ clinical 

experiences and clinical schools, 
--using internships and a three-year 

induction period , 
—creating additional resources 

for teacher education, and 
—gaining political support for 

the program at the stcte level. 

Our work has been enhanced immensely 
by our active school-University-corporate 
partnership, which enables assurance 
of paid internships, oart-time employment 
(and added salary) during the first 
years of teaching, and most important, 
the infusion of new ideas and new 
political support in teacher education. 
We think the Holmes asenda might be 
enriched through greater encouragement 
of non-University collaborators and 
through less reliance on a presumed 
knowledge base. 

While MESTEP is xnnovativc -.odel 

whicn can be replicated, the majority 
of us involved do not believe that 
we have discovered THE WAY, but rather, 
cne promising alternative approach. 
If we are serious about improving teacher 
education, increasing the diversity 
and talent of the teaching force, 
improving career opportunities, using 
technology. . . then we must recognize 
that the range of approaches to 
addressing these goals to date has 
been highly limited, and our knowledge 
base \3 sorely limited to this lack 
of variability. Thus, we think the 
protective net of FIPSE placed under 
pioneering alternative approaches is 
exactly what is needed. (See page 
12 for project summary.) 



The P9M Program and the 
Ilolme's'/Carnegie Agendas 
(Dr. Neil Cumberlidge, Co-Director, 
Northern Michigan University) 

The P2M program focuses on providing 
nonacademic professional activities 
for practicing teachers as a -means 
of improving their teaching skills. 
This is in accordance x ith some of 
the recommendations of the 

Holmes/Carnegie reports which emphasize 
the importance of nonacademic 
professional activity, as well as course 
work in the upgrading and updating 
of a teacher's mastery of academic 
content. 

The P2M program provides a framework 
whereby science and ^tith secondary 
schoo.\ teachers can become tncre active 
professionally via a number of 
activities. These include joining 
professional organlzationc , forming 
local teacher groups, reading 
professional journals, and attending 
professional meetings. These activities 
help teachers keep up-to-date in their 
subject, share problems and ideas with 
their colleagues, and receive advance 
notice of meetings. ' Ultimately, it 
is hoped, these activities will impact 
favorably on the academic achievements 
of their pupils. 

One special feature of the P2M program 
is that i*" is designed to serve teachers 
in the vast and sparsely populated 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, many of 
whom teach in small rural schools* 
These teachers face the problems of 
professional and geographical isolation 
from their colleagues, in addition 
to the problems of keeping up'^to-date 
in their subject area. Many of the 
P2M program' s activities are , therefore , 
designed to foster better professional 
contact between he teachers of the 
region, their administrators and Northern 
Michigan University. (See page JQ 
for project summary.) 
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Mentor/New Teacher 
Projects Relates to 
Holmes/Carnegie 
(Dr. Milton J. Gold, 
CASE/CUNY, New Yojrk, 
York) 



New 



The project directs its attention 
to the induction of teachers to the 
oft-times difficult transition from 
preservice education to full time 
employment as a professional. It 
recognizes the need of new teachers 
for personal support in the transition 
period and for on-the-job training 
that includes such elements as classroom 
management , discipline , pedagogical 
skills, understanding children and 
youth in daily practice, negotiating 
an organization's pathways, and building 
a professional role. It is also based 
on change agent research which has 
shown the need for one-to-one 
relationships, coaching and feedback 
if new behaviors are to be established. 

The mentoring program represents 
an experiential approach to learning. 
It builds upon theoretical foundations 
at the pre-service level in the actual 
field setting where the new teacher 
has the customary teaching, assignments 
and deals as an independent professional 
with real students in an actual school 
environment. Mentoring adds an element 
which has long been absenC in getting 
started. 

It is unfortunately true that building 
supervisors rarely have the time to 
give consistent help to newcomers. 
However, even if the supervisor could 
give more time, what the new teacher 
may want is help from a person perceived 
as a peer where no apprehension of 
supervisory evaluation may foreclose 
openness of the teacher to assistance. 

In a program that is partially 
supported by the FIPSE, retired teachers 
and supervisors are serving as mentors 
in a program that has already reached 
500 first-yec^ teachers. (See page 

f or project summary.) 



Holmes-Carnegie Agendas 
Relationships to 
^'Enhancing Teacher Decision 
Making Through Computer 
Simulation 

(Dr. Greta Morine-Dershimer , 
Syracuse University) 

There is no direct relationship 
of the Syracuse University FIPSE project 
to the Holmes/Carnegie agendas for 
teacher education reform. At present, 
Syracuse *.s . a member of the Holmes 
Group , bu preservice programs st both 
the undergraduate and graduate levels 
continue to be conducted. The materials 
being developed are appropriate for 
use with either graduate or undergraduate 
preservice students. Tho tasks are 
based on recent research on teacher 
planning and effective classroom 
management, so they are responsive 
to the Carnegie Task Force's call for 
development .of a new professional 
curriculum based on systematic knowledge 
of teaching. Also, like any FIPSE 
project, "Enhancing Teacher Decision 
Making Through Computer Simulation" 
participates in a national consortium 
for ongoing research, development, 
and program imp ovement. In that way, 
the project is responsive to the stated 
goals of the Holmes Group. Beyond 
these very general aspects, the project 
is not designed to re.-^pond directly 
to the types of reform envisioned in 
these two reports. (See ^age 15 for 
project sunmiary.) 




Project Relationshi) to 
Holmes-Carnegie Ageida 
(Dr. Harold R. Stra , 
Director, MicrocotnputerBascd 
Simulation for Te^^cher 
Training, University of 
Virgi. i .) 



The agendas set forth by the Ho Imes 
and Carnegie Reports are certainly 
reflected in the microcomputer-based 
teaching simulations developed at the 
University of Virginia. "Tomorrow's 
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Teachers" can benefit from simulation 
experiences in which they can not onlv 
acquire basic skills, but can also 
develop greater confidence in their 
own teaching abilities prior ,to entry 
in the real classroom. 

The Holmes group stressec the need 
for teachers to become "more thoi'^hcful 
students of teaching." Here, at the 
University of Virginia, it is exciting 
to watch simulation participants reflect 
on their teaching .during post-training 
debriefing sessions. Through the use 
of instant feedback, . the computer 
generated printouts allow these neophyte 
teachers to discuss their own teaching 
skills (and styles) with a trained 
clinician. The simulation has thus 
been able to successfully link 
institution experiences with schools 
expe'^iences, as debrief ers are teachers 
who can incorporate their own classroom 
backgrounds into counseling sessions 
with the preservice teaching 

participants. 

The agendas set forth by the Carnegie 
and Holmes groups stress the importance 
of educating teachers to be professional 
and thoughtful practitioners. Our 
microcomputer-based simulations enable 
participants to solidify their 
acquisition of basic teaching skills, 
early in their teaching preparation. 
By allowing preservice teachers to 
learn skills before they enter the 
schoolroom, the simulation . erience 
helps to increase their confidence 
as well as their teaching ski llfulness. 
We anticipate that our simulations 
will increasingly become viable tools 
in preparing teachers to become F/killful, 
reflective, and questioning 

practitioners. 

(See page 20 for project summary.) 




Western Montana College 
Rural Teacher Education 
Improvement Project Relates 
Directly to Hclmes-Carnegie 
Goals 

(Dr. Lee Spuhler, 
' Coordinator, 

Rural Teacher Education 
Improvement Project, Western 
Montana College, Dillon, 
Montana) 



The Holmes/Carnegie reports recommend 
renewed work on long-held goals to 
improve teache* education: 

a) improve tlie quality of liberal 
arts education for teachers; 

b) stmgthen the quality of teacher 
candidates ; 

c) establish better collaboration 
between elementary/secondary 
schools and higher education; 

d) identify more clearly the role 
of the education faculty; and 

e) strengthen graduate teacher 
education. 

The Western Montana College Rural 
Teacher Education Improvement Project 
has goals and activities which relate 
directly to the Holmes/Carne«»ie long-held 
goals. One of the project's goals 
is to design and implement a 
research-based improvement program 
for the preparation of rural school 
teachers and presently the General 
Education Requirement Committee has 
approved a new general education core 
which includo.s a strengthened liberal 
arts curriculum for education students. 

The project model will strengthen 
the quality of teacher candidates by 
establishing six formalized check points, 
from recruitment of the student into 
the program to exit compe tency 
assessment. Currently, the college 
has only one formal check point for 
entry into the program and informal 
screening prior to student teaching. 
The student will not only be assessed 
more often, but there will be logical 
and' systematic consequences of the 
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assessments. Some students will require 
remediation before moving on at a certain 
point, others will require career 
counseling or academic advisement* 

In order to achieve the v^ojecCi's 
goal of extensive field experience 
in rural/small schools for teacher 
education students, 10 training sites 
have been identified througliout the 
state* Each site is made up of a cluster 
of small/rural schools. Collaboration 
between the college faculty and the 
elementary/secondary teachers at the 
sites is -imperative* The field 
experience models will be developed 
with cooperative input from K-12 
small/rural school administrators, 
teachers and college faculty. 

Through the ev, ication faculty's 
close associaticn with the elementary 
and secondary teachers at the field 
experience sites, a role definition 
for each group of educators will be 
identified. There will be some short 
term exchange of positions in that 
college instructors will teach elsmentary 
and secondary classes and elementary 
and secondary teachers will instruct 
some teacher education study sessions. 
A close working relationship between 
the two groups will promote educational 
research at the classroom le\'el. 

Elementary and secondary teachers 
at the sites will be encouraged to 
become involved in a graduate program 
to develop Master Teachers. With college 
faculty available at the sites the 
gradu ate program offered can be a process 
of instruction which changes, by ongoing 
negotiations and agreements, so that 
participants can apply course content 
to the solution of the problems within 
the*,r school. In conclusion, the Western 
Montana College Rural Teacher Education 
Project was developed in response to 
the Holmes/Carnegie reports, (see page 
14 for project summary. ) 




**************** *****************v .***** 



For Fiscal Year 1986 there were • 29 
new and continuation awards in teacher 
education granted through the Fund 
for Improvement of Post Secondary 
Education. This section contains project 
descriptions and updates of some of 
these awards. 



ALVERNO COLLEGE 

In the second and final 

A year of Partnerships 
in Teaching CriticiSl 
Thinking , invo Ivi ng work 
with middle and senior 
high school teachers 
to infuse critical thinking acrons 
the curriculum^ Dr. Georgine Loacker 
£nd Sister Mary Diez are working vith 
eight new schools and one school 
district. The 13 schools from last 
year's group are in the implementation 
phase of their projects and the project 
co-directors are visiting those schools 
providing assistance as needed. 

The schools have developed plans 
unique to their situations and needs. 
In general, the two grade schools that 
participated (IncI ding their lov/er 
elementary as well as \&ir niddle 
levels) have had the greatest fmccess. 
One is a parochial inner city school; 
the other a pr^'vate elementary school 
that draws from across the city. Their 
advantages seem to be that they have 
been able to meet as a total faculty 
and that they already '^connect" various 
subject areas because of the nature 
of the elem.entary school. The middle 
and hijh schools have also made progress, 
but are finding it hard to find the 
time lo continue the f:alking together 
that faculty need to do in order to 
make changes across the curriculum. 
So, one change we made in our screening 
process this year was to require 
administrators of teams who applied 
to commit themselves to time for the 
teachers in their Implementation year. 
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CALIFORNIA STAIE. UNIVERSITY 
SAN BERNARDINO 

Current Status 

The Civic Education 
Enhancement Project (CEEP) , 
_ under the direction of 

.UnrQos^ciJwioooJ jy^ ^ Gordon E. Stanton, 
has operated as a pilot project on 
the campuses of the Calfornia State 
University (CSU) since 1985. Its major 
purpose is to assist selected university 
faculty to enhance their teaching about 
civic education as they deal with 
thousands " of future elementary and 
secondary teachers. This is done by 
introducing faculty and future teachers 
to concepts, methods and materials 
in the field of law-related education 
which provide participatory, case-study, 
inquiry lessons for learners in examining 
issues of the law, the legal process, 
the legal system, and the basic civic 
values and constitutional concepts 
underlying them. 

The CEEP staff have conducted annual 
statewide workshops for faculty and 
have followed these with faculty 
workshops and demonstrations of materials 
with students on each of the 19 campuses. 
Selected faculty involved in social 
studies teacher education are thus 
trained on using the CEEP instructional 
booklets in classes with future teachers 
and are si :)wn how to obtain the K-12 
teaching materials upon which these 
are based for the campus curriculum 
library. 

CEEi' has developed three instructional 
booklets to be used in university social 
studies teaching methods classes: 

Introduction to Law-Related Education ; 
an overview of LRE concepts, methods 
and materials, with sample lessons 
and an instructor's guide. 

Teaching With Case Studies : a review 
of selections from college level 
teaching methods texts on case-study 
techniques, along with LRE illustra* 
tions. 



Constitutional Concepts for Future 
Teachers ; a review of constitutional 
facts and concepts dealing with 
separation/sharing of powers, popular 
sovereignty, and limits on government, 
and how these may be applied in 
classroom organization and teaching 
to develop a democratic classroom. 

The first two booklets were 
distributed throughout the CSU during 
1985-87 . The third has just been 
completed and is the principal focus 
for dissemination during 1987-88. 
The materials are provided without 
charge to student and faculty within 
the CSU. The books are available to 
others for a modest postage and handling 
charge. 

CEEP's Success to Date 

CEEP's principal success to date 
is seen in having raised the awareness 
level about the place of law-related 
education in the civic education training 
of future teachers among CSU faculty 
and students. The project office has 
received scores of letters testifying 
to that. The great remaining concern 
is that time has run out on the initial 
pilot project before the needed 
instructiovi has become institutionalized 
intc teacher education and social science 
curricula for future teacher training. 
Additional grant funding is being sought 
for that purpose to match the commitment 
already extended by the Chancellor's 
Office of the statewide, 19 campus 
fnivers ity campus univers ity to ass is t 
in keeping CEEP in operation for another 
year. 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SANTA CRUZ 

Project Summary 

Under the direction of Dr. Murray 
Baumgarten and aided by Elizabeth Jones, 
The Dickens Project emphasizes 
performance as a way of helping high 
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school and college students to develop 
the art of reading. To that end, the 
project is in the process of producing 
videos of scenes from Great Expectations 
that will be performed by the. Dickens 
Players, a troupe of talented and 
creative local actors sponsored by 
the project • It is expected that these 
videos will both "bring alive" Dickens* 
masterful text and also inspire interest 
in student interpretation and readers' 
theatre adaptations of other scenes 
and novels. 

Products/Materials developed 

To accompany the videos 3 a resource 
handbook is being compiled that will 
include such items as writing assignments 
and class projects, some of which will 
be specifically related to the videos; 
scholarly lectures that interpret and 
provide contextual insight int o Great 
Expectations ; Victorian music; ' sample 
guided imagery, bibliographies; and 
slides of Victorian England and Victorian 
costume* 

The handbook is being developed 
by a core group of high school teachers, 
in consultation with Dickeas Project 
faculty. This group assembled last 
February at UC Riverside for an adjunct 
meeting to the Dickens Project's winter 
conference- Together with other high 
school teachers, the FIPSE teachers 
will meet again during our summer 
conference, the Dickens Universe, to 
evaluate our work to date; discuss 
effective use of the handbook and videos; 
and attend special sessions on teaching 
resources, lectures on Dickens* life 
and work, and drama workshops. 

Project Reception 
and Evaluation 

Another part of the program has 
been the Dickens Players' presentation 
of scenes from Great Expectations to 
literature classes at UC Santa Cruz 
that were studying the novel. This 
has enabled us to judge the impact 
and effectiveness of life performance 
in making Dickens' prose intelligible 
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and appealing to students. (The project 
is please to report that response was 
quite enthusiastic« ) 

Project Dissemination 

In the fall, some of the core group 
of teachers, and sometimes the Players 
as well, will travel with the videos 
and handbool. to regional' high schools 
to acquaint them with their use. And, 
towards the end of the year, it is 
hoped that distribution of the videos 
and handbook— perhaps in collaborat ion 
with the California Literature 
Project-will begin. If additional 
funding is received from FIPSE, the 
program will be continued * with two 
other Dickens novels: Hard Times and 
David Copperfield . 



COUNCIL CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 



CRO. 



Project Sunmiar y 




UH 



"Foundations of American 
Citizenship: A New 
Direction for Education 
Graduates," is a 

FIPSEfunded project 
under the direction 
of Dr» Hilda 
Smith. The primary goal of the project, 
according to Dr. Smith, is to focus 
on the teacher as an individual worthy 
of education and not merely as a conduit 
of information for students. 

The project seeks to expand the 
teacher's intellectual as well as 
decision making capabilities. Teachers 
have been frequently overwhelmed by 
experts who dictate content and 
methodology* Programs to re form teacher 
education, or to improve inservice 
programs within the schools, have focused 
on pedagogical techniques or packaged 
curriculum materials . Seldom have 
teachers been asked to read original 
sources , to deal with intellectual 
materials unfiltered by intermediaries, 
or to see themselves as scholars in 
their own right. This project will 
enhance teachers ' uriders tandi ng of 
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the American citizenship by presenting 
classical American texts delineating 
political and social values* 

Progress of Project 

The first stage of the project is 
well underway: regional meetings were 
held in Idaho and Hawaii with state 
instructional personnel and university 
education and liberal arts faculty* 
These individuals were involved in 
a planning process which will initiate 
pilot courses that center on exploration 
of classic documents and ideas of the 
American tradition, adapted to the 
current course offerings and the faculty 
at the particular institutions* A 
third regional meeting in Massachusetts 
is planned for June or July. 



Future Plans 

Following successful pilot testing 
of the course, chief state school 
officers, deans of education, and 
university liberal arts and education 
faculty will work toward its adoption 
by universities and toward its 
requirement for state certification 
for education graduates. 

Also planned is a second national 
advisory committee meeting on June 
16. This committee is composed of 
three chief state school officers, 
three deans of education, and three 
liberal arts faculty members- 

IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 



Project Topics 

The topics addressed by the project 
are: Legal and Political Principles 
of American Citizenship, Social Realities 
of American Citizenship, Tensions Between 
the Individual and the Conmion Good 
in American Citizenship, Teaching Civic 
Values in the Schools, and Ethics of 
Citizenship. 

The project has contacted academic 
consultants to develop alternative 
syllabi for institutions of higher 
education offering tho citizenship 
course. Ihese syllabi, prepared by 
David Grimsted, University of Maryland 
("A Curriculum for Individualism and 
the Common Good in the United, States"), 
B. Edward McClellan, Indiana University 
("Education and the Changing Meaning 
of American Citizenship: Themes and 
Questions"), Nancy F. Cott, Yale 
University ("Social Meanings of U.S. 
Citizenship, 1865-1925"), and Kermit 
L. Kail, University of Florida ("The 
Law of Citizenship in /merican History: 
A History of Originsi. and Secondary 
Materials"), are meant to serve as 
resources, not directives for teaching 
the class. Jon Moline, St. Olafs College 
in Minnesota, is currently completing 
a fifth syllabus. 




Project Description 

In the five years since 
the March, 1982 pilot 
broadcast, the Teachers 
On Television (TOT) project 
under the direction of 



Drs. Mary Hoy and Donna Merkley, has 
matured from an exciting idea to a 
regular feature in the required 
introductory course work for elementary 
education majors. Initial clinical 
observation experiences occur via live 
television, thus eliminating the time 
and cost of students traveling to the 
local classroom. This model provides 
observers an opportunity to discuss 
instructional skills and student/teacher 
interactions in a variety of settings. 
Through support from the Dean of 
Education, an ISU Instructional 
Development Grant and later funding 
from the Fund for Improvement of Post 
Secondary Education (FIPSE), TOT has 
expanded from 1 to 13 teachers in s ix 
schools in five rural, suburban and 
metropolitan school districts. 

Current Status 

The Teachers On Television (TOT) 
project is currently in the second 
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year of a three-year ($444,000) award 
froni the Fund for Improvement of Po3t 
Secondaiy Education (FIPSE). Conibined 
support from the College of Education 
and FIPSE has provided elementary 
education majors with f.he opportunity 
to observe 300+ hours of live broadcast 
from 13 elementary classrooms, 1-8, 
each semester. Guided by faculty 
assignments, in 18 different elementary 
education courses, 2,940 students (1,611 
Spring, 1,329 Fall) utilized the TOT 
observation classroom during the 1986-87 
academic year to observe for teaching 
methods and/or curriculum implementation. 

Sixty-four parents of children in 
broadcast classrooms were able to schedule 
an observation during their child's 
telecast week. One hundred eighty-three 
visitors to the college (including four 
classes participating in TOT) viewed 
the live broadcast and toured the 
facility. 

Project Dissemination 

In February 1987, the TOT program 
was recognized as one of three outstanding 
teacher preparation projects in the 
nation by the Association of Teacher 
Educators as a Distinguished Program 
in Teacher Education . Th is recogni t ion 
by the national profession as well as 
18 state, regional and national 
presentations, 4 articles relating to 
the TOT model, and 2 live national 
broadcasts via satellite during 1986-87, 
have generated interest in the pro/ect 
from many other teacher preparation 
institutions. 

Consortium Effort 

Building upon this interest, a national 
marketing plan was developed. All members 
of the American Association of Colleges 
of Teacher Education (AACTE) received 
an invitation to subscribe to Teachers 
On Television. Subscription provides 
the following to subscribing institutions: 
1. 2 hours/day (9-11 a.m. Central), 
5 days/week, 8 weeks/semester 
of live broadcasts from classrooms, 
1st - 8th grades. 
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2. The last h hour of a broadcast 
week will feature a seminar 
with the public school classroom 
teacher responding to questions 
from observers . 

3. A weekly packet of materials 
featuring a description of the 
school, its community ^ind the 
demographic information regarding 
the students; lesson plans with 
goals and objectives ; lists 
of published iu^»*-^rials utilized; 
samples of acher prepared 
materials; as well as copies 
of actual student permanent 
products. 

4 . A module for s tructured 
observations will be available 
for student purchase which 
includes readings and observation 
sheets* A complimentary copy 
of the module will be sent to 
each subscribing institution. 

The broadcast sessions provide the 
education ffaculty and students live, 
unstaged classroom interaction from 
all elementary levels, regular and 
special education, in rural, suburban 
and urban classrooms; the opportunity 
for students to discuss among themselves 
or with their faculty what they are 
observing enhanced by comments from 
an ISU faculty person familiar with 
the classroojn and teacher. These 
observations will allow students to 
hone and sharpen their observation 
skills prior to, or concurrent with, 
actual classroom experiences. 

The viability of regular national 
broadcasts of TOT, via WOI-TV's uplink 
appears to fulfill instructional needs 
of other teacher preparation 

institutions. Memorandums of Agreement 
have been sent to a variety of teacher 
education institutions . It is 

anticipated that adequate subscriptions 
for regular satellite broadcasts will 
allow Teachers On Television a national 
audience , 1987-88 . Further inf ormat ion 
on the project are available upon 
request. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
AT AMHERST 

Project Update 

MESTEP , the Math English 
Science Technology Education 
Project under the direction 
of Dr . Richard J . Clark , 
is moving toward FIPS5 
Year III with great 
optimism* 

According to Dr. Clark, school system 
and corporate participation have in- 
creased, and the University is now 
making direct dollar commitments to 
insure continuation. National 

recognition has also increased, and 
in February, 1986, MESTEP received 
the AACTE's Distinguished Achievement 
Award in Teacher Education. 

The project's central goal is to 
recruit and prepare for teaching, each 
year, 24 diverse and talented college 
graduates with strong majors in math, 
English or a science. In April of 
this year, in preparation for next 
year, 35 most promising candidates 
were selected from an applicant pool 
of 97 to come for day-long school system 
and corporate interviews. The candidates 
have a median undergraduate gradepoint 
average of 3.7, a wide range of extra- 
curricular achievements, and include 
7 minority graduates. Dr. Clark and 
his staff are looking forward to the 
June 1 arrival of the 24 selected 
graduates. 

In the interim, in-depth interviewing 
of candidates and graduates continues, 
generating 3,000 pages of transcripts 
and 150 topic files which are being 
used in program development conference 
presentations, writing, and gaining 
new insights. For example, and in 
conclusion, MESTEP is now wrestling 
with the concept and implications of 
Biography as Teacher Educator. 
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NORTHERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 

The Partnership for Professional 
Memberships Program, or P2M, is designed 
to foster increased professional activity 
on the part of the secondary school 
science and mathematics teachers of 
northern Michigan. The P2M offers 
free membership in the state and national 
professional organizations to teachers 
who join the program. By joining, 
teachers also commit to attend at least 
one local, state or regional conference 
and to join and be active in a local 
teacher group. 

The project is under the direction 
of Dr. John Kil-inen and Dr. Neil 
Cumberlidge and has been in operation 
approximately 9 months. Membership 
of P2M stands at 95 teachers, thus 
approaching the two-year target of 
100 members. Teachers who join are 
organized into 11 groups ranging m 
size from 4 to 12 members. Because 
the enrollment process took much longer 
than had been anticipated, the project 
was unable to meet its target of having 
all of the teacher groups meet once 
in the first year. However, those 
teacher groups that did • meet have 
featured guest speakers, demonstrations 
of experiments, and planning sessions 
for next year's activities. 

One major problem encountered by 
the project Is underfunding. This 
is due in part to underestimation of 
certain costs in the first year budget, 
and in part to the greater than expected 
response from the teachers. The latter 
committed uc lo fund an extra 45 member- 
ships out of the first year budget 
which was done by delaying the full 
payment of some memberships until next 
year. The reaction to the high response 
rate was to increase the final (year 
two) target P2M membership to 125; 
howaver, FIPSE recommended that we 
stay within our original budget for 
the second year and hold the membership 
at 100. The project di -ectors are 
currently approaching local industries 
I for long-term funding for the P2M, 
gg so that the project can continue beyond 
the FIPSE funding cycle. 
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WESTERN MONTANA COLLEGE 

Project Summary 

Th^a Rural ' Teacher 

Educat ion Improvement 
Project is well into 
its first year at Western 
Montana Collere. Excel- 
lent headway is being made toi^ard meeting 
the first year objectives. This project 
is under the direction of Dr. Lee 
Spuhler. 

In order to achieve the goal of 
extensive rural/small school experiences 
for teacher education students, 10 
sites have been established which 
geographically represent most areas 
of the state. A site is made up of 
a cluster of small schools in an area 
usually defined as a county for 
governmental purposes. To qualify 
as a laboratory field site there had 
to be a number of rural one/three teacher 
elementary schools and small combination 
high school/elementary schools with 
high school enrollments under 100 and 
elementary teachers teaching multigrade. 
Each of the sites is represented on 
the project's advisory council by a 
county superintendent of schools. 




space for the junior field experience 
will be made through the establishment 
of a professional semester which will 
be a blov.k of professional education 
courses each requiring a field 
experience . Students wil 1 be on camuus 
for approximately 8 weeks , off campus 
for 2-3 weeks and back on campus 4-5 
weeks. The professional semester will 
start 1989-90. 

Professional Semester 
Offers Varied Experiences 

The professional semester will be 
offered each semester and students 
can opt for any one of three semesters-- 
two in the junior year plus the senior 
semester prior to student teaching. 
Student teaching will be for 15 weeks. 
Thus, a student will have field 
experience in three different schools 
with a minimum of one experience in 
a small high school or rural multigrade 
elementary. Ideally, each of these 
experiences will be in a different 
part of the state and by living in 
private homes, as in the exchange student 
model , the student can learn about 
the economic and cultural differences 
of the state firsthand. 



Tentative Interim 
for Field Experiences 



BROOKLYN COLLEGE 



In order to have a non-conflicc 
time space for field experiences, a 
plan has been tentatively approved 
to change the present May interim (time 
between Spring Semester and Summer 
School) to a 4-week Interim in January. 
January is more conducive for field 
experiences in elementary and secondary 
schools than May. 

The January Interim primarily will 
be for sophomore early field experiences 
and the project will start utilizing 
this no-conflict tir:e space in January, 
19^9. During the year 1987-88, the 
project will try out several selected 
sites and develop the sophomore early 
field model. Also, a no-conflict time 




First Year Summary 

At Brooklyn Co 1 lege , 
New York, the FIPSE 
supported "Practicum in 
Higher Order Thinking 
Skills in Mathematics" 
for teachers of grades 7 and 8 has 
completed the first of its two years, 
under the direction of Dr. Dorothy 
Geddes and Dr. Rosamond Tischier. 

Thirty-six teachers completed 5 
credits of course work, 3 in education 
and 2 in mathematics . The practicum 
was designed to integrate study of 
content and methodology, and also to 
focus on the development of higher 
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order thinking skills in all areas 
of the mathematics curriculum* The 
project published a mini-resource packet, 
"What's HOT in Math?" of which 2,000 
copies were distributed to all Community 
School Districts in the New York City 
area. This contained ideas for classroom 
activities to develop reasoning skills 
and a related sample student worksheet. 
The project also sponsored a conference 
and open house, featuring two speakers 
and a iiodel Math Fair. The latter 
was a showcase for curriculum materials 
developed by the project staff, 
participants, and their students. 

Current Events 

Current tasks include evaluation 
of performance of teachers and their 
students on a project-developed preand 
post-assessment instrument on higher 
order thinking skills, and also the 
further development of teacher training 
resource packets. (These contain 
materials to develop content, related 
thinkings strategies and techniques 
for helping children to develop the 
strategies, and supporting videotapes 
of individual children and of classroom 
situations.) Next year, the practicum 
will be expanded to include a seminar 
for 20 participants from the first 
year, designed to strengthen their 
leadership and curriculum development 
abilities. At the same time, a new 
group of 40 teachers will participate 
in a program similar to the first year's. 



This program, initiated to assist 
and retain new teachers in the New 
York City school system, is proving 
that retirement can be the beginning 
the beginning of a new professional 
role. Retired city teachers and 
supervisors are serving as mentors 
in a program that has already reached 
500 first-year teachers. Retirees 
are selected ov the basis of 
recommendations from their former 
principals, their analysis of a 
videotaped lesson, and characteristics 
observed in a training progiam during 
the summer preceding service. Training 
focused on the consultant role as 
distinct from the direct teaching 
function, on recent curriculum 
developments, and on observational 
skills. Mentors are salaried employees 
of the Board of Education and are 
assigned to give approximately 66 hours 
during the school year to each of three 
teachers. 

Current Progress 

This year, 97 retired teachers are 
coaching 297 beginners in elementary, 
junior high and senior high schools 
with the most difficult student drop-out 
and teacher attrition problems. The 
Center foi* Advanced Study in Education 
has completed an interim evaluation 
which reports enthusiasm from the 
mentors, the new teachers and their 
principals. Details of the evaluation 
and a multiple case study are available 
from the Center. 



CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 



SYRACUSE UNIVEPSITY 



Project Summary 

"The Mentor/New Teactier 
Program in New York City** 
is in the third year of 
a FIPSE grant uuder the 
direction of Dr. Milton 
Gold. It is a joint venture 
of the City University Graduate School's 
Center for Advanced Study in Education, 
the Ne«^ York City Board of Education, 
and Barnard College. 
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Project Updat e 

Dr. Greta Morine-Dershimer , Project 
Director of the PIPSE project "Ennancing 
Teacher Decision Making Through Computer 
Simulations," is reporting positive 
results in the development and testing 
of computer-assisted simulations of 
teacher planning skills as the project 
nears the end of the second year of 
funding. Simulation tasks developed 
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the first year have been revised, based 
on student responses, and the revised 
tasks have been used v;ith a new group 
of students. In addition, a new set 
of tasks, developed and tested, are 
currently being revised based on what 
is being learned from student responses. 

The first-year tasks have been 
evaluated and students engagir^ in 
these exercises showed significant 
differences in their approach to planning 
tasks when compared to a control group 
of students. Most of the students 
who worked with these tasks had not 
worked with computers before, so the 
tasks served a dual purpose, providing 
them with experience in planning for 
instruction with a simulated class 
of pupils and introducing them to the 
possibilities of the computer as an 
instructional tool. Students were 
very enthusiastic about the experience. 

Project: Dissemination 

Dr. Morine-Dershimer states that 
the project has generated a good deal 
of interest from teacher educators 
in other colleges and universities. 
Project work has been reported at several 
conferences, including the annual 
meetings of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education and 
the American Educational Rerearch 
Association. 

One dissemination problem faced 
by the project, according to Dr. Morine- 
Dershimer, is that the tested materials 
have been developed for use with the 
mainframe computer, which is a Digital 
VAX. Therefore, for the near future 
at least, only colleges d universities 
with this equipment will be able to 
use the programs. An advantage of 
tire use of the mainframe computer, 
however, is that student responses 
to the simulation tasks are automatically 
stored and available for project 
analysis. As a result of the project. 
Dr. Morine'-Dershimer reports increased 
learning about the beliefs and attitudes 
of the preservice students 
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WHITE PLAINS CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 

Project Summary 



Project 



SELECT 



PROJECT 

SELECT collaborative effort to 

attract, prepare and retain 
outstanding community college students 
for the teachir^ profession-^is under 
the direction of Dr. Saul Yanofsky 
and Rita Silverman. This project is 
a consortium of three organizations 
located within a 5-mile radius of each 
other in an area about 15 miles north 
of New York City: Westchester Community 
College (W C), a uwo-year public 
institution ; Pace University, a 
multicampus, four-year private 

institution; and the White Plai^^s Public 
Schools (WPPS) , a K-12 school system 
serving a diverse, urban-suburban 
population. These institutions have 
come together to recruit outstanding 
community college students into teaching? 
to then prepare those recruited in 
unique ways, and to ease their transition 
into public school teaching. 

Unique Aspects 

The project is unique in several 
respects. First, the collaboration 
itself is unusual. The throe 
institutions serve different populations 
and thus, have quite disparate goals. 
There are bisin differences in their 
institutional missions, their priorities 
for resource allocation, their 
organizational and staff incentives, 
their work habits and their traditions. 
Nevertheless, leaders from all three 
institutions agree that the goal of 
attracting and retaining more able 
people for the teaching profession 
is sufficiently important to find ways 
to accommodate institutional differences. 

Second, Project SELECT follows a 
student fro.n identification (the WCC 
aspect) , through preparation (Pace 
U. aspect) , to job placement (the WPPS 
aspect). We are involved in the 
professional lives of teachers, from 
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the point of recruitment through to 
retentioxi in the profession* 

Finally, Project SELECT has begun 
to involve public school teajchers in 
the recruitment, preparation and 
retention process* The project has 
allowed the opportunity to cross the 
artificial but powerful boundaries 
that separate the roles of community 
colleges and four-year institutions 
and the roles of teacher preparation 
personnel and public school personnel* 

Project Update 

The project is currently at the 
midpoint of the three-year grant from 
FIPSE* The project st^^rted with many 
assumptions, confirmation of several 
of these has begun* 

Assumption 1: Outstanding community 
college students could be identified * 
Over the past three semesters, 
identification and contact has been 
made with a group of outstanding students 
exhibiting intellectual ability, 

maturity, commitment, and interpersonal 
skills* Initial efforts for identi- 
fication used college records of academic 
achievement and faculty/staff referrals* 
From these two sources close to 800 
candidates for the program have been 
identified. 

Assumption 2: Students who had 
not considered teaching as a career 
would be willing to think about it * 
Project personnel were aware that 
outstanding students would have a variety 
of career choices, and that most of 
them would not have considered teaching 
as a possibility* Convinced that 
students would give serious thought 
to teaching as a career if given a 
chance to meet and discuss opportunities, 
the project hosted receptions to 
facilitate this possibility* Most 
of the 125 students who attended did 
so initially out of curiosity. They 
had either not considered a career 
in teaching or had rejected the idea 
given what they believed to be true 
about careers in teaching* By discussing 
O opportunities for outstanding people 
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to enter the teaching profession and 
disabusing them of misconceptions (e*g., 
•availability of jobs, salaries and 
working conditions), it was found certain 
students were open to thinking about 
teaching as a career* 

Assumption 3: An education course 
would attract students at WCC * Through 
preliminary discussions with Westchester 
Community College (WCC) personnel, 
belief was fostered that an introductory 
level education course might find an 
audience there, although the college 
had no education program* A new course 
was proposed "Introduction to Schools 
and Teaching," designed as an 
interdisciplinary elective course* 
It has been offered three times 
alternating between day and evening 
times to accommodate schedules of ECC 
students (registration for course was 
13, 18 and 26, respectively)* Within 
each group, students were identified 
for encouragement to continue in teacher 
preparation courses * In addition^ 
many students were able to use the 

9 experience of the course to decide 
if teaching was a career they might 
pursue* 

Assumption 4; Students would enter 
Pace to seek a four-year degree and 
teacher certification * Several students 

(identified through the introductory 
course at WCC were recruited to continue 
their college studies at Pace in the 
education field. This group of five 
students were identified as Cohort 
1 and were enrolled Fall of 1986* 
At the completion of the second project 
year, an additional 10 students. Cohort 

12, are planning to enroll Fall 1987 
at Pace and seek teaching certification* 
Half of this cohort report that they 
had not considered a teaching career 
until they attended a Project SELECT 
reception* 
Assumption 5: Pace University and 
Vhita Plains Public Schools can work 
together on an integrated, clinically 
based teacher preparation program * 
The first cohort of Project SELECT 
was "hurried" to begin at Pace so that 
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some students would have completed 
the Pace program before the end of 
FIPSE funding. Since the first year 
of the project was devoted to recruitment 
efforts at WCC, this assumption was 
not tested out as well as wanted. 
As a result, the students in Cohort 
1 have not had the integrated field 
experiences envisioned by the project 
personnel. 

Prelim Results Encouraging 

Overall, as the project begins the 
third year, personnel are encouraged 
by preliminary findings. The 
collaboration has worked extremely 
well and the types of students sought 
have been found. Furthermore, it was 
discovered that through Project JELECT 
teaching could be "sold" to these 
students — even to those <^ho are 
academically strong enough to choose 
other prestigious career paths. 

In summary, the project's experiences 
over the past two years 1 s led to 
the belief that Project SELECT has 
the potential to address a number of 
important issues related to the 
recruitment, preparation, and retention 
of outstanding teachers for our nation's 
public schools. 



INDIANA UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Project Summary 



irinrTS) Pre-Teacher Assessment 

JL [LlJ JjC"^ Project grew out of a 
need to help education 
majors acquire skills 
necessary for effective teaching that 
are not systematically assessed or 
developed. It was determined that 
the development skills of sophomore 
education majors would be assessed 
and that developmental activities would 
be provided ifor those who need teaching 
skill development. The project is 
under the direction of Dr. Robert 
Millward and is beginning its third 
^ear of FIPSE funding. 



Assessment Activities 
Developed 

Assessment is a method of predicting 
future behavior by using behavioral 
simulations that measure a candidate's 
ability to handle future responsibilities 
in a specific career. There are several 
ways to develop assessment activities. 
First, behaviors required for successful 
job performance are identified. Second, 
dimensions that represent those behaviors 
are defined* Third, simulations that 
require a candidate to exhibit selected 
dimensions are developed. These 
activities mirror the work activities 
of the occupation for which the 
assessment is intended. Fourth, scoring 
techniques that can discriminate between 
high and low skill acquisition for 
each dimension are designed. 

Dimensions Assessed 

A dimension is a description undar 
which behavior can be reliably 
classified. The Pre-Tcacher Assessment 
Center will assess the following 
dimensions. 



1. Planning 



and 



organizing ; 
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establishing a course of action 
for self or others to achieve 
a specific goal* Planning 
appropriate time , resources , 
setting, and sequence of 
activities for task 

accomplishment. 

2. Monitoring : establishing 
procedures to monitor classroom 
activities and student progress. 

3. Leadership : utilizing appropriate 
interpersonal styles and methods 
in bringing individuals or groups 
toward task accomplishment. 

4. Sensitivity ; showing consid- 
eration for feelings and needs 
of others in verbal and nonverbal 
situations. 

5. Problem analysis ; identifying 
issues or problems ; securing 
relevant information; identifying 
causes of problei , relating, 
comparing, or qua;»tifying data 
from various sources. 
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6 . Strategic decision making : 

developing alternative courses 
of actions, making decisions, 
and setting goals when time 
for deliberation is available* 
Making decisions which are based 
on logical assumptions and which 
incorporate all pertinent 
information. 

7# Tactical decision making : making 
appropriate decisions in ongoing 
situations where time for 
deliberation is limited and 
extensive information gathering 
may be inappropriate. Being 
ready to make decisions, take 
action, or commit oneself* 

8. Oral communication ; expressing 
ideas effectively in individual 
or group situations (including 
gesture, facial expressions, 
and other nonverbal 

communication) • 

9- Oral presentation ; expressing 
ideas effectively when presenting 
to an individual or group when 
given time for preparation. 

10. Written communication ; expressing 
ideas clearly in writing (includes 
grammar, context, syntax). 

11. Innovativeness ; generating 
or recognizing and adopting 
new or creative instructional 
approaches, techniques, and 
materials. 

12. Tolerance for stress : performing 
with stability under pressure 
or opposition; able to maintain 
attention on multiple tasks 
or activities. 

13. Ini«:iative : actively attempting 
to influence events to achiiive 
goals; taking action beyond 
what is necessarily called for; 
self-starting» 

Simulations aid assessment 

Four simulations — Classroom Vignettes, 
Actual Teaching Simulations, the 
Education Fair, and the School Museum-- 
have been designed to assess the 13 
skill dimensions identified as needed 
for effective teaching* 
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Classroom Vignettes is an exercise 
in which students view a series of 
5-minute videotapes portraying different 
classroom episodes. At selected 
intervals, students are asked to respond 
in writing to such questions as, "How 
would you react to this situation?" 

In Actual Teaching Simulations , 
students are given a lesson packet 
with content they will be required 
to teach. After two hours of 
preparation, the student teaches the 
lesson* 

The Educational Fair is a 2-hour 
exercise in which students are faced 
with the problem of organizing a 
district-wide educational fair. Students 
are given a packet of information that 
must be analyzed, reviewed, and then 
organized into an overall plan. 

Another 2-hour exercise, The School 
Museu m, requires students to read and 
analy^se data related to a problem. 
Students are asked to develop an 
educational museum exhibit thac would 
be relevant for students as well as 
educationally sound. 

Project Update 

The four simulations have been 
developed and piloted to measure a 
college sophomore 's teaching strengths 
and weaknesfies. Of the 13 dimensions 
that were identified as being necessary 
for teaching, all 13 are capable of 
being obcerved and scored. Initial 
results indicate that students are 
scoring low in innovativeness, 
initiative, problem analysis, and 
leadership. Student strengths seem 
to include decision making, monitoring 
and sensitivity. 

Plans for this fall include 
implemen ta t ion o f the pre- teacher 
assessment center at Indiana, Slippery 
Rock, and Millersville University in 
Pennsylvania. Throughout the summer 
the project will be pilo»:ing and printing 
assessor manuals as well as scoring 
guides. Currently, a training module 



is being developed that will follow 
the assessment center and provide 
remedial help to both sophomores and 
juniorsv In addition, a plan is being 
developed to maintain long-rang^ records 
of student performance through the 
University's Computer Center. The 
project remains on schedule and initial 
results are very encouraging 



UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 



Project Update 




Dr. Harold R. Strang is 
the project director for 
"Teacher Training Through 
Computer Simulation:" a 
FIPSE- funded project in 
the final stages of a three year grant, 
The following summary shows the many 
accomplishments and progress of the 
pjroject throughout the grant period. 

The • microcomputer-based teaching 
simulation has been implemented 
successfully with preservice teachers 
at the University of Virginia ♦ Over 
the past three years, more than 150 
beginning teachers have participated 
in three to nine simulated teaching 
sessions. Through interaction with 
simulated pupils, these teachers learned 
wait-time, feedback, packing and 
management skills. 

The training has produced several 
powerful results. First, the partici- 
pating teachers showed improvement 
in skill acquisition; for example, 
they gave more feedback to their pupils 
and became more proficient in v>ddressing 
classroom misbehaviors. Maintenance 
checks (2-3 months after the initial 
sessions) have demonstrated continued 
appropriate uea of these important 
classroom skills. Post-session 

debriefings have additionally revealed 
high levels of participant satisfaction 
regarding perceived efficacy of the 
simulated teaching sessions. 



Project Outgrowth 

The University of Virginia teaching 
simulation has been adopted by several 
sister institutions. These universities 
sent representatives to a comprehensive 
training seminar held at the Curry 
School of Education in September 1986. 
These schools have since successfully 
implemented the teaching simulations 
in their own teacher education programs. 
Finally, the project sponsored a Teacher 
Training Computer Simulation Workshop 
in April of this year. The workshop 
included several exciting demon^it rat ions 
of teaching simulations as well as 
provocative discussion on the use of 
new technologies in future simulation 
development. 
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FOR MORE IN-DEPTH INFORMATION ON 
INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS SUMMARIZED IN THIS 
NEWSLETTER, please write to the project 
directors at the address listed below 
(alphabetically by state). 



UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS-AMHERST 

Dr. Richard Clark 
University of Massachusetts 
230 Furcolo Hall 
Amherst, MA 01003 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT SANTA CRUZ 



NORTHERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 



Dr. Murray Baumgarten 
Professor of English & 

Comparative Literature 
The Dickens Project 
T55 Kresge College 
University of California, Santa 

Cruz:* 

Santa Cruz, CA 95604 



Dr. John 0. Kiltinen 
Professor of Mathematics 
Dept. of Mathematics & Computer 
Science 

Northern Michigan University 
Marquette, MI 49855 



WESTERN MONTANA COLLEGE 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
SAN BERNARDINO 

Dr. Gordon E. Stanton 

School of Education 

California State University/San 

Bernardino 
San Bernardino, CA 92407 



COUNCIL CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 
(DC) 

Hilda L. Smith 

Director, Arts & Humanities 

Council of Chief State School Officers 

400 North Capitol Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20001 



IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Mary P. Hoy 
Dr. Donna J. Merkley 
Teachers On Television 
Iowa State University 
N108 Lagomarcino Hall 
Ames, I A 50011 



Dr. Douglas Treadway 
Western Montana College 
710 South Atlantic 
Dillon, MT 59725 



CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK/ 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 

Dr. Dorothy Geddes 
Dr. Rosamond Tischler 
School of Education 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, NY 11210 



CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK/ 
GRADUATE SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY CENTER 

Dr. Milton Gold 

Center for Advanced Study in Education 
Graduate School & University Center 
CUNY 

33 West 42nd Street 
Room 1430 

New York, NY 10036 
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SYRACUSE UNir.:iSITY 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY— NORTHRIDGE 



Dr. Greta Morine-Dershimer 
Syracuse Univesity 
156 Huntington Hall 
Syracuse, NY 12310 



INDIANA UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Dr. Robert Millward 
Director 

Pre-Teacher Assessment Center 
136 Stouffer Hall 

Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
Indiana, PA 15705 



Dr. Diane Philibosian 

Dept. of Recreation & Leisure Studies 

California State University — 

Northwood 
1811 Nordhoff Street 
Northridge, CA 91330 



SAN DIEGO STATE UNIVERSITY (CA) 

Dr. Richard Pacheco 
Project Director 
*ollege of Education 
• 1 Diego State University 
S^a Diego, CA 92182 



UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

Dr. Harold Strang 
Dr. Ann Loper 

Dept. of Foundations of Education 
University of Virginia 
140 Ruffner Hall 
405 Enrniet Street 
Charlottesville, VA 22903 



SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATION BOARD (GA) 

Dr. W. C. Brown, Director 
Institute for Higher Educational 

Opportunity 
Southern Regional Education Board 
1340 Spring Street, NW 
Atlanta, GA 30309 



ALVERNO COLLEGE (Wl) 



INDIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 



Dr. Georgine Loacker 
Professor of English 
Alverno College 
3401 S. 29th Street 
M7:lwaukee, WI 53215 



Dr. Mary Ann Carroll 
School of Graduate Studies & 
Director of Research 
217 North Sixth Street 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haufce, IN 47809 



Addresses for other FIPSE-funded projects 
follow (alphabetically by state). 



BIRMINGHAM SOUTHERN COLLEGE 

Dr. Natalie M. Davis 
Director of Graduate Studies 
Birmingham Southern College 
800 Eighth Avenue, West 
Birmingham, AL 35254 



GRAMBLING STATE UNIVERSITY (LA) 

Dr. Johnnie R. Mills 
Associate Professor 
College of Education 
Grambling State University 
P.O. Box 46 
Grambling, LA 71245 
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COLLEGE OF THE ATLANTIC (ME) 


FAIRLEIGN DICKINSON UNIVERSITY 


Dr» Peter Corcoran • 1 


Dr. John L. Kallas 


Education Coordinator 1 


College of Education 


College of the Atlantic 


Bancroft Hall 


105 Eden Street 


Teaneck, NJ 07666 


Bar Harbor, ME 04609 






KENYON COLLEGE (OH) 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 






Dr. Jane Rutkoff 


Dr. Claudia Douglas 


5-Step Director 


Dr. Myron Henry 


Kenyon College 


Dapartment of Biology 


Gambler, OH 43022 


Central Michigan University 




Brooks Hall 179 




Mt. Pleasant, MI 48859 


INTER AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF 




PUERTO RICO (PR) 



MIDDLE CITIES EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
(MI) 

Dr. C. Robert Muth 
Michigan State University 
517 Erickson Hall 
East Lansing, MI 48824 



JACKSON STATE UNIVERSITY (MS) 

Dr. Robert LeFlore 
Dept. of Computer Science 
Jackson State University 
Jackson, MS 39217 



UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Dr. Joan Ferrini-Mundy 
Dr. Richard Balomenos 
Dept. of Mathematics 
University of New Hampshire 
Kingsbury Hall 
Durham, NH 03824 



Dr. Lydia Madina 

Associate Desn for Academic Affairs 
Inter American University 
College of Bayamon 
Carregera 174, Industrial Minillas 
Bayamon, PR 00619 



CHARLESTON HIGHER EDUCATION CONSORTIUM 
(SO 

Dr. Sabra Slaughter 

Charleston Higher Education Consortium 
Medical University of South Carolina 
171 Ashley Avenue 
Charleston, SC 29425 
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Thank you for contribuning to this newsletter. Please use the following form to 
share your reactions and ideas with us so that we might better meet your needs. For 
those of you who are new to the FIPSE Teacher Education Projects Newsletter and wish 
to receive a copy of last year's newsletter, please indicate on the form below (listing 
your return address). 

We look forward to meeting you at the fall meeting in October. Thank you for your 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 

Mary ?• Hoy, Ph.D. Donna J. Merkley, Ph.D. 

Assistant Dean Assistant Professor 

College of Education 'College of Education 

Iowa State Un5.versity Iowa State University 

Ames, lA 50011 Ames, lA 50011 



Return to: Teacher on Television Project 

ATTN: FIPSE Teacher Education Project Newsletter 
Iowa State University 
N108 Lagomarcino Hall 
Ames, lA 50011 



1. Next topic: 

2. Format suggestions: 

3. How often should we circulate? Quarterly Biannually 

Annually 

4. I can contribute the following: 
information Optional : 

article Name 



services Address 



Thank you for your support. 
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REMINDER: 



FIPSK TEACHER EDUCATION CLUSTER MEETING 
OCTOBER 26-27, 1987 
HOLIDAY INN—GATEWAY CENT2R 
AMES, lA 50010 

First 20 FIPSE projects registering will be provided room and board at meeting. Contact 
Barb Marvick (515) 294-1915 for reservations and general information. 
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Introduction 

At the FIPSE Project Directors' meeting 
in Columbia, Maryland last November, as 
members of the Teacher Education Cluster 
met for the first time. We worked hard, 
did some sharing, but few of us had an 
opportunity to network or fully discuss our 
individual projects. As co-directors, we 
felt an isolation from other projects and 
wondered just what could be done. Therefore, 
we discussed with Ms* Diana Hayman, our 
project officer, the possibility of a news- 
letter among the Teacher Education project 
directors. 

Our request for information from each of 
you brought the typical responses; some full 
reports, some sketchy, and, unfortunately, 
a few "no responses." We have reviewed 
your information and compiled this synthesis 
for your edification. We hope that you will 
use this information as you formulate your 
thinking for the October 2-3 meeting in 
Princeton and for the annual meeting of FIPSE 
Project Directors in November. At the end 
of this newsletter we will request ideas 
from you for future newsletters, you will 
also note that complete addresses for each 
project are listed at whe end of the news- 
letter. 

Before describing our FIPSE project, we 
are exercising our editorial prerogative by 
introducing ourselves to you: 

f4ary P. Hoy, Assistant Dean of the College 
of Education, Iowa State University, has been 
involved with the Teacher on Television (TOT) 
Project since its inception. Her educational/ 
research interests have focused on special 
education, particularly rural special educa- 
tion and assessment. She is married and 
mother of three. 



J* Merkley, Assistant Professor in 
?t RjO^y Education at Iowa State University 
jci^mam:he TOT project four years ago. She 



has assumed the leadership for the prograir- 
atic component of the project. Her educa- 
tional/research interests focus ok reading 
comprehension^ She is married and mother 
of two young girls- 

V7e look forward to getting to know each 
of you this fall at the upcoming meetings. 
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IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TEACHER ON TELEVISION 

Live television 



Exemplary teacher preparation 
programs utilize a variety of 
teachers working with children in 
diverse settings. The Teacher on 
Television Project (TOT) at Iowa State 
University (ISU) uses the medium of live 
microwave television broadcasts from selected 
rural, urban and metropolitan elementary 
classrooms to provide a novel and highly ef- 
fective model of direct observation of class- 
rooms as part of the preservice teacher 
preparation. 

Ten classrooms in four diverse Iowa school 
districts are wired to accommodate micro- 
phones and a pedestal -mounted camer. The 
camera, equipped with capabilities for pan, 
tilt and zoom is controlled from the Univer- 
sity observation center. 

Observation skills 

Beginning preservice teachers receive 
instruction in the purposes and techniques 
of observation by using TOT in a teaching 
strategies course. In subsequent courses 
elementary education faculty continue to re- 
quire TOT observations. These observations 
are guided by an ISU instructor who places 
classroom activities into the perspective of 
'^the entire day's schema for the observers. 
This instructor also coordinates with the 
public school teachers in order to obtain 
^lesson plans and teaching materials. 



TOT has developed from a one-classroom 
pilot project three years ago into a major 
program funded by FIPSE. Plans are being 
.developed to provide satellite uplink of 
broadcasts, live , from a variety of school 
classroom settings to teacher preparation 
instituticns around the country. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation efforts are underway to deter- 
mine the effect of the project on preservice 
teachers knowledge and attitude as a result 
of observation using the TOT model. 

Products/Materials developed 

A module f "Observation: Key to Experien- 
tial Learning," has been designed to be 
integrated into the scope and sequence of 
preservice teachers' first methods course. 
Strategies in Teaching. The module fc :uses 
on providing students with skills in observ- 
ing for the following components: classroom 
settings* motivation techniques, student in- 
volvement, management techniques, use of 
resources, instructional sequence, communica- 
tion techniqa^s, and questioning skills. 

Dissemination methods 

Dissemination efforts have consisted of 
various newspaper articles, videotape and 
audiotape interviews as well as local, re- 
gional anL national conference presentations. 
Conference presentations during 1986-87 plan 
to include uplink transmission of the Teacher 
on Television broadcast beginning with the 
Teacher Education Division of the Council 
for Exceptional Children (TED/CEC) annual 
meeting scheduled for November 14 at 2:15 PM 
in Atlanta, Georgia. 



Evaluation 

By request of school-based planning 
committee iT^embers, the summer- scheduled work 
shop cycles were shifted to the school year 
to enable participants to try" out develop- 
ments on studcints. Each school had develope' 
an evaluation plan to mesih with ongoing 
curriculum evaluation^ modes. Data col lectio? 
included videotapes of classrooms, stude.it 
performance records, teachei/student logs, 
interviews and several other methods. Pro jet 
materials and products inclu-ied a notebook 
with articles and worksheets for each partic: 
pant and videotapes of school plan presenta- 
tions. In addition, each team was video tapec 
discussing the experience of the v/orkshop 
and what is happening in the classroom as 
a result. These tapes are to be edited into 
a tape about "Partnerships in Teaching 
Critical Thinking." 

Future dissemination plans of the project 
includ-^ presentations at the Archdioce^^an 
Teachers Convention in October 1986 and 
worksncps given by planning committee m'Pmberr 
to school districts outside the arant arcti. 



AMERICAN INDIAN SCIENCE & 
Engineering Society (CO) 

Kim Basom replaced Ann Card as Director 
the Ame lean Indian Science Teacner Traini:ig 
project early this year. This project has 
developed a regional workshop to provide 
training for teachers of American Indian 
students (K-12) . In addition to training, 
regional support networks were to be develooe 
among workshop participants and local trainer 



ALVERNO COLLEGE 
Critical thinking skills 

"HIGH School — College Teaching Partner- 
i^ii ./S" is concluding Year 1 of a tv;o-year 
.project directed by Dr. Georgine Loacker and 
Dr. Mary Dlez of Alverno College in Milwaukee. 
The project is designed to provide inservice 
training for middle and senior high school 
teachers focused on the development of critical 
thinking skills by their students. Consist- 
ing of t'.^;o cycles of workshops, each followed 
by a year of ongoing support to assist 
teachers in implementing and refining improve- 
ments in their classrooms, all project 
activities are collaboratively planned and 
carried out by a joint committee of Alverno 
i^P^y^/ and teachers representing local school 
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As Kim Basom states, "The model of cascad- 
ing leadership is working well. Two AISES 
staff members trained 4 regional directors 
who hired and trained L^cal talent to v:ork 
with the participants. The [,articiparits 
will act as trainers in their own schools 
and districts when they go home- The 
system develops skills and confidence ir an 
ever-expanding circle of teachers." 

Pre- and post-worKshop questionnaires 
on teaching methods attitudos as well as 
post-workshop classroom observation are used 
for evaluation. 

A sliae-tape presentation about the work- 
shops is to be presented at the 1986 AISES 
^^Xonference. In addition, each participant 
will present an inservice training session 
with teachers of his/her 5?chool or district. 
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BRIGHAT^ YOUNG UNIVERSITY 



"A New Approach to the Skills of /Effective 
Teaching" is directed by Dr. Larrie i2. Gale, 
Learning Theory and the results of learning 
research are not translated into practice 
in the nation's public schools primarily 
because prospective teachers have not had 
appropriate opportunities for practicing 
such in a safe, but realistic environment. 
Through the technology of the interactive 
videodiscs such practice will be provided 
and the effectiveness and cost-benefits of 
such an approach will be evaluated. This 
project proposed to develop an experimental 
prototype course to teach the principles, 
skills and strategies of effective teaching 
within the context of different subject mat- 
ter. It would incorporate videodisc and 
computer technology to provide a variety of 
situations, contexts and concepts chat would 
allow prospective teachers to observe, inter- 
act and practice specific skills in an 
emotionally safe, simulated environment. The 
course material would be taught using the 
principles of effective teaching and learn- 
ing theory. Use of videodisc and computer 
technologies would not replace interaction 
between student and teacher. Instead, it 
would allow the teacher more time to work 
with students on specific problems and con- 
cerns. The technology would be used to do 
what it can do best, namely, precisely simu- 
late teaching situations, test the student's 
comprehension and provide remedial informa- 
tion and practice. 

Plan of action 

The project followed 9 basic steps or 
phases of study. 

1. Plan the course, its goals, content, 
means, products, instructor's role, 
etc.- 

2. Identify the learning principles and | 
learning types to be demonstrated from 
past TICOR data and from learning 
research. 

3. Using existing tapes of actual class- 
room situations, identify situations 
where learning types are different and 
where learning principles were, or 
should have been used. 

4. From #3, develop scripts that replicate 
real -world situations and which demon- 
strate examples or non-example^ of 
learni:ng principles and learning types. 

5. Produce the situations in #4 on video 
and press these on videodisc. 



6. Develop course materials in conjunction 
with the CAI/interactive video material 

7. Using BYU authoring systems, create the 
CAI courseware in support of the discs. 

8. Formatively evaluate the resulting 
materials and make needed changes. 

9. Research the effectiveness and cost- 
benefits of the course. . .of this 
approach. 

The effectiveness of this approach will be 
evaluated by requiring control students (from 
traditional methods classes) and students 
from the experimental group to teach lessons 
requiring the use of different strategies 
and learning principles in front of an actual 
class while being taped. A sophisticated, 
electronic observation/data collection system 
will be used by experts reviewing the tapes. 

Results 

This project hopes to produce a learning 
.heory/methods course using interactive 
video that will: 

1. Help teacher education student?; 
discriminate between different t^.^es 
of learning. 

2. Help those students apply appropriate 
presentation strategies for each 
learning type. 

3. Help students know when and how t:^ 
apply other learning principles ex- 
tracted from research. 

4. Accomplish these results at the same 
or lower costs than present learning 
theory/methods courses at Brigham 
Young University. 

Success in this project could lead to more 
effective teaching in the public schools, 
to more effective teaching in colleges of 
education, and might deirjonstrnte the capa- 
bilities of nev;er technologies to increase 
effectiveness while reducing costs overall 
with the prof ess) onalization of the instruc- 
tor's role. 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
San Bernardino 



The Civic Education Enhancement 
Project (CEEP) is in t he first 
year of the three-year project, 
which is designed to improve 
the way the university system 
instructs new teachers. 
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Problem solving/ 
critical thinking 

Dr« Gordon Stanton, professor of education 
at San Bernardino, will implement the project 
at each of the 19 system campuses. A major 
goal of the project wil' be to encourage the 
modification of the un /^^rsit^ teaching pro-- 
cess to emphasize problem solving and crit- 
ical thinking rather than didactic methods of 
instruction for law-related education. The 
process will serve as an instructional model 
for future teachers. 

Law-related 

The 1985-86 school year saw the introduc- 
tion of project activities on 9 campuses with 
an additional 10 campuses scheduled for the 
1967-87 year. The target educators will be 
university faculty involved in the instruc- 
tion of social sciences, which may include 
political science, history, criminal justice 
and pre-legal faculty, as well as those in- 
volved v/ith educating teachers. This is an 
attempt to implement the chancellor's objec- 
tive to have all university faculty recog- 
nize their potential impact on future 
teachers. The potential exists for develop- 
ing techniques/strategies for infusing 
existing university curricula with content 
and mechod of law-related educations. 

Evaluation methods are to include survey 
results of -numbers of faculty and future 
teachers reached, but especially numbers and 
anecdotal accounts of teaching modifications 
made by university professors. 

Products 

The CEEP project has developed a student 
packet and instructor guide. Introduction to 
Law-Related Education , with additional guides 
Teaching With Case Studies and Basic Consti- 
tutional Concepts being developed. 

Present and future dissemination methods 
include a newsletter, Pre-Serv-E LRE , 
products/publications and conference presen- 
tations. Institutional plans are for law- 
related education modules to be used in 
credential programs on all 19 SCU campuses 
v;ith Civic Education Committees on each cam- 
pus to monitor and promote LRE preparation 
for future teachers* 
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CUNY/BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
Classical Latin 

The Classics Department at Brooklyn Colleg. 
in cooperation with the New York City Board 
of Education through its office of Foreign 
Language Instruction, has begun to introduce 
the study of Latin in grades 4-7 in the cityV 
public schools. The Latin Cornerstone 
Program is directed by Dr. Arlene Fromchuck, 
Associate Professor of Classics at Brooklyn 
College, The project, which is modeled on 
similar very succesful programs in Phila- 
delphia and Los Angeles, developed from the 
belief that an early introduction to Latin 
can enhance English language awareness and 
increase verbal and reading skills while at 
the same time laying the foundation for the 
study of any romance language on the inter- 
mediate ancj high school levels. 

Begun in 1981 as a pilot project at P.S. 
152, the school neighboring the College cam- 
pus, the program has been designed to intro- 
duce youngsters to some basic elements of 
Latin grammer and principles of v;ork buildimj. 
This is done through our audio- lingual grade 
school curriculum. First Latin , which fccuces 
or the daily life of a child growing up in 
Rome. 

Curriculum influence 

The Cornersone Curriculum diffei;^ fiom 
other Latin Fles (foreign language in the 
elementary schools) programs throughout the 
nation in that it is the first significant 
attempt by a college to influence curriculum 
development and implementation in the pre- 
college years. 

The program's strategy involves a multi- 
directed approach: Since 1981, 204 under- 
graduate Latin majors have been trained each 
year to participate in the pilot project at 
P.S. 152. These juniors and seniors, under 
the supervision of their Classics professor, 
meet with a 4th or 5th grade class 3 times a 
week for a period of 20-25 minutes for the 
entire school year. 

Grants in 1983 and 1985 from FIPSE and 
the National Endowment for the Humanities 
enabled the training of 75 in-service 
teachers to introduce the Cornerstone Program 
into their grade school curricula. 



Teaching 

With the strong support of their princi- 
pals, the 75 in-service teachers trained 
have been teaching approximately 2,000 New 
York City public school children each year 
since September 1983. Published results of 
the performance of these children on stan- 
dardized reading tests have validated our 
belief that the teaching of Latin in a non- 
elitist and nonthreatening environment can 
significantly improve reading scores. In all 
instances in two separate studies / children 
who participated in the Cornerstone Program 
from the broad spectrum of the city's schools 
outperfcrmed their peers on the standardized 
California Achievement Tests administered by 
the city. 

Institutionalization 

The grants from both NEH and FIPSE 
encouraged eventual institutionalization of 
the Cornerstone Prograjn. From the College's 
perspective much has been accomplished in this 
area. Four graduate level courses in 
Classics provide for beginning and intermed- 
iate training in Lacin, Etymology and Roman 
culture, and these courses can be applied to 
the M.A. in Education. ^ A newsletter keeps 
past participants abreast of interesting Fles 
developments and techniques. The College has 
become a clearinghouse for information on 
curriculum and has begun to receive request? 
for qualified Latin teachers to fill Fles 
positions. 

Implementation problem 

A major problem remains. Although atten- 
tion in the media has brought high visibility 
nationwide, the fact remains, Dr. Fromchuck 
states, "that our immediate goal of training 
in-service teachers is threatened because 
teachers, understandably, are unwilling to 
risk taking an intensive course in a subject 
they have long considered too rigorous with- 
out some scholarship incentive." Some help 
has come from the College in forms of sub- 
sidized programs, release time, and waived 
tuition. But the problem remains to be solved 
if the momentum which has developed not be 
stopped abruptly. The project will continue 
to work to solve this problem and continue 
to give excellent training to in-service 
teachers involved in the program. 
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CUNY/CENTER FOR ADVANCED 
STUDY IN EDUCATION 

Retired teachers 
as mentors 

Drs. Milton Gold and Bernadette Pe^^n f 
the Center for Advanced Study in Education 
(CASE) at CUNY, New York City, are the direc- 
tors of the Mentor/New Teacher Project that 
works with training and assignment of recently 
retired teachers to serve as mentors for new 
teachers in the New York City school district 
with the highest attrition rates. Four sig- 
nificant findings from this project, so far, 
include: i) value of one-to-one consultant 
oervice to new teachers? (2) enhancement of 
retirees' enjoyment of life; 3) continued 
util"»7:ation of expertise of experienced 
teachers; and 4)^ potential improvement of 
quality of living and learning in classrooms. 

The project is developing ^educational and 
sor,iological evaluatic instruments and a 
manual for replication of project and/or trai 
manual is projected for 1987. Future plans 
and hopes include anticipated adoption of the 
mentoring process by New York City Division 
of Personnel, depending on demonstration of 
positive results and budget support. 

COLLEGE OF THE ATLANTIC 

H uman ecology 

Dr. Peter Corcoran directs "Foundations fc 
Human Ecological Education" which is in its 
first year. The project is to support staff- 
ing and espouses to strengthen the College 
of the Atlantic's multidisplinary program in 
human ecological teacher education. Dr. 
Corcoran defines human ecology "as the multi- 
disciplinary study of relationships of people 
and their cultural technological and natur< 
environments. The study of human ecology se( 
to go one step further than the philosophy 
that guides the transitional liberal arts edu 
tion. In that philosophy it is considered 
important to acquaint the individual with th- 
relevant cultural context that determines 
the nature of the social world so that the 
individual can gain the capacity for intel- 
ligent and informed action. Hum? ecology 
broadens the relevant context by including 
the consequences of human action within the 
natural world, and enriches hurtiPM choice and 
action by presenting a dynamic picture of 
the breathing community in which human actio, 
takes place. Our program seeks to train 
teachers using this integrative perspective.' 



jfear end status 

On an informal basis, the project has 
received enthusiastic support for this 
alternative approach to professional prepara- 
tion. This ^s also true from the local 
administrators and teachers, state officials 
and the students and students-to-be. 

At the close of the first year of the 
project only simple quantitative measures 
such as number of students enrolled in the 
education courses were used. More thorough 
evaluation will be conducted later by college 
committees. 

Presentations by- the faculty members in 
education disseminate information about the 
project at national professional conferences 
such as the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, The Conservation of 
Education Association, and others. 

GRAMBLING STATE UNIVERSITY 

Teacher preparation 
program validation 

Dr. Johnnie R. Mills served as 
director for the "Teacher Educa- 
tion Improvement Project," a one- 
year FIPSE-fun^ed project to 
document, validatrs and record the 
change processes and products of GSU's suc- 
cessful reorganization of its preservice 
teacher education program. Specifically, 
the project was to validate the effective- 
ness of these processes in improving student 
performance when implementing planned pro- 
grams of change in 5 areas: Student Assess- 
ment, Faculty Development, Curriculum 
Revision, Instructional Development, and 
Program Monitoring and Evaluation* A second 
goal was to establish a network of institu- 
tions that share the problem of inadequate 
student perforrance in order to increase 
opportunities for cooperative problem solving, 
increase accessibility of technical ass:.st- 
ance and to create a forum for exchanging 
ideas and information. 

, Four questions guided project work: 
1) What is Grambling State University doing 
to improve student performance? 2) How is 
it different from past programs? 3) How is 
Grambling State University's now program 
different from other institutions with simi- 
lar problems? and 4) What are the planned 
pd unplanned outcomes of Grambling State 
University's change program. 
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^^y ^luation/dissemination 

The project used a variety of data 
collection methods and cross-validation of 
project findings was facilitated through 
planned internal and external evaluation 
activities. Dissemination of the Teacher 
Education Improvement Project will include 
the traditional technical reports as well 
as training reports and manuals. A r.ajor 
report is forthcoming as tho projc j** closer; 
out its activities. 



ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY 
Master Teacher Model 

Four professors gave their expertise- to 
guide and implement the "Master Peachei Modei 
Development Program." Dr, Donald Kachur, 
Dr. Janet Burcalow, Dr. Donald Barnes, and 
Dr. Charlie Moore from three different stares 
worked together in this one-year FIPSE-fundt-J 
project. The project included three major 
teacher preparation institutions in the Mid- 
west and six public school districts in their 
respective states collaborating to dcveloi» 
and implement a training model for master 
teachers. Its primary purpose was to provide 
for a coterie of outstanding elementary and 
secondary teachers the skills and knowledge 
needed to assume instructional, curricjlar 
and supervisory responsibilities for their 
districts. In the three states, Illinois, 
Indiana and Iowa, where the participating 
universities (Illinois State University, Bali 
State University and the University of 
Northern Iowa) and school districts are lo- 
cated, a variety of "master teacher," 
"career ladder," "mentor *eacher," and "team 
leader" plans are in early stages of imple- 
mentation in the public schools. 
Training model 

The training model developed via each 
university provided master teachers knowl- 
edge and skills necessary for them to 
successfully perform new responsibilities 
assigned to them for career advanceront. 
Developed were new forms of collaborative 
relationships between universities and 
school districts which involved uhe 
planning , training, and follow-up technical 
assistance to help master teachers meet 
their new job needs. 
Evaluation 

Major sources of first-hand evaluation 
information was gathered by means of informaJ 
and f9rmal. observations of planning ccmmittet* 
meetings and ti-aining sessions, oral ii.ter- 
views, and written surveys of participants 
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regarding project, and analysis of project 
documents (minutes of meetings, developed 
training materials, etc) It was found that 
teachers preferred input to training plans, 
participating in learning activities based 
on simulated job-related problems, meeting 
on-site in their own districts, participating 
in sessions not longer than two-hours per 
meeting, and relating with others within own 
district with similar i^rcblems or concerns. 

Results 

Significant findings included: 

1) School districts are not interested only 
in predetermined university courses 
being offered on-site to meet district 
needs. 

2) District involvement in the planning for 
the instruction to be delivered by the 
university was found to be more relevant 
and more highly received by recipients. 

3) Training which focused on job-related 
and job-embedded problems (practices over 
theory) were highly received. 

4) Training followed by technical assistance 
(coaching to application) provided to 
t^sacher trainees by university instruc- 
tors assured the crossing of theory to 
practice. 

5) Outstanding teachers trained formed' a 
core of available personnel who can be 
hired contractually by a university to 
participate in preservico teacher educa- 
tion activities (supervision, instruc- 
tional modeling, input to curriculum and 
instructional design at higher education 
levels, etc.). 

Products 

Products resulting from the project 
include a final report of activities at each 
'university site; videotapes, tape/slide pro- 
grams, or project report or summary of train- 
ing activity at each site. Dissemination 
of the project resulted in program presenta- 
tion at the Association of Teacher Educators' 
MinicUnic in April 1986. In addition, joint 
proposals have been submitted to three 
associations for inclusion in their annual 
Spring 1987 annual conferences. 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Anna Ochoa, Project Director for the 
"Internalizing Teacher Education" is in the 
final stages of completion for tae three- 
year grant program. The overarching goal 
of this project was to strengthen the inter- 
national dimensions of the elementary teacher 
education program (grades 1-6) at four campus 
locations within the Indiana University 
system — Bloomington, Indianapolis, South Bend 
and Southeast. Across the three years the 
project worked to internationalize 13 require^ 
courses. Its goal was to internalize these 
13 courseo by involving professors in the 
development of International Modules designed 
for these courses. 

Specific Objectives 

The more specific goals of this project 
\'ere to prepare elementary teachers who 

1. have improved understanding of specifier 
international content; 

2. have had experience with individuals- 
groups from other cultural backgrounds ; 
and 

3. have tha ability \.o apply critical 
thinking and decision-making skills to 
both international and instructional 
issues. 

At the end of the three years, modules were 
to be completed that would reflect these 
goals. 

Setting 

The four campuses — Bloomington, Indianapo- 
lis, Southeast and South Bend— all had viable 
programs for the preparation of elementary 
teachers. They had similar structures with 
variations from campus to campus. Thi task 
of building relationships bet'.;een these 
institutions was to prove challenging. By 
design, at least two experienced elementary 
school faculty from each participating cam- 
pus were involved in this project each year. 
These faculty members were to appraise the 
ideas suggested by university faculty re -^rd- 
ing course revisions and also share their 
classroom experiences with the university 
faculty. So relationships were formed not 
only inter-campus, but inter-school. 

Strategy 

This project used an infusion strategy. 
The strategy of adding a course that would 
emphasize global perspectives was deliberately 
rejected; first of all, the teacher education 
program at Indiana University was -already 
saturated with course requirements and 
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students had little or no room for elective 
courses. Second, the fate of new course re- 
quirements with a specia\ focus is that these 
requirements are likely to be the first cui. 
in times of financial constraint. Finally, 
the hope was to effect the thinking of as liiany 
faculty in as many courses as feasibxv<i, so 
that prospective teachers would experience the 
international dimension as a natural and per- 
vasive part of their teacher education program 

C urrent status 

At tl.is time, nine modules are nearing com- 
pletion with the remaining four under develop- 
ment • The modules are being used to some 
extent currently. Significant findings relate 
to institutional changes and the process of 
faculty development. 

D issemination 

A number of professional organizations have 
been helpful in disseminating project informa- 
tion through their newsletters. Numerous 
presentations have been made (AACTE, Global 
Perspectives in Education, NCSS, and others). 
In addition, a brochure outlining the project 
and listing coursos offered was also developed 



KENYON COLLEGE 

Dr. Jane Rutkoff directs "5-STEP (Student 
Teacher Education Program)" which is a five- 
year double degree program in the traditional 
liberal arts and teacher education, it 
seeks to attract qualified students at Kenyon 
College (and later, at other selective col- 
leges) into pre-college teaching careers. 
Degrees earned are BA/MA or BA/MS combina- 
tions. Features of the project include 
recruitment activities, one year of teacher 
education in New York (at either the Bank 
Street College of Education or Columbia 
University Teachers College) , and an optional 
post-graduate Residency in the sixth year 
for succesful students* Dissemination of 
the project is planned for November, 1986. 
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LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 
The Brooklyn Center 

Project status 

The Hellman Academy for 
Mathematics and Science 
Teacher Education Retraininc 
(THA-MASTER) has developed model curricula 
and programs for experienced teachers who 
wish to retrain as teachers of mathematics 
or physics. It has also awarded seven grant 
to other universities to adapt the program 
on their campuses. THA-MASTER, directed by 
Dr. Madeline Long of the Institute for the 
Advancement of Mathematics and Science Educo 
tion, IS currently being offered at Arizona 
State University, Miami University, Beaver 
College, Trenton state College, Texas Woman* 
University, Western Oregon state College, an 
the University of Northern Colorado, it ha? 
also been adopted by the Portland, Maine and 
Great Neck, Long Island School Systems. 
Products developed 

The project has developed syllabi, bulle- 
tins, videotapes on select lectur^-s, evalua- 
tion tools, and readings to supplement the 
programs. Questionnaires, interviews, 
journals, pre- and post-tc:ts were develovel 
for evaluation purposes as well as classrocm 
tests and teacher observation. 

Dissemination 

More than 15 presentations at meetings 
and conferences including NCTM, NSTA, AACTE, 
ATE, PRES; 3 published papers; presentations 
at universities local school districts and 
state education departments were used to 
reach a varied audience. 

Further dissemination through school dis- 
tricts; focus on special audiences; and 
work to collect data and publish papers is 
set for the future as well as development of 
retraining programs in other areas. 



MOUNT ALO^SIUS JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Dr. Jay Garver is project director 
for a rural education accessibility project, 
which incorporates the "itinerant preacher" 
concept. 

Access problems 

The low population density of the rural 
regions has traditionally presented a barrio 
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to educational institutions attempting to 
-provide post-secondary courses to their resi- 
dents. MAJC has attempted to overcome this 
barrier by establishing off-campus centers 
spread throughout its rur:;l central Pennsyl- 
vania area. While these centers have been 
relatively successful in reaching residents 
of rural areas, acce.Gs problems still remain. 
Enrollments in courses offered at these off- 
campus centers have often been too low to 
warrant running the class at an affordable 
tuition rate. Efforts to combine students 
from two or more centers have frequently 
failed due to the extensive commuting disJ- 
tances involved. 

Solution 

Small rural churches face similar problem? 
in that their congregations tend to be too 
small to support a minister or priest. They 
so3ve their common problem by sharing clergy- 
men. MAJC proposes to adapt the "itinerant 
preacher concept" to its rural continuing 
education program and to integrate it with 
modern instructional techniques within a 
framework of small, localized student learner 
support groups. Participants will be able 
to enroll in specific courses or pursue an 
Associate Degree throuv i the Mount's 
specially. designed Continuing Education 
degree program. 

The proposed system will work in the 
following manner: small groups of three to 
six students living within a reasonable com- 
muting distance and with a common interest 
will be organized into Leaj-ning Teams, Meet- 
ing sites convenient to all participants 
will b€. chosen and instructors will be 
assigned responsibility for threa groups in 
their academic discipline. Programmed in- 
structional materials will be distributed to 
the students during the first session. 
Thereafter, students will meet each week and 
work together tovard their common goal. The 
instructor will meet with the groups on a 
rotating basis, according to a prearranged 
schedule. 

Results 

This three-year project will result in 
the development of an alternative model for 
increasing post-secondary educational oppor- 
tunities among isolated rural learners at 
an affordable cost. It will also lead to 
the development of programmed instructional 
materials geared to the needs of this popu- 
lation. ^ 
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At this time the project is completing the 
first series of course offerings in which 35 
students were enrolled. Of these 35 students 
8 students enrolled in two courses. It is 
expected an additional 3 courses wixl be 
added fall term and enrollment is expected tc 
increase. 

MIDDLE CITIES EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
M;CHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 

Secondary school improveme r , 

Dr. Robert Muth directs 

Project for Secondary 
School Improvement." This 
project addresses the import- 
ant need to improve instruc- 
tional practices and student 
achievement in urban secondary schools. Thxi 
requires inservice training for the entire 
professional staZf of the school in specif ic 
instructional skills that research has shown 
to be po^^ti%^»ly associated with student 
achievement. It also requires the inprove- 
ment of the school learning climate as a 
support base for academic improvement in al 1 
classrooms of the building.. 

To meet these needs, Middle Cities 
Association presents a plan for: mservicj 
training in the essential elements of in- 
struction and clinical supervision 
(Madeline Hunter Model) for building teams 
from 18 districts; an inservice program to 
train these teams to positively im^^.iact on 
the learning climate in their buildings; 
an intensive program to train selected 
participants to conduct training for teachers 
in their own buildings and in their school 
districts; and an inservice program for 
superintendents a' ' other central office 
staff to assist t. in developing an organ- 
ization support system to insure long-term 
implementation of these skills and concepts. 

Evaluation 

To aid in evaluation of the project, 
project s aff , consultants, and local coachuo 
will observe changes in participants' knowl- 
edge, understanding and ability to use specif 
instructional and clinical supervision skills 
Paiticipants will respond to a self-assessmen 
mventori of their use of instructional skill, 
at the beginning c^nd end of each year. The 
ability of the school teams to assess and pla: 
to improve school climate will be evaluated 
by the project'r documentation of the accomp- 
lishment of specific activities. The project 
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' staff will periodically ask for feedback re- 
garding support and improvement of policies / 
plans and activities. Documentation of work- 
shop sessions and session evaluation forms 
will be filled out by participants. 

Products 

The project has develop I a pacicet of 
materials for use in conjunction with the vx)rk' 
shops, including articles and handouts. Video- 
tapes will also be used. Dissemination plans 
include a report to summarize evaluation data 
and Dr. Muth reviewed the project last Novem- 
ber at the FIPSE project directors meeting. 
There have been numerous requests for project 
information from interested higher education 
institutions. 



UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Geometry In-Service 

Dr. Joan Ferrine-Mundy and Dr. Richard 
Balomenos are the co-directors of the "New 
Hampshire In-Service Geometry Program." This 
project was conceived in response to the 
New Hampshire Department of Education and the 
School of Administrators Association cited 
critical need for in-service programs in 
mathematics as a way of improving mathematics 
learning and teaching. Geometry has been 
identified as a major problem area, and is 
the major focus of this project. University 
faculty, state personnel and mathematics 
teacher leaders are to collaborate to pro- 
duce a Geometry Video -Workship Program. A 
series of 10 videotapes and handbooks will 
be developed, and the mathematics teacher 
leaders will conduct the workshops at the 
local level for uncertified teachers. Col- 
lege credit will be available; local staff 
development funds will support the partici- 
pants. The project is funded for 3 years. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation methods for the project include 
a preliminary questionnaire on geometry knowl- 
edge, relationship of geometry to other 
areas, and familiarity with research findings 
will be administered to all participants, 
along with follow-up questionnaire at the 
end of the program. Participants will com- 
plete a survey at every workshop for incor- 
poration into the final revisions. Some of 
the workshops will be videotaped and dis- 
cncco^ by the University of New Hampshire 
MgJ^(^"tics Education Group. 



During this first year of the project, 
the co-directors have found the experience 
of working with a team of teacher leaders 
to be very useful. Ic was clear t^ t the 
teacher leaders v;ere finding it very helpful 
to have time to meet with each other, to 
share ideas and discuss issues. Building 
time into their ocheduies has begun to allow 
for this very important interaction. 

Dissemination 



At ttio close rno ^co}»..;t, I » 

bo a series of 10 video-geometry worksnops. 
Each workshop package will consist of; a 
.leader's handbook, a participant's workbook, 
a videotape, a leader's "shopping bag" of 
materials, and a participant's "workshop k^' . 

The workshop materials will be incorpor/**-. 
into the University of New Hampshire's 
Mathematics Department's Master of Science 
Teachers program, as a way of reaching in- 
service teachers. Also, teacher Leaders 
will retain materials and serve as resvnr • 
to their own school district for offecjr.vj 
the workshops beyond the project. The Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire Mathemativ'-s Drj-.ar^-- 
ment will serve as a" clearingho^jse for thr- 
project materials, and will make chem o/aii- 
able to interested schools and individuals. 

A conference will be held at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire in 1988 for mathemati:.^ 
educators from around the country. Journal 
articles will be prepared for such publica- 
tions as Mathematics Teacher , and the staff 
will report on the proiect to variou.^ r-'-aj 
ol meetings z^ud jonf ereix-es. 

UNIVERSITY OF SANTA CLARA 

Dr. Lee Mahon, Director of "Training 
School Board Members and Superintendents 
for More Effective Leadership in an Informa- 
tion Society," is in the final stages of 
closing out this project which ended August 
1986. 

Project development 

The project was developed to provide a 
training program for School Board Members 
and Superintendents that serves to assist 
them in restructuring the district organi- 
zational and administrative characteristics 
essential to educational change. The pro- 
gram consisted of a series of training 
sessions where participants (70+ school 
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board members and superintendents) used the 
elements of strategic planning to restructure 
the district • Elements included environmental 
scanning/ data collections , leadership styles, 
managerial and curricular programs, ethics, 
values, etc. The project used data collected 
in field works and training sessions to be-* 
gin the development of strategic planning 
training modules • 

Evaluation 

Formative evaluation after each session 
indicated a high level of participation and 
interaction among the school board members 
and superintendents. On-site evaluation and 
carry-over through design management infor- 
mation systems proved the essential process 
for effective evaluation. 

Results 



The overall results of the first phases 
of this project have provided school board 
members with a new insight in program plan- 
ning and strategic planning. ^As a result .of 
this project new levels of leadership evolved 
with board members taking on new roles in 
analyzing the climate of their respective 
districts. 

Project materials 

Curriculum Modules are still in process. 
These modules are titled: Framing a Future 
for Education; Evolution of Educational Pro- 
grams, Policies and Practices; Effective 
Curriculum and Instruction; Educational 
Leadership and the Role of the Board and 
Superintendent; Strategic Planning, An Over- 
view; Strategic Planning, How to Implement; 
Strategic Management and Decision Making; and, 
finally. The Change Process. 

Dissemination will be through the Training 
Program itself. 



SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

Decision making via 
computer 

Dr. Greta Morine-Derschimer , Director of 
the two-year, FIPSE-funded "Enhancing Teacher 
Decision Making Through Computer Simulations," 
has just concluded the first year of the 
project. In the Syracuse University project, 
a set of computer simulations are being de- 
signed to provide prospective elementary 
teachers with training in instructional 
planning. In this first year, 
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simulations being developed dealt with 
involving students in decisions about group- 
ing pupils for instruction in reading, allot 
ting time for instruction in reading, and 
selecting appropriate instructional material.' 
in reading (i.e., materials that present the 
appropriate level of difficulty to encourage 
maximum pupil achievement gains) . The sim- 
ulations involve prospective teachers in 
selecting information to be studied and mak- 
ing decisions based on that information. 
Additional information is then provided, and 
they are asked to reconsider their decisions. 
Finally, they receive feedback relative to 
the probable effects of their decisions on 
student achievement. This feedback is b^ised 
on current research in teaching. 

In recording their decisions, the pre- 
service students write "memos" explaining 
their reasons for these decisions. The com- 
puter program stores these memos, and these 
are being examined for information on the 
reasoning and beliefs of the students. 
Effectiveness of the program is being tested 
by pre- and post-testing of an experimental 
and control group of students, using a Guil- 
ford test 'of sensitivity to problem.*?, a facto 
identified as most important and rolevant f'->r 
planning. . 

Products 

At the end of Year 2, a set of computer 
simulations will have been tested and revised 
These can be made available for use by other 
schools. The Simulation on Teacher Decision 
Making (STDM) program uses two programs 
developed earlier at Syracuse University, 
QUALOG and LOGLISP. At present, these pro- 
grams run only on the main frame computer. 

Project articles have appeared in 
Education Computer News , the Administrator , 
the Chronicle of Higher Education , and the 
Center for Learning Technology News — all as 
a result of an article published in the 
Syracuse University Record . These articles 
have generated many letters of inqiiiry. 
A proposal for presentation at the AACTE 
1987 conference has been tendered. 
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Research 




Project P.L.U.S. (Promoting 
Learning, Understanding, and 
Study-skills in mathematics) is 
under the directorship of Dr. 
Elias Toubassi, and is in the 
final year of funding. 

Project goal 

The goal of Project PLUS is to encourage 
high school students to take more math in 
ord^r to keep their career options open for 
all University programs as well as improve 
the employment opportunity for those seeking 
jobs. Students are trained to become better 
independent learners and emphasis is placed 
on the relevance of mathematics to daily life 
and future careers. 

Evaluation methods 

Attitude questionnaires and pre/post grade 
comparisons were instruments used, with the 
results currently being compiled. Significant 
findings showed the effectiveness of peer 
tutoring, the importance of having teachers 
cciranitted to the project; and the success of 
special enrichment math programs in the 
summer. 

Project materials 

Materials developed from the project 
included summer math course notes, notes on 
how to use the Geometry text that was in use 
at Rincon High School in Spring 1986, and 
infonnation used as bases for presentations 
and disseminations. 



UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

A Microcomputer-Based Simulation for 
Teacher Training, directed by Dr. Harold 
Strang, Curry School of Education, is another 
FIPSE-funded project in the final year of 
work (exx^iration 8/31/87) . 

Microcomputer simulation 

At the Curry School of Education, 
teachers-in-training are being offered the 
opportunity to practice effective teaching 
skills before they enter the real classroom. 
Through the use of a microcomputer simulation,! 
participating students verbally interact with 
software-defined pupils who vary on funda- 
mental attributes such as accuracy in answer- 
ing questions, enthusiasm for volunteering 
information, and tendency to misbehave. 
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Based on a 4-year history of research, 
simulation experiences were included as an 
integral component in both elementary and 
special education methods courses offered 
at the Curry School durinn the last three 
semesters. The training assisted students 
in developing proficient feedback and ques- 
tion-asking techniques. Computer-produced 
records clearly profiling the student's 
performance during each lesson were used in 
post-lesson counseling sessions to fortify 
the impact of the teaching experience. 
Both formal and informal evaluations attest 
to the success of the simulation training. 
Plans are underway to again include simula- 
tion experiences as part of methods courses 
offered during the Spring 1986 academic 
year. 

Software 

During the 1986-87 academic year, a soft- 
ware package will be available for field 
testing at one or two selected teacher train- 
ing institutions. In addition to the pro- 
grams themselves, this packarje v:iii include 
* complete instructions for inpTenenhing the 
simulations and the post-lessen counseling 
.sessions. A simulations reference list is 
available from the project. 



WHITE PLAINS PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Undergraduate 
recruitment 

SELECT (Search foi Sx '^^iienc L^.^ders to 
Enter Careers in Teachi-i/ is Mtf-iteri by 
Dr. Saul Yanofsky. This £,!-oj.*^.t u designed 
to identify, recruit and prepare a talented 
group of bright and mature undergraduates 
for careers in public school teaching. A 
consortium of Westchester Community College, 
Pace University and the White Plains Public 
Schools has been formed to coordinate efforts 
and facilitate the transition of these candi- 
dates through the various phases of the 
program— from initial identification to the 
first few yea.s of full-time teaching. 

The project is in its first year of 
development (funded for three years) and 
is in the process of laying the groundwork 
for the project's goal. Through seminars 
and field visits potential students are 
encouraged to consider tv»aching a^ a career. 
West hester Community College is the site 
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for Phase I of the project, with students 
interested in Project SELECT completing 
an associate degree program before trans- 
ferring to Pace University's teacher prepara- 
tion program for Phase II. Phase II will 
be the last two years of the students* under- 
graduate work/ after which they will graduate 
with a bachelor's degree and qualification 
for state certification in a specific subject 
area. The final phase of the program will 
continue in White Plains and other nearby 
school systems where support systems will be 
introduced to assist the new teachers in 
adjusting from training to the actual job 
of teaching. Dr. Yanofsky said that the 
White Plains public schools will give these 
teachers priority in hiring. 

Pissemin ation 

A descriptive brochure detailing the 
project is underway and several newspaper 
articles have been published. As the project 
progresses further more information w ill be 
disseminated. 



WEST CHESTER UNIVERSITY 

"Industry to Classroom" -is an alternate 
teacher certification program for academically 
talented persons from business, government 
and the military services. In cooperation 
with the U.S. Department of Education and the 
business community. West Chester University 
is seeking the technical professional who, 
for any reason (early retirement, business 
merger, reduction-in-force, relocation, etc.), 
is considering a career change. WCU can pre- 
pcire that individual to teach in as little 
as six months and place certified, mature 
teachers in the classroom. This project is 
directed by Dr. Jim Loftus and has just 
completed the final year of funding. 

Products/dissemination 

The project has generated much information 
in the form of a program brochure, a program 
description for corporations, a progreun infor- 
mation booklet for students, a teacher vacancy 
neec's assessments results, as well as an ex- 
ten, .i evaluation report. A newspaper ad vas 
generated to recruit experienced math and 
science professionals to participate in the 
program. 

Visitations for purposes of dissemination 
have included trips to Harvard University and 
pn ji^iversity of Tennessee. Informational 
tlyVals were sent statewide and nationwide. 




WOODROW WILSON NATIONAL 
FELL0:7SHIP FOUNDATION 



Dr. Judith Himes directs the 
"Global Interdependence and 
Teacher Education" project 
that has just ended in 
August. 



Project description 

The project was a series of three siommer 
institutes for arts and science faculty. 
The first year was focused on social science 
faculty; the second for hxamanists; and the 
third for natural, physical and information 
scientists. Participants were exposed to 
best thinking on selected global issues as 
well as information on techniques and mater- 
ials that reinforce use of content material 
in the classroom. Assistance was also 
given to writing a curriculum unit to be 
integrated into a course they teach in the 
sequence for certification in their field. 
After these units are used in classroom, 
a small number will be published and dis- 
seminated by the Foundation • Faculty are 
also encouraged to conduct follov;~up work- 
shops on their own campuses as v;eii and each 
institution provides $100 per faculty member 
for this. 

Evaluation methods 

Follow-up questionnaires after summer 
institute and after having taught for a year 
were used for evaluation. Immediate ques- 
tionnaires after institute led to some 
adjustments in format, particularly in terms 
of faculty willingness to address the issues 
of teaching international material. 

Materials developed . 

A consortium was developed on three week- 
end workshops for faculty from throughout 
the state. A newsletter was also published. 
Future materials include a book of case 
studies by 1984 faculty participants, with 
subsequent books from 1985 and 1986 partici- 
pants. 

Dissemination 

Participants have given papers at state 
and regional level professional meetings and 
were featured at workshops, with additional 
presentations at statewide meetings. 
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FOR MORE IN-DEPTH INPORMATIC»J CN INDIVIDOAL 
* PROJECTS^ please write to the project directors | 
at the ac2dress listed below: 

ALVERNO OQLLBGE 

Dr. Georgine Loacker & Dr. I^Iary Oiez 
Alverno College 
3401 S. 39th Street 
Milwaijkee, WI 53215 

AMERICAN INDIAN SCIENCE & E^K3INEERING SQCTETY 

Dr. Kim Bascm 
AISES 

1310 College Avenue, Smte 1220 
Boulder, 05 80302 

BRIGHAM YOIM; UNIVERSIiy 
Dr. Larrie E. Gale 

David O. McKay Institute of Education 
Siaite 215 MCKB, Box 106 
Brighaiti Young University 
Provo, UT 84602 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY @ San Bernardino 

Dr. Gordon E. Stanton 
School of Education 

California State University/San Bernardino 
San Bernardino, CA 92407 

aJNY/BRDOKLYN COLLEGE 

Dr. Arlene Fromchuck 
Department of Classics 
Brooklyn College 
Bedford Avenue & Avenue H 
Brooklyn, m U210 

CUNY/CENTER FOR ADVMCED STUDY IN EDUCATICXT 

Dr. Milton Gold & Dr. Bemadette Pepin 
CASE, Graduate School & University Center 
CONY, 33 West 42nd Street 
New York, NY 10036 

COLLECS OF THE ATLANnC 

Dr. Peter Corcoran 
Education Coordinator 
Cbllege of the Atlantic 
105 Eden Street 
Bar HariDOr/ ME 04609 

(3»MBLINS SPATE UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Johnnie R. Mills 

College of Education 

''-^Ming State University 
EI\lL^^46 
HiMia iUng, lA 71245 



ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Donald Kachur & Dr. Janet Burcalow 
College of Education 
Illinois State University 
Norml, n, 61761 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOUNDATION 
Dr. Anna Ochoa 

Social Studies Development Center 
Indiana University Foui;dation 
2805 E. 10th Street 
Bloonington, IN 47405 

ICm STATE UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Mary P. Hoy & Dr. Donna Merkley 
Teacher on Television Project 
N108 Lagomarcino Hall 
Iowa Stiate University 
Ames, lA 50011 

KENYCN COLLEGE 

Dr. Jane Rutkoff 
Project 5-STEP 
Kenyon College 
Gairibier, (M 43022 

Um ISLAND UNIVERSITY/TTE BROOKLYN CENTER 

Dr. Madeleine Long 

Director, Division of Education 

Long Island University/Brooklyn Center 

University Plaza 

Brooklyn, NY 11201 

MIDDLE CITIES EDUCATIC»I ASSOCIATIOI 

Dr. C. Bcbert Muth 
Michigan State University 
517 Erickson Hall 
East Lansing, MI 48824 

MOUNT ALOYSIUS JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Dr. Jay Garver - 
Director of Rural Education 
Mount Alqysius Junior College 
Cresson, PA 16630 

UNIVERSITY OF NEJV HAMPSHIRE 

Dr. Joan Ferrini-Mundy & 
Dr. Richard Balemenos 
Departnent of Mathentatics 
University of New Hanpshire 
Kingsbiiry Hall 
Durham, NH 03824 
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ONivERSiry OP smua clara 

Dr. Lee Mahon 
Bannon Hall, Poon 228 
University of Santa Clara 
Santa Clara, CA 95053 

SYRAOJSE UNIVERSnY 

Dr. Greta Morine-Dershimer 
Qrracuse University 
156 Huntington Hall 
Syracuse, NY 13210 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINA 
Dr. Harold Strang 

D^)a3:tinent of Foundations of Education 
University of Virginia 
140 Ruffner Hall, 405 Eninet Street 
Charlottesville, VA 22903 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 

Dr. Elias Toubassi 
Associate Professor 
Departinsnt of Mathonatics 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, AZ 95721 



BAYLOR COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 

Dr. Robert Ro\ish, Director 

Center for Allied Health Professions 

Baylor College of Medicine 

1200 Maursund Avenue 
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BIRMINQIftM-SOUIHERN COLLEGE 

Dr. Natalie M. Davis 
Director of Graduate Studies 
Birmingham Southern College 
800 Eighth Avenue, West 
Birmingham, AL 35254 

CENTRAL MICEJIGaN UNIVERSITY 



Dr. Claudia Douglas 
Department of Biology 
Central Michigan University 
Brooks Hall 179 
Mt. Pleasant, MI 48859 * 



WEST CHESTER STATE COLLEGE 

Dr. Jim Loftus 
Industry to Classroan 
West Chester State College 
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Dr. Saul M. Yanofsky 

Special Assistant to the Superintendent 

White Plains Public Schools 
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WDODROW WILSON NATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 
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Dr. Judith Hiires 
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Thank you for contributing to *jhis first newsletter^ Please use 
the following form to share your reactions and ideas with us. so that we 
might better meet your needs. 

We look forward to meeting you at the fall meetings. Thank you 
for all your assistance; 



Sincerely, 



Mary P. Hoy, Ph.D. 
Assistant Dean 
College of Education 
Iowa State University 
AmeS/ lA 50011 



Donna J. Merkley, Ph.^.^ 
Assistant Professor 
College of Education 
Iowa State University 
AmeS/ lA 50011 



Return to: Teacher on Television Project 
Iowa State University 
N108 Lagomarcino Hall 
Ames, lA 50011 



ATTN: FIPSE Teacher Education 
Project Newslettef 



1. 
2, 
3, 



Next topic 



Format suggestions 



How often should we circulate? 
Annually 



Quarterly 



Biannually 



I can contribute the following: 

information Optional 



article 
services 



Thank you for your support. 



Name 



Address 
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APPEHDIX Q. TEACHKRS OH TELBVISIOH INFORH&TIONAL BUOCmiSES 
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TEACHERS ON TELEVISION 

An Invitation to subscribe 
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TEACHERS ON TELEVISION 



Tbachers on Revision (TOT) provides 
observation opportunities with live 
broadcasts, enhancing clinical experi- 
ences for elementary preservice teachers. 

Clinical Observation 

TOT utilizes television technology for 
observing live classroom interactions in 
an unobtrusive manner. 

Now, without leaving campus, preser- 
vice teachers can benefit from 80 hours 
of live classroom observation. This 
program: 

• eliminates travel time for observation 

• eliminates travel costs for observation 

• reduces supervision costs for 

^'""^rvation 
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With TOT, observers can discuss live 
classroom interactions as they occur, 
without disrupting the classroom. A 
wide variety' oi topics can be discussed, 
including: 

• instructiciial methodology 

• classrooru environment 

• curriculam implementation 

• observation techniques 

A facilitator at the ISU site controls the 
pedestal-mounted camera, the ceiling 
and lapel microphones, and provides 
commentary on the live proceedings. 
The last half-hour of each broadcast 
week features a seminar with the class- 
room teacher reviewing the week and 
responding to questions from observev's. 



TOT provides observation with a variety 

• locations (urban, metropolitan, rural) 

• grade levels (1-8) 

• curriculum content (reading, language 

arts, science, social studies, 
mathematics) 

• teaching styles 

• classroom types (regular, special 

education) 

Prior to each five-day broadcast se- 
quence, institutions will receive a 
description of the broadcast school, 
students, curriculum, and lesson plans. 

Coursework materials for teaching obser- 
I techniques are available to 
:n I/Cement current curriculum. 



lb participate in the TOT program 
subscribing institutions will need: 

• a C-band downlink dish 

• area equipped to receive the broadcast 

signal on either standard TV 
monitors or large screen projection 
system 

• access to a telephone for communlca 

tlon with the TOT project. 

Tteachers on Television 
College of Education 
N108 Lagomarcino Hall 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50011 
(515) 294-1915 
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Yes! I am interested in the Tsachers on 
Vslevision program. Please: 

Send me a contract. 

Have someone call me. 

Send me more information. 



Name (titie) 



Institution 



Address 



ERIC 



,.)ne number 



4-21 



iM25 




BUaNESS REPLY MAIL 

FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO 675 AMES. IOWA 

Postage will be paid by addressee 

Iowa State University 

ISU Mail Center 
Ames, Iowa 50011-9986 



No postage 
necessary 
if mailed 
in the 

United States 
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Teacker on 
Television at Iowa 
State University 

The College of Education at 
Iowa State University (ISU) 
in.cooperation with four cen- 
tral lowa school districts is 
utilizing the technology of 
television as an avenue for 
preservice teachers to observe 
teaching and learning ac- 
tivities in el^^ment^ 
schools. Live broadcasts from 
lO^^assrooms in four diverse 
ischobl districts are trans- 
initted to an observation 
center at ISU. 




TLis collaborative arrange- 
ment benefits both the local 
districts and the university. 
-^Departmental program re- 
quirements have placed 
greater emphasis on class- 
^'^M experience, lb 
n iV"^*® tiiese needs, in- 
fcl\lv> ical ejcperiences 



occor via livi television, thus^ 
eliminatiiig the time and cost 
of students traveling to the 
. local classroom as well as 
eliminating disruptions 
caused by observers. Tluis 
model provides observers an 
opportunity to discuss — vari- 
ety of instructional skills and 
student/teacher interactions 
as they occur in varied 
settings. 



Project Objectives 

The Tfeacher on Ifelevision 
(TOT) Project has the follow- 
ing objectives: 

• lb provide preservice teach- 
ers with observations from 
rural, urban, and metro- 
politan schools featuring a 
diversity in teaching style 
as well as diverse student 
cultiural 8ud learning 
characteristics. 

• lb teach the techniques of 
observation to preservice 
teachers. 

• lb create a consortiiun of 
teacher education institu- 
tions with an interest in 
sharing broadcasts through 
^hiplink.'' 



y^iverse Settings 

'I \ 

"^Tfeacher on Ifelevision pro- 
vides observations from 10 
-Tural, urban, and metro- 
politan classSrooms. This 
allows preservice teacbers to 
obeervq different settings and 
student popxzlations as well 
as diverse teaching styles. 
Since the entire school day is 
broadcast liv over the period 
of one TCek, preservice teach- 
ers have observation oppor- 
tunities with the various dis- 
ciplines of the teacher educa- 
tion program, special educa- 
.tion, reading, inatheinatics, 
science, and social studies. 

Techniques of 
Observation 

I' 

The module ''Observation: 
to Experiential Learn- 
ing is designed to be 
iBtegrated into the scope and 
sequence of the initial Ele- 
mentary Education methods 
course, "Strategies of Tbach- 
ing.** The modi5e focuses on 
pix>viding preservice teachers 
with skills in observing for 
the following components: 

clasfvoom setting 
use of resources 
: student involvement 
O actional sequence 
j g |^(^ vational techniques 



conununiciation 
questioning techniques, 
management techniques- 
exceptionalities 

Students are given instruc- 
tion and guided practice in 
various tedmiques of olwer- 
vational data collection in 
order to summarize niodule 
components. Students then 
utilize the TOT observation 
lab fcr independent practice 
in observation. 



Cow^ortium 
ofTeax^her 
Preparation 
Institutions 



The TOT program can be 
"uplinked" to a telecom- 
munication satellite for 
transmission to any teacher 
preparation institution in the 
United States. Specific broad- 
cast schedules negotiated, in 
advance, with tae televised' 
school, Iowa State University, 
and a consortium member 
can provide consortitim mem- 
bers v?ith diverse observation 
experiences. Uplinke* trans- 
missions are scheduled for 
fall of 1987. 



Implications for 
Teacher Education 

TOT offers a unique oppor- 
itujoiiy for practitioners and 
university personnel to col- 
laborate with a common 
instructional purpose for pre- 
service teacher preparation. 
.JJniversity teaching feculty 
""^iclude a continuous, live ob- 
servation component, 
allowing teacher education 
students the opportunity to 
observe lessons m diverse 
settings under the tutelage of 
an insfructor who highlights, 
emphasizes, and discusses 
specific aspects of the 
instruction. 

> In addition to the instruc- 
^ tional benefits, implemen- 
tation of TOT addresses the 
chronic problems thct accom- 
pany classroom visitations by 
preservice teacher? for direct 
observation. By using TOT, 
schediding observation visita- 
tions lias been reduced. 
Travel time and costs are 
reduced, and the dibruptive 
effects of audience on chil- 
drenfe behavior are 
diminished. 
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The protocol of the project 
offers exciting possibilities for 
teacher in-service, school/ 
home communications, and 
research arid evaluation. Up- 
link to^satellite transmission 
will aUow other teacherjprep- 
aration institutions the 
opportunity to particip^ 
and coordinate observation 
experiences with ISU. More- 
over, at a time when the 
effectiveness of our education 
system is challenged„the 
project stands as an exan^le 
of cooperation betvreen 
schoob and the university in 
teacher preparation. 



The Tkacher on Tklevision pro- 
gram is funded by the Fund for 
the Improvement of Post Second^' 
ary Education i^GOOSSHOSS and 
the College of Education, Iowa 
State University, Anu,^, Iowa. 
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Iowa State University presents 




"Teachers On Television has become an important part ofLS.U. 's clinical observation experiences, and we 
look forward to the opportunity to coordinate satellite transmissions of the broadcasts to other teacher 
^ ^9^" preparation programs across the nation. " Virgii s. Lagomarcino, Dean 

FRir College of Education 

bmm!^^ dOO ^0^3 University 

Amcg,IA 





^Teachers On Television not only provides live-broadcast 
observations, but also offers our university exciting 
possibilities for the future (Le. teacher in-service, school/ 
home communication). I wholeheartedly endorse this 

concepts Dr.HarryJ.Hadley 

Dean of Tfeacher Education 
Fainnont State University 
Fairmont, West Virginia 



""Subscribing to Teachers On Television puts our 
university in touch with today's utilization of satellite 
technology. Imagine the benefits of allowing preservice 
teachers to observe live broadcasts from rural, urban, 
and metropolitan classrooms" 

Dr. Charles Ryan 

Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 



""Teachers On Television, literally, will pay for itself by 
reducing our university's travel and supervision costs for 
traditional classroom observation programs. For 
example, if a class of 25 students utilizes TOT for one 
semester, the cost is only $1.00 per student per hour. Now, 
that is cost effective!" 

Dr. Larry Marts 

Dean of Education 

Western Washington University 

Bellingham, Washington 

Teachers On Television provides: 

1. 80 hours of live broadcasts per semester: 2 hours/day, 5 days/week, 8 weeks/semester 
to any teacher preparation mstitute m the U.S- 

2. Observations from rural, urban, and metropolitan classes: LS-U/s cameras 
operate in regular and special education classes from first through eighth grades 
covering all curriculum areas* 

3. Eight half-hour seminars with classroom teachers: The last half-hour of 
each broadcast week teachers review the week and respond to questions 
from observers* 

4. Weekly packets of informative materials: Includes descriptions of the broadcast 
school, students, curriculum, lesson plans, samples of teacher-prepared materials, 
and copies of actual student products* 

5. Coursework materials for teaching observation techniques: A comprehensive 
module for structured observations includes readings and observation sheets. 

Subscribe to Teachers On Television today?. 
Costs: $2,000 per semester or 

$3,500 for two semesters (8ave$500) 

NOTE: Subscribing institutions will need a C-Band downlink dish, a classroom equipped to receive 
the broadcast signal on either standard TV monitors or large screen projection 
systems and access to a telephone for communication with TOT* 



For more information, contact: 
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TEACHERS ON TELEVISION 
Project Director 
N108 Lagomarcino Hall 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa AOQ 
515/294-1915 
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APPENDIX R* Teachers On Television Proiaotional Videotape 



Videotape available. One tape is on file vith the original final 
copy in the Fund for the loiproveaent of Post Secondary Education 
office. 
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APPENDIX S. 1987 DISTIKGUISHBD PROGRAM IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION AWARD 
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Ames. Iow a Smil 



October 27» 1966 



Office of the IX^an 
College of KUuc;uion 



Sara Dawn Smith. Chair cf the Selection Panel 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction in 
Multicultural Teacher Education 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque* New Mexico 671 1 1 

□ear Dr. Smith: 

Enclosed is our entry for the Distinguished Program in Teacher Education 
award. This program has been jointly developed, implemented and evaluated 
by us or our designees. We ere pleesed to recommend the Teacher on Television 
program for your review. 




Sincerely* 




Dean» College of Education 
Iowa State University 



Assistant Superintendent 
Ames Public Schools 





Dr. Donald Brubaker- 

Executive Director of Elementary Ed. 

Des Moines Public Schools 



Principal. Milford Middle School 
Nevada Public Schools 





Superintendent 

United Community Schools* Boone 



Mr. Dale Hendricks 
Superintendent 

Roland-Story Community Schools 
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ENTRY FOR THE 
1987 DISTINGUISHED PROGRAM IN TEACHER EDUCATION AWARD 



TEACHER ON TELEVISION 



Submitted by: 



VirgH S. Lagamorcino 
Deem C0II0S& of Education 
Iowa Stcte University 
Ame9t Iowa SOOl! 
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□ISTINGUISHEO PROGRAM IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 



APPLICATION COVER SHEET 



NAME OF PROGRAM: Teacher on Television 

FULL LEGAL . iAMES OF INSTITUTIONS INVOLVEO: 

Iowa State University. Ames Community School District. Oes Moines Community 
School District. Nevada School District. Roland-Story Community .Schools, 
and United Community of Boone 

CITY AND STATE: Ames. Oes Moines. Nevada. Story City. Boone. Iowa 

LEVELS AND NUMBER OF FACULTY AND STUDENTS INVOLVED 
(UNDERGRADUATE. GRADUATE. ELEMENTARY. SECONDARY - LIST ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS THAT APPLY): 

Undergraduates - 605; Faculty - 23; Graduate Students - f; Elementary Students 
approximately 500; Public School Faculty - 13 

HOW MANY SCHOOLS/SCHOOL DISTRICTS ARE INVOLVED? 11 Schools. 
5 School Districts 

HOW MANY COLLEGES OR UNIVERSITIES? 1 University 

HOW MANY YEARS HAS THIS- BEEN OPERATIONAL? Four years 

TARGET AREA FOR PROGRAM (INNER-CITY. URBAN. SURURBAN. RURAL): 
Urban. Suburban. Rural 

.FUNDING FDR PROGRAM (GRANT. EXTERNAL. CDLLABDRATIVE WITH 
BOTH CONTRIBUTING): Funding internal/Fund for the Improvement of Post 
Secondary Education (FIPSE) 

NAME/TITLE OF TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
Virgil S. Lagomarcino. Dean 

ADDRESS: College of Education. E255 Lagomarcino Hall. Iowa State University. 
Ames. Iowa 500 1 1 

TELEPHONE: (515)294-7000 
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B. SUMMARY STATEMENT 

The College of Education at Iowa State University (tSU]* In cooperation 
with five central Iowa school districts* Is utilizing the technology of live television 
as an avenue for preservice teachers to observe teaching and learning activities 



identified needs: 

K the need to increase preservice teachers' clinical experiences* 

2. the need for early observation experiences* 

3. the need to involve collaboratively public school !;8achers in teacher 
preparation* and 

^. the need for preservice teachers to have experiences with parents. 

To accommodate these needs* initial cllnrcal experiences occur via live 
television* thus eliminating the time and cost of students traveling to the local 
classroom as well as eliminating disruptions caused by observers* This model 
provides observers an opportunity to discuss instructional skills and 
student/teacher interactions in a variety of settings* In addition to positive 
public relationij* local schools and cooperating teachers receive university library 
privileges* stipends and collaborator rank. 

TOT has developed frnm a one-classroom pilot project four years ago into 
a major program funded by the U.S. Department of Education's Fund for the 
Improvement of Post Secondary Education (FIPSE). Plans are being developed 
to provide satellite uplink of live broadcasts* from a variety of school classroom 
settings to teacher preparation institutions around the country. The first uplink 
demonstraUon will occur November m* 1986 to Atlanta* Georgia. Observers 
from other teacher preparation programs iocated across the country are indicating 
a desire to observe the demonstration. 



in elementary schools. In response to state and national calls for reform* Iowa 



State University* in collaboration with local school districts* addressed these 
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C. PROGRAM GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The Teacher on Television Program (TOT) was conceived in response to 
ISU College of Education needs to enrich its clinical experience as well as growing 
state and national concern for developing observation skills in teacher 
preparation. The elementary teacher education curriculum, which includes 
a twenty-four credit [semester) hour content preparation, is infused with TOT 
clinical experiences reflecting the philosophy that teacher preparation is a 
professional growth model. The TOT Program encompasses the following goal 
and objectives: 

Goal: To implement a model which reflects thu importance of disciplinary 
diversity and depth in teaching, which communicates high 
professional norms# and which extends and refines students' 
observational and analytical skills. 

Objectives: 

1. to coordinate with school districts in identifying exemplary classrooms 

in rural, urban and suburban sites so that preservice teachers may 

experience teaching excellence* 
2* to establish an environment which fosters cooperation between, and 

anr^nnq, both unlversity-bosed and school-basad faculty responsible 

for educating teachers. 

3. to provide varied clinical experiences designed to improve students' 
observation skills which are systematically interspersed throughout 
the teacher preparation program. 

4. to foster an atmosphere of inquiry in the teacher preparation progrcm 
as well as adherence to inrjtructional alternatives when working with 
children. 
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TOT PROGRAM OVERVIEW AND DESCRIPTION 

Ssveral topics have been addressed in order to implement the preceding 
goals and objectives* 

A screening process ensured that the broadcast teachers were outstanding 
professional?? representing a variety of experience and background. Building 
principals were asked to identify teachers that might be Interested ir broadcast 
participation and who exhibited exemplary teaching skills which included: 

— erecting & positive classroom environment conducive to learning* 

— utilizing appropriate teaching resources and Instructional sequence, 

— displaying well-developed communication skills including questioning 
techniques* and 

— displaying effective management techniqc^s. 

University psrsonnel met with potential broadcast teachers to discuss the 
project goals and cbjectives as well as the benefits and responsibilities of 
participation, Tha televised classrooms provide observation opportunities from 
regular and special education classrooms, first grade through eigh .h grade in 
a variety of settings. 

The participating teacher contracts to broadcast five consecutive days 
each semester. Seminars with broadcast teachers can be scheduled for ISU 
students and faculty to discuss observation events. Through the TOT modeU 
the university teaching faculty |s# therefore, expanded by thirteen practicing 
teachers. 

The public school classrooms are equipped with several celling microphones 
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and a pedestal-mounted can:ara with capabilities for pan, tilt, and zoom operated 
from the campus observation center. The mixed audio/visual signal from the 
broadcast classroom is transmitted to a microwave link between the school 
and ISU. The live classroom proceedings are broadcast from Q:H5 a.m. to 3:00 
p.m. to the campus observation center on 50 designated days each semester. 

Public school and university personnel meet prior to broadcasting to review 
project objectives and general operating procedures. District curriculum goals, 
textbooks, a schedule of teacher's tentative lesson plans for the five-day 
broadcast, as well as sample children's work, are made available in the ISU 
observation center. A university instructor, serving as a facilitator in the 
observation center, is responsible for operating the camera and for: 

1. discussing the televised classroom events and teaching strategies with 
preservice teachers as they occur. 

2. interpreting televised classroom activities and classroom procedures 
for observing par .us and visitors, and 

3. maintaining communications with the televised classroom teacher 
during the broadcast week concerning lesson plans and special activities. 

The facilitator's presence has been a key factor in maintainina an atmosphere 
of inquiry among observers as well as recognition of alternative teaching 
strategies. 

Student viewing at the observation center, accomplished as their schedules 
permit, is generally guided by assignments from ISU education faculty, although 
additional unrequired observations are completed by students during various 
segments of the broadcast day. It is important tc note that these five 
consecutive-day broadcasts allow students to observe lessons unfolding over 
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tlme# monitor children's behavior and teacher follow-up. 

Since the complex and unpredictable nature of the cTassroom requires that 
teachers develop sophisticated observation skills, the TOT program is supported 
by an observation module infused into pre rvice teachers' initial teaching 
methods course. The observation module focuses on providing preservice teachers 
with skills in observing for the following components: 

classroom setting 

motivation techniques 

student involvement 

management techniques 

instructional sequence 

questioning techniques 

nonverbal communication 
The module is infused into the preservice teachers* initial teaching methods 
course in the following manner: 

1. Purposes of observation in education and the theoretical base for the 
module components are presented in a large class setting with practice 
observation for each module component: via existing videotaped 
segments. 

2. Assigned readings from the textbook and journal articles supplement 
the theory presented in the large class setting. 

3. The TOT broadcasts serve as a practicum or lab to apply observation 
learnings. The instructor coordinates observation assignments with 
the TOT facilitator. The facilitator is, therefore, able to reinforce, 
as the students observe, those concepts presented and practiced in 
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class* Because ISU faculty are given the TOT broadcast schedule 
for the academic year, specific observation assignments can be 
integrated into methods courses. These assignments reinforce methods 
concepts as well as extend and refine students' observation skills 
addressed in the initial teaching methods course* 

E. THE PROCESS OF PROGRAM 5MPLEMENTATI0N 

Conceptualization 

The concept of a "window on the classroom" was explored for several years 
by the College of Education administrators. In March. ]9B2, the idea was 
transformed into a plan of action. Utilizing the services and equipment of 
WGI-TV [a university-owned commercial station] and the college's Instructional 
Resources Center* a pilot broadcast was planned in cooperation with the Ames 
Public Schools. The site* Gertrude Fellows Elementary School in Ames* Iowa* 
was selected due to its proximity to ISU and transmission potential. The school 
principal was contacted and asked to select a teacher to participate. 

Pilot activities were planned in conjunction with the selected triacher* 
A camera* or. a tripod* was placed near the discussion center in the second grade 
classroom* A single microphone was suspended above the discussion ^^rea* Live 
broadcast via microwave transmission to the College of Education occurred 
for parts of two school days. 

At ISU* faculty in the Department of Elementary Education were encouraged 
to bring students to the viewing site where the broadcast was seen on a 21" 
TV receiver. Following the broadcast* faculty evaluated the potential of this 
technique to provide observation experiences* 
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At this early stage, formative evaluation by ISU students* faculty, public 
school and media personnel provided guidance for future development. Although 
modsfications in the audio reception* ability to control the camera* as well 
as the disturbing influence of the camera located adjacent to the children were 
necessary* it was apparent the model had much potential* Within months* a 
departmental committee [TOT Committee] was formed to: 1} suggest pedogogical 
uses of the broadcast* and 2] implement the project* 
Pilot Phase 

The TOT Committee surveyed the faculty in the Department of Elementary 
Education to ascertain their interests and needs for viewing classrooms* Faculty 
identified 2M areas of needed information about the classrooms and eight specific 
viewing conditions* The TOT Committee met with the principal and teacher 
to enhance communication and resolve programmatic concerns. Initial benefits 
of this close association included: 1] a reduction in the numbers of beginning 
preservice teachers requiring on-sits observation experiences* 2) a reciprocity 
between university faculty and the Ames public school teachers* and 3) an 
opportunity for parents of children in broadcast rooms to observe classroom 
proceedings* 

Equipment was purchased by the College of Education and permanent wiring 
was installed at Fellows School. A camera was mounted on a pedestal in a base 
unit v/hich was located at the side of the room* Additional microphones were 
suspended* Both audio and video signals were then sent via microwave to ISU* 
The camera* controlled from a panel in the observation room at ISU via telephone* 
aflowed for panning the room and zooming in on or away From a target. Thesd 
technical advances created a picturn that was closer to broadcast quality* and 
one that allowed ISU s'«;udrints the opportunity to see and hear the entire 
classroom. 
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The first ongoing broadcasts occurred for 15 days interspersed throughout 
the spring semester 19B3. The TOT Committee realized the need for someone 
to monitor the broadcasts and to control the camera at ISU« ISU students* viewing 
the broadcasts on a drop-in basis* were reluctant to use the camera control 
panel therefore nr^issing many excellent viewing experiences when the camera 
was focused on another target. Although the drop-in basis was desirable* 
observers were at a disadvantage if arriving in the middle of a lesson. 
Furthermore* the inexperience of the student observers increased the possibility 
that misinterpretation of classroom events might occur* It was determined 
that a faculty f^oilitator was required to address the aforementioned 
disadvantages in the observation experience* 
University Grant [Instructional Development Grant] 

A S1*000 Instructional Development Grant was provided by ISU for igB3-6M 
to hire a facilitator to enhance the instructional benefits of viewing a televised 
classroom* The facilitator controlled the camera* helped ISU students focus 
on relevant happenings and assisted ISU students to interact with parents of 
participating children* 

In 1983-84* the College of Education contract with the Ames Public Schools 
allowed for 20 days of broadcast each semester* During fall semester, all 20 
telecasts originated in the same second grade classroom* Students and faculty 
requested the opportunity to view-other elementary levels; and in the spring 
of 1985* broadcasting was expanded to four classrooms* A variety of student 
ages and teaching styles were presented: a talentsd and gifted kindergarten 
program* a second grade and two departmentalized fifth grade classes* 
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External Funding CFIPSE) 

As a result of experience with the project, it became apparent that ISU 
students needed to view rural, urban and special classrooms. A proposal 
addressing the expanded objectives was submitted to the Fund for tha 
Improvement of Post Secondary Education [FIPSE]. The project was funded 
to create additional viewing sites and to develop materials to teach preservice 
teachers to observe the learning environment. 

The three-year FIPSE-funded project began In the fall of igSS, Since 1988 
thirteen classrooms from five school diacricts have been broadcast live to the 
ISU teacher preparation program. The thirteen classrooms range from first 
to eighth grade, with one classroom of mentally retarded children, and one 
multicategorical resource room. The project staff, in cooperation with local 
administrators and teachers, discuss technical and pedagogical concerns and 
plan the broadcast schedule. Participating teachers contribute materials, lesson 
plans and serve as collaborators on the College of Education faculty. Special 
events that have been broadcast include the first week of school, parsnt-teacher 
conferences and outside speakers in a classroom. In addition to observation 
experiences in students* initial methods course. Elementary Education faculty 
continue to infuse TOT observation requirements throughout the teacher 
preparation program. 
Uplink 

Communicaiions with other teacher preparation programs highlight the 
need universally for clinical alternatives with growing emphasis on improving 
observation skills of students in teacher preparation programs. Because ISU 
owns an uplink to satellite, the transmission of the project nationwide is now 
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possible. On November 14# igBB# the first live uplink will be broadcast to a 
professional conference in Atlanta, Georgia. Institutions nationwide have 
received advance notice so they might experience the broadcast directly. 
Additional collaborative arrangements among teacher preparation institutions 
are bfihg explored. 

F. THE EVALUATION DESIGN ANR METHODS OF ANALYSIS 

Evaluation of the Teacher on Television CTOT] program has consisted of 
four phases: 1] needs assessments, 2] program planning, 3] formative evaluation, 
and 4] summative evaluation. A needs assessment was informally conducted 
at several junctures in the program's development. Initially, students and faculty 
in Elementary Education were queried regarding their initial impressions following 
the two-day pilot broadcast. 

A second needs assessment was conducted during 196^*85 when faculty 
in Elementary Education were questioned regarding their needs in observation 
techniques and their perceptions of the need for observational training for ISU 
students. Additionally, representatives from teacher preparation institutions 
were surveyed to ascertain what those institutions were providing in observation 
skills development for students. At the AACTE f/leetfng in Denver, Colorado 
in 1985, representatives from numerous institution^ responded to a questionnaire 
concerning observation training in teacher preparation. 

In phase two of evaluation, results of the needs assessment activities were 
utilized in program planning for TDT. Faculty, students, and administrators 
at Iowa State University, working in collaboration with teachers and 
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administrators from five area schools* developed the TOT program to meet 
the project goals. Program planning was guided by special observation requests 
by ISU faculty and students; by meetings of Iowa State University personnel 
and area school administrators to discusa potential options; and by working 
directly with the teachers in the public schools. Devising schedules of broadcasts 
to meet effectively the needs of ISU faculty and students for consistent 
observations and maintaining the integrity of the broadcast school and minimizing 
stress to the teachers and students were high priorities. 

Formative evaluation was the third phase of the project's evaluation plan. 
The process required monitoring of all program activities to collect data foi 
program improvement. Specifically, formative evaluation activities focused 
on the following major arnas: 

1. The technical quality of the broadcasts. 

2. The provision of a variety of classrooms. 

3. The effects of broadcasts on participating teachers and children. 
^. The success in teaching obr . vational techniques. 

5. The ability to focus on instructional alternatives. 

6. The cost effectiveness of the prograrr, 

SummativQ evaluation has focused on the total impact of the program during 
the different stages of development. Because of the longitudinal nature of 
the program, the summative evaluation procedures are revised as major steps 
are completed. 

The summative program evaluation includes? evaluation data pre- and 
post-treatment [observations with the teaching of observation techniques) and 
a follow-up of one-year program graduates. The university conducts an annual 
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evaluation of graduates of the teach-^r preparation program one and five years 
after graduation. Since the program has been operative for parts of four years, 
no five-year data are available. 

G. RESULTS OF THE EVALUATION 
Needs Assessment 

In Gpring, 1982# faculty in Elementary Education were encouraged to 
participate, along with their students. In the pilot broadcast from a second 
grade classroom. Following these two days of broadcasts, faculty were invited 
to submit their evaluations of the prototype to the Departmental Chairman. 
The results of those evaluations demonstrated the following: 

1. Students and faculty feit there was potential value In live broadcast 
from elementary classrooms, 

2. The technical quality needed improvement in audio, video, and 
camera control. 

3. A less obtrusive camera location was crucial. 

The need for a program coordinator or committee was indicated. 
As a result, a departmental committee was appointed with the following 
charge: 

1. to suggest uses of the TDT for methods and orientation classes, 
and 

2, to implement the project. 

The committer identified four ways to respond to the above objectives: 

1. determine faculty needs jnd interests, 

2. research existing live broadcast programs, 

3. collect data from students who observed, and 
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4. seek additional funding. 
rou*i!ty needs and interests were obtained through a free response 
questionnaire during October. 1932. Twenty-four areas of desired information 
about the TOT classroom were identified. Eight specific viewing conditions 
were requested. 

The TOT Committee met with the principal of Fellows School and the 
participating "Teacher on Television** prior to broadcasting to enhance 
collaboration between the public school and the University. Parents of students 
in the participating class were sent letters informing them of the project with 
an invitation to visit the observation room on campus. A number of parents 
accepted the invitation. 

Lesson plans and children's work were brought from the participating 
classroom to the ISU observation room. Copies of instructional materials were 
obtained from the publishers. Information forms were put in the observation 
room to collect data from the observers. These information forms were 
periodically reviewed and summarized to assist in decision making regarding 
observation requirements. 

Throughout the planning and implementation phases of this first year, the 
committee expressed a desire for a facilitator in the observation site. With 
this need in mind» the comrnJttee prepared, a proposal, for an ISU Instructional 
Grant. Funding was received and a part-time .facilitator was hired for the 
broadcast hours, 19Q3-84. A pilot questionnaire was developed to collect baseline 
attitudinal information from the students who observed Spring. 1983. 

Using the data from this needs assessment, the committee recommended 
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the following: 

1. Increase the number of broadcast days. 

2. Install cameras in two or more classrooms. 

3. Broadcast from a minimum of four classrooms per year. 

4. Broadcast at least one mental disabilities classroom per semester. 

5. Obtain permission to videotape selected lessons. 

8. Equip the observation site with a bulletin board, permanent data 
collection desk, bookshelves, and permanent sign. 

7. Seak additional Funding for project expansion. 

8. Purchase additional relevant curriculum materials. 

9. Explore the feasibility of creating a college "observation" course. 

To facilitate the needs assessment, an ERIC search and Bibliographic 
Retrieval Services. Inc. (BRS) were conducted. This produced 85 cits^Jons. 
none of which described a similar project. 

To validate further the need for the observation component in teacher 
education programs, two surveys were conducted in 1985. Ten undergraduate 
teacher preparation programs were surveyed by telephone. Respondents were 
asked to describe specifically how their programs taught observation techniques 
and to describe the types of observation experiences provided to their students. 
Finally, the TOT program was briefly described and respondents were asked 
if they might be interested in the model. A similar written sur ey was completed 
by respondents representing 31 teacher preparation institutions at the AACTE 
meeting in Denver, Colorado, March, ig85. 

Results of these surveys provided the following insights: 
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U no other institution could be found that provided live broadcast 
observation; 

2. all teacher preparation programs recognized a need for 
observational training; 

3. most teacher preparation programs relied on informal instruction 
In introductory psychology classes to provide knowledge and skills 
in observation techniques* 

Faculty respondents at ISU replied to a writt*3n survey requesting information 
concerning: 

K their undergraduate preparation in observation^ 
2. what observation techniques they felt ISU students should be taught, 
3« what observation inservice they required* 
Results of the survey CN-10) Indicated that only four had received 
undergraduate instruction in observation, six suggested content improvement 
for observation skills for undergraduate students, and two had specific requests 
for the content of observational Inservice. Seven respondents presented 
suggestions incorporated into the program development. 
Program Planning 

Students and faculty have provided program planning ideas from the inception 
of the project. Their suggestions provided input for needs assessments and program 
planning. Representatives from the College of Education in collaboration with school 
administrators and interested teachers developed contractual agreements among 
the area schools and Iowa' State University; devised broadcast specifications, i.e., 
length of day, number of days, sequence of days, and broadcast schedules; and 
articulated special materials, requests or interests to make each broadcast beneficial 
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to all participants* 

Program planning activities* vital to implementation* continue to occur on a 
regular basis* The TOT facilitator meats with the broadcast teacher prior to the 
broadcast sequence to obtain materials* gather pertinent information and to discuss 
University objectives* Immediately following the broadcast sequence* a follow-up 
session is held with the teacher to evaluate the broadcast* student observations* 
and classroom participants' feelings* in addition* program directors meet with 
teachers and administrators in each school district twice each semester to further 
plan for program developments. A recent outcome of one of these meetings was 
a teacher's request to broadcast a parent-teacher conferencing session* This 
contribution to the teacher preparation program was initiated from the field and 
demonstrates the truly collaborative nature of this project* 

Scheduling broadcast dates requires coordination among alt affected parties 
with careful analysis of university calendars* individual school district calendars 
and participating teacher neeX A final schedule represents all teachers' preferences* 
their curriculum activities and the university program and calendar requirements* 

The technical aspects of the project also have required cooperative efforts 
among several university departments* telecommunication companies and the school 
districts* Technical expertise has been provided by WOhTV (a university-owned 
commercial TV station] in concert with ISU Media Resources and the College of 
Education's InstrucUonal Resources Center. Continued efforts to upgrade broadcast 
quality necessitates the modification of equipment and experimentation with new 
techniques* A prototypical wireless microphone is currently being tested to improve 
audio quality* A two-camera system for the broadcast room wHI be tested to improve 
the video flexibility* The planning assessment continues on a n^'gular basis* responding 
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to new ideas* techniques and needs* 
Formative Evaluation 

Numerous concerns have been addressed during formative evaluations* Data 
have been collected through written critiques by students and faculty* as well as 
oral responses by students* faculty* administrators* parents* and project teachers. 
The results of the evaluations form the basis for many of the program modifications 
adopted and for those proposed for the future* Specifically* this section will address 
those areas delineated in Section the cost effectiveness* and the number of students 
and faculty involved. 

1« Technical Quality of Broadcast 



The video quality has been enhanced by providing a remote-controlled 



will be tested soon to provide more viewing flexibility with minimum 
classroom disturbance. A special modification was recently installed on 
the camera to muffle the hum of the panning motor thus nearly eliminating 
the disvt'acting noise in the classroom. 

The audio quality has been subjected to numerous modifications during 
the course of the project. Additional microphones have been installed 
in each classroom to enhance the audio. A prototype of a wireless 
micropho. ^ provides clear audio reception of the teacher from all points 
in the classroom. One school district has contributed carpets for the 
classroom floors to muffle furniture sounds. Draperies on the windows 
appear to augment the audio quality. Negotiations are currently underway 
to consult with an acoustical expert to determine further classroom 
modifications to improve the audio quality. 



camera equipped with pan* tilt and zoom capabilities. A two-camera system 
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Qverall broadcast qi 'Mty has been enhanced through amplifiers and 
other technical modifications at the receiving site. Back-up technical 
systems have been installed to facilitate broadcast, qualsty and to insure 
continued compliance with FCC regulations. 

The observation room has been modified throughout the project to 
enhance the quality of the observation experience. Further anticipated 
modifications are: improved seating, additional display areas and an 
improved video projection system. 

2. Provision for a Variety of Classrooms 

Table G.I displays the demographic information regarding the broadcast 
sites. These sites were selected based upon the expressed needs of ISU 
faculty and students, the census information available, the willingness 
of the public schools to participate, the identification and willingness of 
exanr.plary teachers to participate, and the technical feasibility for broadcast. 

Collaborative activities between the public school districts and the 
university resulted In the offering of a psrent-teacher conference session 
broadcast. This session would normally not have been a part of the 
instructional broadcast sequence. 

3. Effects on Participating Teachers and Students 

Concerns for individual privacy and autonomy within the classroom 
have been major factors since the program's Inception. The Iowa State 
University Human Subjects Committee has reviewed the project's activities 
and given permission to conduct ongoing activities. All contract negotiations 
specify that unless specific permission is granted, no videotapes will be 
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Tabie G.I. Broadcast sites demographic information 



UlSbrlCb 


Enrol 1 ment 


Low 


Percentage 


Ethnic 


Percentage 








Low 




Ethnic 




K-12 


Income 


income 


Minority 


Minority 


Ames 




818* 


18.16 




in R*^ 
• u. uo 


Fel lows El em 












Mrs. A 


1st grade 










Mrs. B 


2nd grade 










Mrs. C 


5th grade 










Mrs. D 


5th arade 










Nevada 


1.367 


257* 


18.80 


28 


2.05 


Mr. E 


6th grade 










Mr. F 


6th grade 










United 












Community 


294 


73* 


24.83 


2 


0.63 


Mr. G 


6th grade 










Mr. H 


Resource room 










□es Moines 


m.203 lK-5j 


5.397* 


38.00 


2.443 


17.20 


Rice El em. 


105 (K-21 


133** 


34.00 


73 


18.00 


Mrs. I 


?nd nrnriA 








Mrs. J 


MDE 










Douglas El em. 


613CK-5J 


147** 


24.00 


24 


3.90 


Mr. K 


3rd grade 










Mr. L 


3rd grsde 










Roland Story 












Middle School 


934 


m2*** 


15.20 


21- 


2.25 


Mr. M 


8th grade 











•These are 1983-84 revenue figures determined by Department of Public Instruction 
personnel in the Chaptbr 1 division. This department identifies those eligible for reduced 
lunch consideration. 



••These are the 1984-85 school lunch low income figures as iden *ied by each district 
and not by the DPI. 

•••These are the 1986-87 school lunch low income figures. as identified by each district 
and not by the DPI. 
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mad6« These guarantees have assured all participants of the program's 
integrlcy and have served to olimfnate a number of potential concerns. 

initially, the project focused on one teacher in one classroom. 
Broadi2asts occurred every other day for several weeks throughout the 
semesiier. Evaluations by ISU faculty, students and public school participants 
noted that this procedure was not efficacious. More variety in teachers, 
content, students, and settings were necessaryn Furthermore, teachers 
and students found they were more comfortable with a continuous five-^ay 
sequence which provided more meaningful experiences for the University 
particBpants. 

Parental responses have been positive. Many parents have traveled 
to the campus to observe their child's class activities. The interaction 
between parents and ISU students has contributed to preservice teachers' 
professional growth. Many parents have also interacted with ISU faculty 
seeking information regarding educational issues. This parent involvement 
has been an unplanned for, but very positive, component in the project. 

Parents sign permission slips in all but the one school granting their 
permission for their child to participate in the broadcasts. Qnly one parent 
in over 600 cases chose not to have the child* a learning disabled resource 
student* to participate. 

Special acknowledgment of teacher and student participation has been 
valuable for the maintenance of positive relationships. The College of 
Education awarded participating teachers certificates and all children 
received an ISU pencil in special classroom ceremonies. 
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However* additional collaborative actlvlti^is are requested by the 
cooperating schools* Teachers request copies oF observation module readings 
so that they may remain current In the professional education literature* 
They choose to videotape portions of the broadcasts for the purpose of 
self evaluation* The professionalism represented by these teachers is 
commendable* 

Teachers receive professional recognition by iowa State Universl;:y 
through faculty membership In the Department of Elementary Education 
at the Collaborator rank. They are awarded an honorarium and are eligible 
for library and film privHeges. 
Collaborative Arrangements 

The program demands a constant dialogue between university and 
cooperating schools. Each benefits from thf> association with the other* 
Particfpating schools have articulated the following benefits: 

a. active participation in teacher preparation* 

b. a community recognition of excellence* 

c. an opportunity to interact as colleagues with the university, and 

d. fewer requests for early observation activities by university faculty. 
The University has benefited in many ways. The following are examples: 

a. a variety of schools* teachers and students can easily be obse ved* 

b. a systematic observation course can be offered^ 

c. local* regional* national* and international recognition has enhanced 
the university's prestige* and 

d. an improved teacher is the ultimate goal. 
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A number of meetings are necessary because of the collaborative nature 
of the project. Modifications can occur at any time to meet the needs 
of any involved participant. This close working relationship appears to 
be vital to the success of the program. 
Success in Teaching Observational Techniques 

A series of ongoing evaluations of the observation module continues 
to provide data suggesting refi-sment of this program component. Redundant 
observation items are identified, confusing phrases or inappropriate readings 
are modified to improve the module. Numerous professionals in teacher 
education have provided evaluation comments. 

Data are collected daily from ail TOT observers noting which courses 
students represent, duration of their observi^tions and identifying visitors* 
These data are reviewed and analyzed periodfnally to provide insights for 
program improvement. The numbers of observers have risen steadily since 
the beginning of the project. Whether the learned observation skills 
generalize to other settings has not yet been evaluated. 
Recognizing Instructional Alternatives 

Students observing TOT ask, with increasing frequency, questions 
regarding the "whys" of the teaching situation. The facilitator provides 
stimulus questions to the students to dii-ect their thinking towards university 
course objectives. Group discussions occur spontaneously without disrupting 
the Teacher on Television classroom. 

Prior to their broadcast sequences, participating teschers on television 
inquire to determine specific needs of the university program. While not 
directly changi.ig their program for TOT. many incorporate certain 
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techniques or materials For the benefit oF university students. 

ISU Faculty have developed a variety oF observational requirements 

For their individual courses* Faculty are requested to submit these 

requirements to the Department Executive OFFIcer [DEOJ to insure the 

integrity of the program. 
7. Cost EfFectlvenes 

This prototype project has been Financed by the College oF Education* 

Iowa State University, and the Fund For the Improvement oF Post Secondary 

Education. 
6. Number oF Students 

The Teacher on Television program at lowe State University has served 

in excess of 800 undergraduate students during the eight semesters oF 

broadcast. 
0. Number oF Faculty 

The Teasher on Television program has had input From, collaboration 

with, and/or involvement of coursework by all members oF the Department 

cF Elementary Education. In additiont Child Development [College of Home 

EconomiciO faculty have utilized the observation experiences. 
Total Impact oF the Program 

Summative evaluation has been accomplished in several ways. A preliminary 
study was conducted For two semesters. College Follow-up surveys obtained 
additional evaluation data. 
Preliminary Study 

Survey questionnaires were administered Fall* 1985 and Spring* 1986 to 
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students enrolled in courses in Elementary Education at Iowa State University, 
A pre-post test design was employed to obtain respondents' rating cf 23 attitudinal 
items. Students in the Spring, igB6, sample were provided a treatment consisting 
of observational instruction* 

Results of a c*-'- -elated sample T-Test, showed a significant difference in 
the treatment group for four items related to anecdotal recording, time sampling, 
effective teaching knowledge, and classification of teaching behaviors. Further 
analysis of students' attitudinal and knowledge changes continues. 

The 1986 College of Education follow-up of first-year teachers revealed 
numerous nominations of Teacher on Television as one of the "three best aspects 
of teacher education at Iowa State University." 

H. PCTENTIAL FOR ADOPTION OR ADAPTATION BY OTHER IfsBTITUTIONS 

Dissemination activities in the past two years have created interest 
nationwide. Representatives from three largo teacher preparation institutions 
hrve made site visits to examine the project. In all cases, the visits further 
heightened their interest in the model. Other visitors to the University teacher 
preparation program frequently request additional informa^tion. There is 
well-documented interest in ihe model. Representatives from eleven 
interne ional universities have visited the program to explore the potential 
for replication at their universities. 

There are at least two alternatives available to interested institutions. 
The first would be to replicate the TOT project at their institution. While 
desirable in many ways, this alternative is not easily implemented. Technical 
broadcast expertise is vital and very expensive. Equipment is likewise very 
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expansive. The technology is changing rapidly and potential For expanded 
activities are increasing* Therefore* this project recommends an adaptation 
oF the model through subscription* Using the satellite transmission capabilities 
oF this project* classroom broadcasts selected by subscribers could become 
available to institutions nationwide. A complete menu oF classrooms* by class* 
demographics* teacher style, etc** could be developed using the current program* 
Tne TOT program could Foster a national outlook For the preparation oF teachers* 

IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The results oF Four years activities with TOT have been recorded* Evaluation* 
both formative and summative* reFlect the major impact the project has had 
on the preparation of elementary teachers 8t lowa^ State University* The 
proFessionai skills of thirteen teachers who have served as Teachers on Television 
have been honed as they actively participate as collaborators in the College 
of Education* The status or image of public education in the participating school 
districts has been enhanced* Visiting parents have made important contributions 
to the education of preservice teachers and have the opportunity to view a 
classroom in operation without disturbing the ongoing activities* Communication 
between and among a major university with its administration* faculty and 
students and the five pubHc school districts with their administration, faculty* 
students* and parents has created a dialogue with a lasting import* New alliances* 
new responsibilities and new commitments are alt enhancing the quality of 
education — for future teachers and elementary students* 

The project has become identified with the College of Education at Iowa 
State University* Graduates of the ISU teacher preparation program are 
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idsntifying it as a major contribution to their preparation. A project that four 
years ego wes but e dreem is now a requirement for ell Elementary Educetion 
mejors with a veriety of observetions eveilebte on e daily basis. 
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APPEHDI'-; T. LETTERS OF SDPPORT FRCM PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 

LETTERS OF SUPPORT ¥Rm INSTITDTIONAL ADHIHISTRATORS 
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Letters of Support from Project Participants 
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DES Moines public Schools 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
1 BOO GRAND AVCNUe 
DwS MOiNCS. tOWA S0307-3382 

DON BRUBAKCR. ExtCUTIVC OftCCTOR 



B'ebruary 29, 1988 



TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

The Des Moines Public Schools has participated in the Teacher on 
Television Program at Iowa State University since 1985-86. Our 
district's involvement has provided many benefits to our school 
system and, I believe, Iowa State as indicated below: 

1. Public school teachers and administrators are 
collaborating with professors, administrators and students 
on relevant issues involving instruction and curriculum. 

2. Our teachers have grown professionally, feel respected and 
believe they are making a contribution beyond their 
classroom. ^. 

3. University stiidents are given a very realistic and 
beneficial view of public education. 

4. The opportunity to daily observe in a classroom is not 
only cost effective but is a tremendous saving in time and 
effort to students. 

The Teacher on Television Program should be continued as we have 
only begun to see the advantages to both institutions. Further 
development of the program could have direct benefits to public 
schools through in-service activities and growth experiences for 
the marginal classroom teachers who are not directly participating 
in the Teacher on Television Program. It would be truly 
unfortunate if the project were discontinued and did not develop 
its full potential to improve instruction in university and public 
school classrooms in Iowa, 

Sincerely, 
Don Brubaker 

Executive Director, Elementary Education 
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'An Equal Opportunity Employer' 



ROBERT J. MclNTIRE 
El«m»nury Principul (K-4) 




DALE 0. BALL 
Sinior Hign Pnncipil (0*1 2) 
Phont 362-3521 




JANE e. NEFF 
Curriculum CoordtAttor 
Phono 552-2751 



NEVADA COMmUNITY SCHOOLS 



NEVADA. IOWA 50201 



February 29, l^t 



Dr. Mary P. Hoy and Dr. Donna J. Merkley 

TOT Project Directors 

College of Education 

lagomarcino Hall 

Iowa State University 

Ames, Iowa 50011 

Dear Dr. Hoy and Dr. Merkley: 

On behalf of the Nevada Community Schools, I would like to thank Dr. Hoy^and 
Dr. Merkley for involving the Nevada Middle School in the Teacher on Television 
Pro j ect . 

In this rapidly changing world the preparation of future teachers becomes more 
critical, as it is a time of new ideas, challenges and opportunities. Iowa 
State University has risen to that challenge through its Teacher on Television 
Project. This project has provided prospective teachers a deeper insight into 
the education process through their live broadcasts. The ability to observe 
many classrooms and to see different teaching styles and modes of learning 
is what makes the project unique, 

This project has also been very beneficial for the classroor teachers involved 
as they have developed a deeper appreciation of the department of education. 
T^is appreciation comes from having an influence on future edjuoators and helptni 
with the shaping and \^raining of these students in a more direct way. This 
project has provided more contact with profe?,sors at ISU and a chance to share 
what is happening in the trenches. 

Thank you for allowing us to be involved in this project. 



Sincerely, 




James S. Walker 
Middle School Principal 
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UNITED COMMUNITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 

R.R. 1, BOONE, IOWA 50036 
515-432-5319 

Ken Walter 

Superintendent Associate Principal 



March 1, 1988 



Mary P. Hoy, Ph.D. 
Project Co-Director 
Donna Merkley, Ph.D. 
Project Co-Director 
Elementary Education Office 
Quadrangle North 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50011 

Dear Dr. Hoy and Dr. Merkley: 

I am writing this letter to re-affirm our cormitment and support of the 
Teacher On Television program operated by Iowa State University. 

I have had a lot of feed back from other administrators indicating the 
value of such a program to the teaching profession. 

I am very happy to be working with you on this project and I hope that 
you will continue to utilize our site as a center of instruction. 

Sincerely, 




KF/bc 
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Dr. Mary Hoy 
Dr. Donna Merkley 
College of Education 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 

Dear Drs. Hoy and Merkle}^ 

The Ames Community Schools continue to not only support the 
Teacher on Television (TOT) program with Iowa State 
Univei'sity, but to appreciate the many educational advantages it 
offers our staff" and community. Our proximity to the College of 
Education provides many opportunities for us to have an impact 
on the education of prospective teachers. At the same time, our 
small size as a school district limits those opportunities. 
Television in our classrooms linked up with remote receivers in 
the College of Education provides the near perfect 
accommodation of our interests. 

We do have strong professional interest in the continuing 
improvement of prospective teachers. Those who are inducted 
into the profession need to be well educated, and a good school 
system l&e Ames has an obligation to provide those experiences 
deemed practical pjid appropriate to our own mission. 

We continue to be well pleased with the administration of the 
TOT project. We truly have a cooperative effort based on mutual 
respect and look forward to the maintenance of that 
relationship. 

Sincerely, 



February 29, 1988 




Luther L. Kiser, Ed.D. 
Superintendent (Interim) 
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Korthwood Elementary School 



Dr , Donna Merkley 

Elementary Education Deoartment 

N13! LaQomarcino Hal] 

Pmes, Iowa 50011 

Dear Dr. Merkleys 

Wheffe^'er one becomes in'-^olved in a new Droaram rnnc ation such a= 
"Teacher on ^elevsion (TOT-* » many or the benefita are not immediate? v 
'Msible* A! thou I viewed the benefits to be !n^;aluable to !cwa State 
Univer^fty'r College o-f Education in the preparation oi teachers, i saw 
nttle or no benefit to the classroom teacher being spotlighted on 
camera4 However, to my surprise, ! have become increasing!/ 'moressed 
with how the attitude oi those teachers who are on cejnera r.ave been 
positively a-f-fected. There is an air or Dro+essipnal ism and confidence 
about those individuals involved that I did not expect. It is evident 
in the manner of dress, general appearance, rapport with sta-f-f and 
general deoortment. 



j-rnyj teachers develop a strong sense of value as they maKe their 
contribution to the training of prospective teachers, w^iile also 
reflecting a positive image for the Ames Schools. The contacts with 
ISU's professional staff in Elementary Education have prompted dialogue 
leaning to research in the classroom, enrichment of the teachers' 
Drofes=!onal lives and the creation of a network of common interests in 
'\jork;ng together for the improvement of instruction and the development 
of better prepared teacher graduates. 

This has been an excellent opportunity for participat J ng teachers 
to be treated as professionals and receive the recognition too often 
overlooked for our master teachers. Our educational institution and 
society provide limited recognition opportunities for practicing 
teachers in ele'^entary education, "TOT" has been instrumental in 
developing such esteem in six of our teachers at the Fellows and 
Northwood -Zlementar! Schools. As a result of this involvement, good 
teachers are Decorrjing exceptional teachers, by rising to the chaMence 
to be the best possible role models. I ajn certainly appreciative of' 
your role in this complex process of growth. 



GC:ajc 4gg 



Si ncere ! y, 

Glenn Connor 
Pr incipal 



60i 2m - Ames, Iowa 500i0 - Phone 5i5/232-1490 
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Patricia L. Sievers 
Rice Elementary School 
3001 Beaver Ave 
Des Moines, Iowa 50310 



I have had the privilege of working with the Iowa State University 
Teacher on Television program for the past three years as as exemplary 
teacher. During this time I have seen many changes and growth in the program. 
We were all aware of the value of such an idea, bat the impact on the teaching 
or observation skills and preparing future teachers has been overwhelming! 

Not only have the students at the c.>llege level gained from thin program, 
the teachers, administrators, and chiluren in the T.V. classrooms participating 
have benefited 'in a very positive wty from being a part of a teamwork-driven 
project. such as Teacher on Television. 

It takes many kinds of people to make our program work. The idea is based 
on the collaborating between the university and the public schools to enhance 
teacher training. This is an idea that is long overdue in education. Thinking 
back on our teacher training, the exemplary teachers all agree that if only 
we could have had the chance to observe so many different classrooms, and so 
many different teaching styles before getting out in the field, we would have 
been much better prepared to meet the challenges that meet every new teacher 
the first year. These challenges are not usually taught in the textbooks, but 
can be seen live in the classrooms observed throughout the school year. 

I feel that I have become a better, more aware, teacher because. of being In 
the Teacher on Television' program. I reflect more on what I am doing, and why, 
because I am a role model to inspiring new teachers. I have had the opportunity 
to go to campus and meet with classes that have observed me to discuss my 
management techniques, motivation strategies, and exceptionalities with the 
students. The interaction is wonderful i 

The parents and the children of my classroom have been more than willing 
to cooperate in the program. They are a part of the team that makes the whole 
concept so successful. The children develop a responsibility to make it "right" 
ia the classroom because they know they are "teaching" people how a classroom 
works. They think it's a wonderful job! 

I have had a cb;.ace to travel to different parts of the United States to 
share with other educators the excitement we feel about the Teacher on Television 
program at Iowa State. The enthusiasm is contagious'. We have developed much interes 
throughout teaching institutions all over the U.S. 

I feel this Teacher on Television program is one of the most valuable tools 
yet produced in "teacher education, and sincerely hope that it may continue to 
provide excellence in education for all of us involved. This is one of the 
things that is "right" with education: 




Patricia L. Sievers 
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Imi H ! IJ^ """-'il P"Pf"^'°" by providing unlimited observations of live classroons that are- 

^ 'r?.n hp' of students and enthusiastic teachers. An ever-changing window to educaUon 
opportun ties s presented by many types of teachers throughout various schools In central Iowa. Without 
interrupting classroons future teachers can glean the best each TOT offers, discard he cll^^nd s*cr- 
cne effective behaviors viewed in their own warehouse for future use 

It is important for future teachers to see the-oaturation of children, follow the progression of the 
curriculum and get a longitudinal view of a school year. Fiogression or cne 

As pre-service students have taken the Observation Course they have learned how to view each classroan 
and how to recognize effective teaching techniques in vericus situation^. tSIs Sb«?va on xpSe 
changes heir ideas and attitudes about the teacher-stucient relationship which issmeJjm^S 
inaccurate interpretation based only on their own years as a student sanetimes ar. 

I am pleased to be a part of this excellent program since it has challenged me to analyze Inaroye and 
vary my teaching s rategies. It has also prccpted me to clarify my goals and experiS t Slth^ ; 
approaches in providing the best educational opportunities for my students chalLngSgthi^ tS Lcc^ all 

tt Se V^i iS?Svt\Lf"^r'^ ^^^^^V.,m Of teaching to tirrse5v"ce°sSs1 
cney oDserve. That philosophy is that children will bec:aje whatever you believe and tell them thev are- 

TZl'Y ' ^'^'V^f ^« 9^"^^' have various talents and unlS ed St af 

f" f have benefited from those goals clarifications in that my emphasis is always on 

coZ;L"eI°"' ^'^^"3 ^'^^'^"9 a pi^iJl^r^ff-image and 

Jllat'^S's^?! IlMf''''^'\^°"M''' ■^''^ realization that University personnel feel 

pllbnl^xpome' ' ' ^^'^ practitioners in the field willing tS ri* 

~ ^^^^ ^^x^:r^'' teacher^'r:s3of is'h^jj:r%ft?„r 

^!;!ifl"i'n;'^.^'""!'rcf, ''P""''"'' '"'"^ opportunities frctn the TOT program. Parents may view 

.heir own child ,ive at ISU or via a video tape made oVjring the broadcast at the teacher's request Se 
students can also view themselves. After observation students sometimes modi y th Ir b'hav o^InS'thl^ 
s usually evident during the second semester broadcast. Hy students also have bene ite b cLs the! 
end to spend more t me oi. task after they understand what the Pre-iervice teaches hav as Sje^t v a 

1^1^^^' f*"^"^' the Hawthorne effect; tha %ec a feeling have 

abou being chosen to help ISU students(accordlng to their teacher), the schooMn urn rewlvw 

ai ^?r"'^^J^°",«'t'' the College of Education, utilizing personnT ai!- re^ ces J^^^ are 

;eti:S?'I:tiv?ffe" LMhe° ^JaT^^"^ ^'^"^ '''' ''''"^ '''' P'^^^^^-' 

tefecIsttek'^J Jh"S m"^ ^'Z' 'ff^ '''' ^"''^'^ ' taping service of segments of the 
«5l5n^ I P'^^ts the review of behaviors, procedures delivery and mannerisms 

? H LL5 fJ'f ^«"«°"t °f her effectiveness, is a definite advan ce si ce^ s IrTias 

ntl '''^ "^"'^ taped or critiqued, wheiher by thei^e ves peers 

tSer " °' ''^^ P"^'^^^ ^"°ther opporlulSty for L to^lS'a'J^E^^ 

ERIC ioT'^JU^/cLUL 




UNITED COMMUNITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 

R.R. 1, BOONE, IOWA 5003S 
615-432-5319 

Ken Walter 
Associate Principal 

March 1, 1988 



Dr. Donna Herkley 
N 108 Lagomarcino 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 30010 

Dear Dr. Merkley: 

As a TOT teacher, I feel the TOT program has been very beneficial. 
No' only to my professional career, but rlso to United Communicy and the 
participating rtudents. It has given the school and the community an 
opportunity to take part in betterment of higher education. 

I feel the TOT program has been extremely helpful to ISU's pre-service 
teachers. I only wish I would have had the opportunity to observe a variety 
of classroom settingsJ throughout my training to become a teacher. 

It has brought only good things to the school and to myself. I hope 
we can continue to utilize the program. 

Sincerely, 

Amy Ktvt^ 
TOT Teache -. 

United Community Schools 
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Ken Frsziar 
Superintendent 
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February 29, 1988 



Deax TOT Go-Directors, 

After having participated in the TOT Project for the past two years, 
I can better appreciate its value as a media of observation. 

TOT allows the observer to visit or examine any part of a school day 
without? l) requesting a time from the teacher to have visitors, z) wasting 
time commuting to the classroom, and 3) interrupting the flow of instruction 
or the attention spans of learners that sometimes accompanies the arrival 
of visitors to the classroom. 

« 

Probably of most benefit to the obseirver is the fact that what is 
seen is a typical school day, as opposed to something staged. 




Violet B. Fosselman 



teacher of lower 
primary level 
mental disabilities 
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DOUGLAS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
3800 E* Douglas 
265-0366 



February 29 , 1988 



Dr* Mary P. Hoy 
. Dr* Donna J. Merkley 
TOT Project Co-Directors 
College of Education 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50011 

Dear Dr. Hoy and Dr* Merkley, 

I am writing this letter in support of the TOT program at Iowa State 
University. It is an excellent opportunity for tho^e students partici- 
pating in the program at the university* They should become aware of 
many important skills and techniques in teaching* It allows students 
to become more knowledg^iable abo'^t teaching as a profession, as they 
decide if they truly want to choose teaching as a career. Now that the 
TOT program is being broadcast to other colleges across the country, 
many other students can benefit from the program. I am proud to be a 
nart of this program, and I only wish a similar opportunity had been 
available when I received .y education. It's an outstanding program 
and an excellent teaching tool. 



Respectfully 




ifohn Randolph 

Douglas Elementary School 
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DOUGLAS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
3800 E. Douglas 
265-0366 



February 29, 1988 



Dr. Ma.vy P. Hoy 
Dr. Donna J. Merkley 
TOT Project Co-Directors 
College of Education 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50011 

Dear Dr. Hoy and Dr. Merkley, 

Douglas School has been involved in the Iowa Stato Teacher on Television 
Program for three years. John Randolph and Sharon Lee have opened their 
tl ird grade classroom in Des Moina<^, Iowa to student teachers through 
televised instruction. This program is one of the best advancements in 
teacher training since the initiation of student teaching into teacher 
preparation . 

John Randolph and Sharon Lee are outstanding teachers and models for the 
teaching profession. Their skills and classroom environment can be 
observed, practiced and utilized for successful teaching. In the past, 
one teacher at a time could benefit by student teaching with them. 
The Teacher on Television Program provides an unlimited number of students 
in teacher training with early views of the classroom. This program 
also relates course instruction with observation of concepts or skills 
in cjtion. The convenience for college students must be remembered. 
This program is on campus. 

Teacher on Television is a great program that is becoming greater with 
time. I am honored to be a part of this program. 

Respectfully, ^ 




Helen Oliver 
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DOUGLAS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
3800 E. Douglas 
265-0366 



February 29, 1988 



Dr. Mary P. !Ioy 
Dr. Donna J. Merkley 
TOT Project Co-Directors 
College of: Education 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50011 

Dear Dr. Hoy and Dr. Merkley, 

I am proud to be associated with the TOT program at Iowa State University 
which is an innovative and well-coordinated approach to improving the 
education of prospective teachers. 

As one of the television teachers in the program, I have been participating 
for 2k years. During this time of participation there have been impro' iments 
and expansions in the program. All response has been extremely posit. 
A mnre complete manual has been developed for use by the students. Because 
of satellite broadcasting the viewing audience has been expanded. 

No techniques, such as this, were available during my own preparation years 
so I cannot give enough plaudits to a program which assists students in 
learning to be acute observers of a classroom environment in order to 
develop skills of motivation, questioning, management, planning, diagnosing, 
evaluation, and communication. The students are guided in the viewing 
laboratory toward each of the above ends. They must, surely, feel more 
confident and p ssess more expertise as they enter the teaching field. 

As program developers, you are continually revising and refining the 
expectations of the program. You are always prof esisionally and capably 
av7arc of the continuing needs for developing further strengths v;i.thin the 
program. 

The TOT program ^s a unique and superb method for improving the quality 

of preparing new teachers. It is much needed and the further possibilities 

for its continued development and use are vast. 

Respectfuy.y, 

Mrs . Sharon Lee 

Douglas Elementary School 




Roland-Story Middle School 

206 S. Main Street RoIand» loiva 50236 

(515)3884348 



February 26, 1988 



DEAIM'S OFFICE 

MAR 0 b li^od 

|_ COLLbGEQF EOUCAHON 



Mary Hoy and Donna Merkley 
FIPSE Project Co-Directors 
Elementary Education Office 
SE Quadrangle 
ISJ 

Ames, Iowa 5C01i 
Dear Mary Hoy and Donna Merkley: 

I am writing concerning the TOT program you have been working on the 
past few years and we have been a part of. 

This program is certainly an exciting direction in helping future teachers 
to get a handle on teaching techniques and styles through viewing master 
N teachers in their own classroom setting. We have been pleased with our 

P involvement. The technological needs that go with something like this 

^ have been handled very effici*^ntly. Communications between your staff 

S and ouc staff member involveJ, have been at the level needed tc make 

E this a successful venture. Other communications between you and our 

M school and the other schools involved have been good in keeping us informed 

5, of the various aspects of this program. 

N 

This certainly is a unique approach to meet the needs of our education 
majors as they work toward becoming a part of our profession. The more 
we can do to help these students focus on and experience what real teaching 
is, the better prepared they will be to go out and teach. I wholeheartedly 
support your efforts and hope they can continue. 

Sincerely yours, 

David L. Hempiiill 
Principal 



[ DLH/ld 
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Better Schools Make Better Communities 



206 South Main Street 
Roland, Iowa 50236 
March 1, 1988 

Mary Hoy and Donna Merkley 
TOT Project Directors 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50010 

Dear Drs. Hoy and Merkley: 

As a participating TOT teacher, I wcjld like to express my 
appreciation and support for the Teacher on Television project. I 
think it is a valuable tool for the eff j lent training and preparation 
of future teachers. The TOT experience 13 time and cost efficient 
because students are spared the travel time and car expenses neeaed to 
get to the public school classrooms, some of which are 30 or 40 miles 
one way from Iowa State. Students are exposed to more types of 
cia^jsrooms and teaching styles via TOT than they would ever have fime 
to experience if they had to travel to the classrooms. These 
classrooms include both city and rural classrooms. 

J i a result of TOT, students wishing to become teachers can observe 
real -world classrooms in real time. They can see the day-to-aay 
events as they happen, both the successful and the unsuccessful. Thev 
can learn what it is like in trying to get a class started on time 
when a fellow teacher is frequently late in dismissing his class— the 
seane students that make up your next class— as has happened to me 
several times. It has not mattered that I have complained to my 
administrator for years about this happening too much. Students 
wishing to become teachers need to learn that they may not always get 
the support and backing they need. They need to learn !:hat other 
teachers will send students In to use the computers in their 
classrooms while they are trying to teach, and those same students may 
expect the teacheru to stop their teaching to help them when they 
experience problems using the computers. They, the teachers, need to 
be prepared for the students getting mad at them for not stopplna 
their own classes to help the students do some other teacher-'-; 
assignment. Such is the real world. 

The prospective teachers can see that teachers deal not only with 
events happening? in the classroom, but with events happeiiina in 
students-' lives that teachers have no control over; I.e., a'suicide 
attempt that I had to deal with during our first period homeroom ;me 
on the first day of my broadcast this spring. I, of course, had to 
teach all of my classes after that happened. The prospectlvis teachers 
need to understand the emotional demands that may be placed upon their 
times and energies; I.e., students cheating on e:is.,3, breaking rules, 
backtalking, oeing mean and cruel to each other, etc. 

All of the above happened in the 5 day time period i was broadcasted 
this spring. Needless to say, my teaching was not the best, but 
prospective teachers need to see the real world. They need to see 
that different classes of the same grade levels react differently to 
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the lessons and that differert classes have dlffsr.nf 
They need to see how underourrents of eCen?s oGsIde and ?ns?i» hJ' 
lltTrnTf^Vt"",'"^ '""'"S They a?so^eeS 0 1 earn 

p?epari"re"sons:'''*" '"^ '"^ dlf ferently"?rtSe 

»l^e?^hrp1o^^lsfl;e''?e^^^h^r1^'Su^^?IoS^f£o^':hl^^a%^^"s%'° 

class and why I, as the teacher, did wia? I d?d ?f Is SSuS??u!"tS2! 

S real?ed':^ tltTTll ?i1he' T ^" wh'y 's%ude?-!l"ieha?ed 

Lca^^Lea as cney aid In the classroom. This qIvpq tdt ♦.^^^k 

rS^^fn'" '° ■5"«stlons iboi? why I glJen stJdenf ^ 

impo^tanf lt°Ltl f'"- '^'^ °* Ts so «ry 

S'hai; 1 watcMngV?Sr:i:ssrSor'"'KSoiir^h''^^'r'''"' 
students in the .class?oo/?s ?mpo?t S ' £or"?";"^b|^?ve?s'^"t n 'h^ 1 S 

wh^r?^." ap%-:ch:STi:-n-?n"a%?!:rwar^;ra^ 

?y^Pt'r;hlnlS""?u:?i-- 1- 

fo^f^dTu? 'ou?s?d%"%riShL^?'"^5e Ka%'l ?o° i"^^^ "" 7^"°"^ " In 
conclusions about the sSccess or ' f a U u^e « e"""^ th flTrttT"^ 
ulchers! ""^"^^ ^""■""■"^^ " beyo!;d'::r"co!;tr\ris"="'" 

As a professional, I am pleased that the TOT program offers mp fho 

c^a^ce ti hfve ^hP f""^°^^ °^ t-^'^hers who Sive he 

Chance to have the TOT experience as part of their college training. 

Sincere 1 y , 

"AJMJL' 




Jerrii/ Pierce 

7th and 8th grade Language Arts 
Roland-Story Middle School 
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letters of Support from Institutional Adminstrators 
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Science and Technology 



Ames, Iowa 500 H 



Office of the Dean 
College of Education 
Lagomarcino Hall 



March U 1988 



To Whom It May Concern; 

The College of Education is in full support of the enclosed 
FIPSE Proposal. During the past three years, the College has 
supported faculty and staff contributions, and has provided 
equiprrient and technical resourceii to this project. We will 
continue to allocate our resources and faculty and staff to this 
project when appropriate end as the need arises. 

We are pleased at the development of the project and 
look forward to the national dissemination presented in this 
proposaL 



Very truly yours. 




Virgil S. ' agomarcino 
Dean 

College of Education 



VSL/lw 
COOS 
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ABC for Des Moines and Centra! Iowa ® 

Ames. Iowa 50011 Phone 515-294-5555 



February 29, 1988 



Dr. Mary Hoy, and 
Or. Donna Herkley 
Coordinators 

Teachers on Television Project 
N108 Lagomarcino Hall 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50011 

• Dear Drs. Hoy and Herkley: 

As President and General Manager of WOI-TV, the commercial 
television station affiliated with the ABC Television Networfc that 
operates on the Iowa State University campus, I am pleased to be able 
to write you and offer my continued support for the Teachers on 
Television Project. 

Because of the unique instance where a commercial television 
station IS operated from the campus of a major land-grant education 
institution, certain benefits have been exchanged. The one of 
consultation with the academic staff at the University concerning the 
use of the television medium as a method of teaching and communication 
has been great, but use of commercial television techniques and 
equipment in new and different ways to assist the education processes 
have also been developed. Tha Teachers on Television Project is a fine 
example of that. 

WOI-TV stands ready to continue the relationship in the future 
that we have had with Teachers on Television and look forward to its 
continued existence. 

Thanks, 



Bob Helmers 

President & General Manager 
WOI-TV 
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1 1 i I School Improvement Model 

• • I I Projects 58 Dick Manatt 

College of Education Director 

Iowa State University Shirley Stow 

E005 Lagomarcino Hall Co-Director 

Ames. Iowa 50011 Katy Rice 

(515) 294-5521 Program Assistant 



TO: Dr. Donna Merkley 

Elementary Education 
N105 Lagomarcino Hall 

FROM: Dr. Richard P. Manatt '^^^^izd C?- 

Director, School Improvement Model Projects 
E005 Lagomarcino Hall 

RE: Videotape protocol materials for the training of inservice 
and preservice e^fncators. 

DATE: March 1, 1988 



This is to confirm our recent telephone conversation, I strongly 
endorse your efforts to use online television for training of 
educators as a cost-effective way to replacing existing videotape 
materials « 

I have prepared many such videotapes and have concluded: 1.) that 
the present cost ($9,000.00+ each 15 minute segment) is too high, 
2.) that users continually want new tapes to keep visual interest 
high, 3.) that staging and inclass television crews alter reality 
too much* 

Good luck in your Teachers On Television venture. I believe it 
is much needed for contemporary teacher training. 

RPM:jw 



The University of Sowa 

lo<.«a City. Iowa S2242 

College of Education 
Division of Early Childhood 
and Elementary Education 
N2S9 Undquist Center 

(319) 353-5832 
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February 29, 1988 

Dr. Mary Hoy 
Teachers on Television 
NIC 8 Lagomarcino Hall 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50011 

Dear Mary: 

Thanks for taking the time to share your project with our faculty. We 
did not make any decisions regarding a subscription to the program- I 
wanted the faculty to discuss the possibilities among themselves. We 
will probably make a decision at our next faculty meeting in mid-March. 

Please extend my appreciation to Donna as well. I think the program has 
some possibilities when we change our current pre-ed practicum (a 6 
hr/week m-class experience) to more of a directed observation with a 
corresponding lecture and class discussion. This probably won't take 
place until Fail '89. If faculty are interested in Teachers on Televi- 
sion for use with methods then we would probably be looking at a Fall '88 
start-up date. 

I'll let you know it something materializes. I didn't think you meant to 
leave the enclosed Appendix. Thanks again. 



Sincerely, 

Richard D. Shepardson 
Professor & Chair 
Division of Early Childhood 
and Elementary Education 
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I PACE 
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Pace Plaza. New York, NY 10038 
78 North Broadway, White Plains, NY 10603 
Bedford Road, Plea^antviHe, NY 10570 



New York City ♦ White Plains • Pleasantville/Briarcllf f 



DEAN'S 0?nC2 



NOV 2 4 '.S87 



CCLIECSCFEDUCA^ 



November 20 ^ 19S7 



Dr. Marv Hay? Project Director 
Teachers On Television 
WlOa Lagomarcino Hall 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa, 50011 

Dear Mary: 

It was so nice to see you and Donna a'c the FIPSE Project Directors-" 
meeting. I enjoyed seeing the TOT tape and discussing the possibility of 
PACE UNIVERSITY subscribing to TOT. 

As I explained when we spoke, our budget decisions are made in the 
spring. I have discussed TOT with several of the -facvilty in my depc^rtment 
and they were all enthusiastic. I am meeting with my dean next week to 
tell him about TOT and my interest. While I^'m optimistic about the 
possibility o-f subscribing for the Fall 1983 semester and extending the 
subscription if you begin to broadcast from secondary classroom soon, I='ll 
not have a firm answer before April or May of 1933. 

Meanwhile, I -11 try to convince my "money folks" that TOT is a great 
investment. I am looking forward to seeing you at AACTE. 



Ritja Silverman, Chair 
Department of Teacher ^Zducation 




RS/ac 
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Ccilege of Sducstion 

Inciiana University of Psnnsyivanis 

104 Stouffer Hail 

Indiana, Pennsylvania 1S7CS-1080 
(412) 357-2480 



January 19. 1988 



Dr. Donna J. Herkley 
TOT Project Co-Director 
Iowa State University 
Col lege of Education 
Lagomarcino Hail 
Ames, Iowa 50011 

Dear Dr. Merkley: 
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Thank you very much for assisting us in working on the technical 
details for participation in the Teacher on Television Program. We 
regret that we were net able to utilize the facilities we have on 
campus to receive Wester 5 and will not be able to participate in 
your program as it stands. If a different satellite is involved in 
the future, especially Westar 4, we will be automatically able to 
receive the communication and would join Immediately. 

Again, thank you for your cooperation and assistance in this matter. 
Cordial ly. 





John W. Butzow 
'Associate Dean 
Col lege of Education 

JBrkeg 



cc: Ed A. Powers, Chief Engineer 
VOI-TV, Iowa University 
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Garden College of Education 
Deportment of Educational Cumculum and Instruction • (804) 440-3283 • Norfolk. VA 23508-8538 



December 17, 1986 



ERIC 



Mary P. Hoy, Ph.D. 
Donna J. Merkley, Ph.D. 
TOT Project Co-Directors 
College of Education 
Lagomaiino Hall 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50011 

Dear Drs. Hoy & Merkley: 

When I first received your brochure on the TOT program I became 
quite excited about the prospects but unfortunately received 
them too late from my dean to observe your November 14 view- 
ing. It appears as if you have found a viable answer to a 
major pre-service dilemma faced by most of us — how to maxi- 
mize the educational and developmental utility of in school 
observations given logistics of travel and personnel. In 
addition, the literature tends to support the idea of obser- 
vation and group analysis to facilitate the development of a 
teaching viewpoint or philosophy. ^ 

I was pleased to hear that you do plan to air additional seg- 
ments and that you are also considering the spread of the prog- 
ram to other settings and regions to increase national utility. 
As a pre-service trainer I would be pleased to assist you in 
any way possible in the continued development of thie program. 
I feel it timely and can aid many institutions in improving 
the quality of teacher preparation. ' * 

, Enclosed please find syllabus and other materials jused in oar 
entry level program. You can readily see t^haC we ^re attempt- 
ing to do with a shortage of personnel. 

Please keep me informed. 

Sincerely, 

Carlton E. Brown, Ed.D. 
Associate Professor & Coor«'inator 
of Foundations Component 
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A TRADITION • A FUTURE 

Western State College of Colorado Gunnison, Colorado 81230 



February 3, 1987 



Donna Merkley 
Teacher on Television 
College of Education 
Lagomarcino Hall 
Iowa State University 
Ames lA 50011 

Dear Dr. Merkely: 

We would very much like to be represented at your mini-CDnf erence 
on the Teacher on Television project. 

We are most interested in including Teacher on Television 

in our revised program and wish to be informed as the program 

develops . 



Sincerely, 




Dan Tredway 
Professor of Education 



DT/alh 
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School of Education 

Teacher Education (303) f 3-2030 
Health, Physical Education 1 Recreation 



(303) 943-2010 
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TELE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 



COLLEGE OF EDUCATION BOX 3374 

OCFAflTMKNT OP KOUCATtONAl. FOUNDATIONS 
AND ir:8TRUCTIONAU TCCHNOLOOY 



LARAMIE, WYOMING 82071 
February 5, 1987 



TOT 

Iowa State University 
ISU 

Mall Center 

Ames, Iowa 50011-9986 

To whom It may concern: 

The University of Wyoming at Laramie Is the State's only four year 
Institution and the only teacher training facility. We enroll about 
three hundred students a year In our teacher education program. The total 
College enrollment Is about 1,200 students. We can not provide the amount 
of classroom observation needed to prepare students for practlcum and 
student teaching. While we do support one of the remaining laboratory 
schools (grades K-8) in the country, we can not place all of our students 
In that setting for observation. 

I am Interested In your Teachor on Televi<?ion program. We have access to 
an uplink (KU Band) and would be potentially Interested In offering our 
laboratory school for some "upllnked" classroom experiences to be used 
by other Institutions. I assume you are using C band. If so, we would 
have to make arrangements to have the signal converted. As a receiving 
site what hardware do you recdimnend? May the receiving sites tape the 
broadcasts for later replay? Please send me the specific costs involved 
in becoming a receiving site. If we were to provide some of the pro- 
gramming would we be able to defray some of the costs for receiving 
broadcasts? 

Tliank you for your time. I enthusiastically await your reply! Whoever 
you are, is Mike Simonson still there? If so, please say hello. 



Barbara Hakes (Fowler) 
Acting Head 

Educational Foundations 

and Instructiojial Technology 

BH:dd 



Sincerely, 
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UOOCOMMEROAL EMPORIA.KANSAS 66S01*50a7 316/343-t200 
COtXEGE OF EDUCATION 

DIVISION OF AOMINISTRATTON* TEACHER EDUCATION 
ANO INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 



EMPORIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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February 23, 1987 



Dean Lagomarcino 
College of Educatiorr 
Lagomarcino Hall 
Iowa State University 
Ames, lA 50011 




Dear Dean Lagomarcino: 

I certainly enjoyed meeting you and the group you brought from Iowa State 
University. The presentation and program concept are a compliment to yourself. 
Dr. Hoy, and the College of Education. As you know, I am very interested in 
pursuing future discussions with the rapresentatives of your program. I have 
discussed this issue with our Dean, Jack Skillett, and he has given me the go 
ahead to investigate possible collaboration in the program. 

As you know, the potential for this program is unlimited ^nd we would like 
to be Involved in future growt'i and evolution of this process. There are 
several questions we will have as the discussion progresses. Obviously, 
influencing our decisis to get heavily involved would be the cost of such an 
endeavor. We will investigate the possibilities here and with Dr. Hoy within 
the next few weeks ^ 

The unlimited potential of this activity and the uniqueness of the concept 
really has piqued my interest. I will be presumptuous enough to share with you 
a few of my thoughts, realizing that your group may already be considering 
these ideas: 

1) Establish a network of universities (at first in the Midwest) to share 
in this activity. 

2) Establish a group of representatives from 8-10 colleges and public . 
schools to generate: Ideas • monies and coordinate the effort. 

3) Explore the possibility of international programs and Iiook-ups. It 
would seem that the Japanese Consul ard Educational Minister would be 
interested in this concept. Eventually classes could be observed from 
several parts of the world. 

4) Utilize the concept to help college faculty share ideas in the teach- 
ing methods. Develop links between quality methods instructors around 
the country. 



4S,9 
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These are just some thoughts about what might be. I certainly hope that 
if possible we can find a way to work together. Best of luck with this. Hope 
to hear from you soon. 



Sincerely, 




Dr. Michael Morehead, Director 
Professional' Education Services 
College of Education 



HM/gk 



Note: The enclosed was on my desk when I returned from the ATE meeting. 
Rather ironic don't you think? 
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TARLEION STATE UNIVERSITY 



School of Agriculture and Business 
Box T-278, Tarleton Station 
StCDhc ville, Texas 76402 



Department of 
HOME ECONOMICS 



April 23, 1987 



Dr. Mary P. Hoy 
Assistant Dean 
College of Education 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50C11 

Dear Dr. Hoy: 

In the current issue of The lova Stater , there is an article on ''Teacher 
on TV. Could you please send us information about this program and its 
availability to us. We would be particularly interested in time, cost 
and facilities needed. From the news article, the progran sounds like 
an exceptional opportunity to observe teaching methods and techniques. 

Thank you for any information you can send concerning your program and 
its availability. 

Sincerely, 



Mary And Block, Ph.D. 
Home Economics Teacher Educator 




dh 
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The Stat© University 
in Northern Virginia 
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4400 University Drive 
Fairfax, Virginia 22030 



(703) 323-2000 



George Mason Lfeiversily 



June 15, 1987 



Mary P. Hoy, Ph.D. 
TOT Project Co-Director 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50011 

Dear Mary: 

Thanks for sending me information about your plans for the Teacher 
on Television. 

I wish we could take advantage of the program during che coming 
year, but our resources are limited at this point. 

I We returned the' tape to you under separate cover. Best wishes 
to you. I think this is a wonderful project. 

Sincerely, 




DR. ROBERT GILSTRAP 
Associate Chairman 
Department of Education 



RG/rg 
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Department of Teacher Education (313) 487-3260 

Eastern Michigan University 

Ypsilanti. Michigan 4819T 



June 29, 1987 

Dr. Mary Hoy 
Teachers on Television 
College of Education 
N108 Lagomarcino Hall 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50011 

Dear Dr. Hoy: 

^t^^l^^^K^^^ appropriateness of the lessons. However I do 
the sSscrtoiion ^'^"^"^"^ fcrn^^si 

oSere^^SPsaie , w!^f;,^^ T"* individual lessons are 
oiierea tor sale, 1 would be most Interested In purchaslni a v»ri»t„ 
Of lessons. 1 am enclosing the demonstratlon'^^Seot?p^^ ^ 



Sincerely, 




Professor and Head 
Department of Teacher Education 
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Secondary Social Foundations of Education 
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Reading 
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ST. CLOUD STATE UNIYERSITY 




gfi College of Education 



iSlJI OfQce of the Dean 



Sl Cloud, Minnesota 56301 
612/255-3023 



Novenber 12, 1987 



Dean Virgil Lagomaricino 

Iowa State University of Science and Technology 
College of Education 
Lagomarcino Hall 
Ames, Iowa 50011 

Dear Dr, Lagomarcino: 

Thank you for sharing the video tape on "Teachers on Television." I saw the 
tape at a recent conference and was quite imoressed. We have shared the concept 
of your program with Dr. Vicky Dill, our Field Experience Coordinator, and we 
are giving serious consideration to the program. I have forwarded the tape to 
her so she can use it in her planning activities. 

Thank you again. 



Owen Hagen, Interim Dean 
College of Education 

dk 

ec: Ken Kelsey, Chairperson 

Department of Teacher Development 

Vicky Dill, Field Experience Coordinator 



Sincerely 
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SCSU is an equal oppominlty educator and em ployer. 
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List of Satellite Subscribers Spring 1988 



Appalachian State University 

Dr* William Blanton 
College of Education 
202D Edwin Duncan Hall 
Appalachian State University 
Boone, SC 28608 
(704) 262-6055 



University of Rhode Island 

Dr. William Kelly 
Coordinator, Elementary Education 
704 Chafee 

University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, RI 02881 
(401) 792-4150 



Western Washington University^ 

Dr* Bonnie Drewes 

School of Education 

218 Miller Hall 

Western Washingt^:* University 

Bellingham, WA 98225 

(206) 676-3319 
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Faculty Development and 
instructional Services Center 



Appalachian State University 
Boone« North Carolina 28608 



704/262-3040 



March 1, 1988 



Teacher on Television Program 
Iowa State University 
College of Education 
Lagomarcino Hall 
Ames, lA 50011 

ATTEMTION: Dr. Mary P. Hoy 
nr. Donna Menkley 
Ms. Barb Marvick 

Dear Colleagues: 

Vie are in our fourth week of receiving the Teacher on Television 
program. 

Congratulations on both the technical quality and the quality of the 
programs* 

The 1e^;sons, to date, have been well-received by the teacher educa- 
tion majors and faculty here at Appalachian State University. 

Of special benefit have been the well -prepared supplementary materi- 
als packets received each week. 

We trust this project will be continued next year and can become 
permanent. It is a program that any College of Education in the United 
States can derive great benefits from. 

We look forward to receiving the telecasts in the future via 
^ate11ite. 




Very tryly yours. 



'John A. Pritchett, Jr. 
Coordinator 

InsLructional Communications 
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A member intfiluHon of The Univeriily of North Corolino 
An Equal Oppcrtunlty Employer 



o/ 




(401) 792-2564 



The University of Rhode Island. Kingston, Rl 028S1-0801 
Department of Education 
705 Chafee Building 



March 1, 1988 



Dr. Mary Hoy 

Teacher on Television Program 
College of Education 
H108 Lagoraarcino Hall 
low^: State University 
Ames, Iowa 50011 

Dear Dr. Hoy: 

I have received and reviewed the materials for the Teachers on 
T<=ilevision Program. It ^ a very interesting and helpful concept that you 
have developed. 

I have set up the tapes so that students can view individual 
lessons either before or after observations in our public schools. They 
can then compare what they see locally. We are in a rural area and some 
students are unable to visit schools so the tapes serve as a very good 
substitute. 

The lesson plans of the teachers and background material have been 
a most useful addition to our curriculum library. The children's work is 
most interesting to the pre-student teaching class. Many college students 
see little of children's work prior to student teaching. 

We are in the process of developing a more formal method of having 
our sophonores and juniors visit schools for observation and work as 
aids. Your book "Observation: Key to Experiential Learning" is extremely 
valuable. You have done a valuable service in compiling it. 

I wish you success in the remainder of your program. If I can be 
of any assistance do not hesitate to contact me. 



Sincerely, 




William P. Kelly, Ed.D. 
Professor 

Coordinator of Elementary Education 



WPK:dm 



ERLC 
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Listing of TOT Subscriptions 
1988-1989 



Appalachian State University 

Dr. William Blanton 
202D Edwin Duncan Hall 
Appalachian State (Jniversity 
Boone, NC 28608 
(704) 262-6055 



Northern Arizona University 

Dr. Daniel Peterson 
Coordinator, Skills Lab Project 
Northern Arizona University 
CO. Box 5774 
Fl^.gstaff, AZ 86011 
(b02) 523-2611 



Purdue University 



University of Minnesota 



Dr. Donald Ferris 

Room 202F Education Building 

Purdue University 

West Lafayette, IN 47907 

(317) 494-2363 (O) 

(317) 463-5879 (H) 



Dr. Diane Monson 

Dept. of Curriculum & Instruction 
145 Peik Hall 
University of Minnesota 
lb: Pillsbury Drive, SE 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 
f612) 625-3310 



University of South Dakota 



Ohio State University 



Dr. Donald Potter, Chair 
Curriculum and Instruction 
University of South Dakota 
414 E. Clark 
Vermillion, SD 57069 
(605) 677-5207 



Dr. Victor Rentel, Associate Dean 
College of Education, 149 Arps Hall 
Ohio State University 
1945 N. High Street 
Columbus, OH 43210 
(614) 292-5790 



Central Michigan University 

Dr. Tom Kromer 

Central Michigan University 

317 Ronan Hall 

Mt. Pleasant, MI 48859 

(517) 774-3975 
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